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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The attention of all subscribers is called to the fact that Volume 
32 is being concluded with this issue of a double number, com- 
bining Nos. 3 and 4. The present deuble number completes the 
volume which ordinarily would be concluded with a January- 
March 1938 issue. This action has been taken to effect a shift in 
the volume period to a basis of the calendar year from the former 
volume period of April to April. All subscriptions now entered 
for the April to April period will automatically be changed to the 
calendar year. Renewals to Volume 33 will be entered for a sub- 
scription period of January 1 to December 31, 1938. 

It should also be noted that the designation of an issue as 
January-March, April—June, ete., will no longer be used. The four 
numbers in Volume 33 and in subsequent volumes will be desig- 
nated as the January, April, July and October numbers and will 
be published in those months. 

Commencing with Volume 33 the change in editorship of the 
Journat will become fully effective. All articles and notes as well 
as general correspondence should be sent to Dr. Gordon W. All- 
port, Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; all 
books for review to Dr. Edna Heidbreder, Pendleton Hall, Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; all business communications to 
Dr. W. L. Valentine, Department of Psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. The next number of the Journat will 
contain an editorial announcement defining its policy under the 
new editorship. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE LAW 


By EDWIN POWERS 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


AW is a technique for the control and regulation of humay 
behavior. Psychology comprises a body of knowledy 
directed at the understanding of this behavior. Sueh lees) 

terms as ‘‘intent,’’ ‘‘irresistible impulse,’’ ‘mental capacity” 
and the like, are at the same time fundamentally within the psy 
chologist’s jurisdiction. In short, most legal issues are basical| 
psychological. Now it would seem to be self-evident that th 
greater the degree of insight pertaining to these issues, the mon 
effective would be our control over them. That is, the law shoy|) 
be effective in its regulation of conflicting human forces in direc 
proportion to its psychological wisdom. A naive person mig) 
quite reasonably suppose that practicing lawyers, judges, legis 
lators and law enforcement officers must be constantly seeking ow 
the psychological expert for his specialized knowledge, just as tly 
practicing physician must turn to the bacteriologist or the labor 
tory technician for advice before proceeding with treatment 
Such, however, is not the case, as anyone with even a superficia 
acquaintance with the practice of law knows. Rapport betweuw 
the lawyer and the psychologist is conspicuously lacking. T! 
lawyer is not convinced that the psychologist has any comprelie 
sion of legal problems; the psychologist, seeing the lawyer fw 
bling blindly and often stupidly and cruelly with mental forces 
rebukes him for not drawing freely upon that body of knowledy 
that he has so carefully and laboriously built up for the ultimat 
service of man. 

This very human blindness, this contentiousness on the part 0! 
both professions, this inability to effect a ‘‘meeting of the minds” 
that might prove mutually advantageous, is an interesting psyco 
logical fact in itself. It is the purpose of the present paper | 
deal with this fact. First, let us ask how one can account psyche 
logically for the habitual rejection-reaction of the lawyer. Fro 
that point we can proceed to examine the psychologists ané 
appraise their contributions to the practice and theory of the lav 
I 
Our problem in psychological analysis is simply this: to look 


for those forces in the personality of the lawyer that seem to mov 
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him rather consistently in the direction of hostility to the psy- 
-hologists’ findings. As we are not attempting an analysis of 
any particular lawyer, and as we are well aware of the great indi- 
dual differences among lawyers as a group, we can speak only 
‘y veneral terms of the so-called ‘‘typical’’ lawyer, by which term 
we mean no more than the composite of trends empirically 
spserved in those who have raised their voices in the public forums 
of our present culture. Though our explanation is in general 
terms, it should enable us to answer, among others, such specific 
questions as the following. Why does Judge Kavanagh, out of 
his background of many years’ experience on the bench, pronounce 
this judgment: ‘*The self-styled practical psychologists, who 
dabble in the prisons and fret the courts, are neither more nor 
less than, five times out of six, lineal descendants of the women 
who told fortunes with cards’’?* Why does lawyer Wigmore, 
one of the great legal authorities of our day, have nothing but 
hitter contempt for the opinions of some of the most renowned 
psychiatrists in the country, men who were called to testify in 
the Loeb-Leopold hearing?* Why does lawyer Henry W. Taft, 
one of the leaders of the New York bar, reject with scorn the 
offerings of the famed experimental psychologist, Hugo Miinster- 
berg of Harvard?* And more recently, why are lawyers so 
critical of the writings of the psychologists on psycho-legal ques- 


These are not strange and isolated examples. Other 
cases could be cited to point to the melancholy truth that on the 
whole lawyers are not receptive to the findings of the psycho- 
logical experts in the field of law. Why? 

In the first place, I think this resistance arises not so much 
out of a rational weighing of the evidence on its merits, as it does 
out of a strong, deep-lying, ego drive—a drive to which we are 
all subject but one which is particularly developed in the lawyer 
croup. Whence this drive? Without extending our argument 
into the realms of anthropology and social psychology, I think it 
is reasonable to assume that in the development of the human 
animal what might have at one time been a single-minded mecha- 
nism for survival, has developed through sublimation and ration- 
alization into a most subtle and amazingly variegated form of 


tions? * 


‘ Kavanagh, M. A., The criminal and his allies, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1928, 51. 
* Wigmore, J. H., in a discussion of the Loeb-Leopold decision expresses this view: 


‘‘I maintain that the reports of the psychiatrists called for the defense, if given the 


influence which the defense asked, would tend to undermine the whole penal law.’’ 
Italies his.) J. Crim. Law and Criminol., 1925, 15, 403. 
Taft, H. W., Witnesses in court, New York: Maemillan, 1934. 
‘See reviews in law journals of books written by psychologists on legal psychology. 
For example: Harv. Law Rev., 1932, 45, 424; ibid., 1936, 49, 666.) 
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self-assertion or striving for supremacy, security, and safety. 
Now such a drive to be suecessful in the presence of hostile forces 
must develop powerful lines of defense. One of the most obvious 
of defenses is the merging of one’s own individual drives with 
those of others whose general methods as well as goals lie in the 
same straight line. An organization is thus built up to reinforce 
existing creeds and to offer opposition to those who threaten to 
break them down. We see manifestations of this situation con 
stantly in our everyday living. We have countless organizations 
in this country—in the laboring and executive groups as wel! as 
in those more highly professionalized—that serve as hothouse, 
for ego growth and development. 

But let us return to the lawyer. Here the ego drive is exce 
tionally strong; partly because of the working out of a selectiy: 
process whereby those with weak drives tend to avoid, and those 
with stronger drives to choose, this profession that offers muc 
satisfaction in the way of competitive activity; and partly becaus: 
of the daily practice of the art of opposition and litigation in whic 
the fight for the client is a sublimated form of the fight for one’s 
own ego. It is true that some lawyers seem to express little eq 
drive when acting outside of the realm of legal operations, but in 
the merging of their own interests with those of the group, such 
drive is given protection and opportunity for expansion. 

We see many manifestations of this drive. We note, fo: 
example, the established rule that only those who through a 
standardized training in legal ritual have thereby earned the right 
of admission to the bar, may engage in legal practice. The law 
becomes the exclusive possession of the lawyers who have thas 
acquired vested rights—not only vested in possession, that is, 
right to present enjoyment, but also vested in interest or 
right to future enjovment from which all others are excluded 
Bar associations, with their codes of ethics and their power to 
initiate disbarment proceedings, tend to reinforce this sense 0! 
ownership. Non-lawyers, therefore, have no prestige in speaking 
or writing on subjects the law believes to be exclusively withi 
its own jurisdiction. This attitude is strengthened by the develop 
ment of a law language that is almost incomprehensible to the 
layman. Its existence effectively silences the lay critic. Thoug! 
the use of technical concepts can be quite logically defended on 
the ground of utility, such use has served as an interesting psycho 
logical mechanism for increasing the feeling of self-importance 
Incidentally, the practice is neither original with, nor exclusive 
to, the law profession. Children frequently adopt this mode 0! 
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behavior by developing a code language, thus excluding parents 
or other playmates from a certain sector of their behavior. The 
vse of a technical language is likewise characteristic of the medi- 
eal profession, and a parallel trend is to be found among the 
academic psychologists. It is also strikingly exemplified in the 
prison group. Here, men with battered egos sadly in need of 
inflation organize unofficially, develop implicitly a moral code of 
their own, and in their conversations use an elaborate set of sub- 
stitute words not to be found in the dictionary—a speech that sets 
hem apart from the law-abiding groups... Lawyers have from 
time to time initiated movements to educate the publie in legal 
principles and legal terminology, but such movements as a rule 
have been short-lived. 

\WVe have, then, a well-integrated group of professional men 
vho dramatize themselves as the guardians of our rights, as the 
stabilizers of our society; men who are conscious of their power 
as a social force and jealous of any infringement of their domain 
vy the untrained and unskilled layman. (All professional and 
mi-professional groups use the word layman to refer to those 
uitside their own groups. Even barbers speak of the layman’s 
advice on matters tonsorial. The word has generally emotional 
mdereurrents and carries an immediate implication of an inferi- 
ority-superiority relationship.) It is not difficult for us to under- 
stand, therefore, the tendency for the law to reject the advice of 
psychologists on matters which the law believes to be within its 
wn ken. 

That seetor of knowledge claimed by both disciplines is the 
one which deals with human behavior. It is only in relatively 
recent times that the psychologists have come into the picture at 

In the dim past, ‘‘when the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,’’ the law, out of necessity, developed what we might 
call a ‘*common-sense psyehology.’’ Principles were early estab 
lished, borne along by a strong feeling for tradition. Now the 
curious point is this: many lawyers are excellent practical psy 
chologists. Sueeessful trial lawyers seem to have a sort of intui 
tive grasp of the essential techniques for controlling the behavior 
of others. Witness the remarkable success of men like Wellman," 
Darrow,’ Leibowitz,* and Steuer." Few psychologists with all of 


Hargan, J.. The psychology of prison language, this JouRNAL, 1935, 30, 359-65. 
Wellman, F. L., Gentlemen of the jury, New York: Maemillan, 1924; also see his 


revised ed. of The art of cross examination, New York: Macmillan, 1936. 


Darrow, C., The story of my life, New York: Seribners, 1932. 
*Pasley, F. D., Not guilty!—-The story of Samuel 8S. Leibowitz, New York: Putnam, 


‘Boyer, R. O., Max Steuer; magician of the law, New York: Greenberg, 1932. 
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their book learning could do so well, and fewer still would lay any 
claim to this sort of skill. It is quite natural, therefore, for the 
lawyer whose aim is essentially practical to match his ‘‘common.- 
sense psychology’’ against that of the academic scientist. Mos; 
practicing lawyers, for example, would advise the neophyte jy 
trial practice to put Goldstein’s Trial Technique *° and Wellman’s 
Art of Cross Examination” ahead of Woodworth’s Psychology 

on his reading list. We see here a group of self-sufficient lawyer 
psychologists who feel no need of making humble approach to the 
door of the psychological laboratory. They are men of action 
who have not found it necessary to build up any comprehensive 
doctrinal system of mental phenomena. 

When the law becomes articulate, however, when the lay 
making group (judges as well as legislators) comes to theorize 
about human behavior in order to formulate rules of evidence, 
tests of negligence, tests of responsibility, and so on, it exhibits 
habits of thought and general attitudes in sharp conflict with 
those of the psychologist. The man trained in law, well versed in 
syllogistic reasoning, is inelined to see life through logical rather 
than psychological lenses. He dwells upon a plane that seems to 
the psychologist somewhat unreal. He builds fictions and acts as 
though he believed them to be real. He talks as though he did not 
appreciate the full force of the unconscious desires and the emo 
tional drives in the life of man that have become the stock in trade 
of the psychologist. The lawyer seeks for a well-ordered mental 
world; he wants certainty and definiteness. He looks upon the 
psychologist as one of that tribe of modern debunkers who try to 
upset the traditional legal formulations, who show that nobility 
of purpose is selfishness in disguise, that baseness of characte: 
arises out of forces beyond one’s control, that reason—even that 
which is handed down by our appellate courts—is often nothing 
more than a clever rationalization to hide a cringing soul. This 
is contempt indeed." 

And here, in the law’s resistance to this sort of interpretation, 
I think we encounter a force more potent than any yet touched 
upon—the fear, largely unconscious, that the very foundations 


10 Goldstein, I., Trial technique, Chicago: Callaghan, 1935. 

11 See note 6, supra. 

12 Woodworth, R. 8., Psychology, New York: Henry Holt, 3d ed., 1934. 

13 In the law profession today, however, there is a very active body of legal realists 
who have contributed some keen analyses of the judicial mind. See Jerome Frank’ 
Law and the modern world, New York: Brentano, 1930. See also Nelles, W., Towards 
legal understanding, Columbia Law Rev., 1934, 34, 862-889, 1041-1075, for a lawyers 
review and appraisal of this trend. It is interesting to note that a demand for greatet 
judicial insight comes from within the legal profession itself. 
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of the administration of justice will be undermined by a psycho- 
ogical analysis. And there is some justification for such alarm. 
The criminal law, for example, illustrates this point. There is a 
re real conflict of motives in the law’s dealing with the offender. 
. law wants to punish the wrongdoer—it condemns, it hates, 
"eal vengeance. Such an attitude makes rehabilitation 
almost a practical impossibility. Yet the law in its sober 
moments fully realizes that protection of society can ultimately 
rest only on the criminal’s reformation. A psychological analysis 
wouk | reveal this conflict and seek to do away with the emotional 
com ponent of vengeance, just as a thorough psychological under- 
standing of a man would tend to dissipate one’s hatred of him. 
The law naturally resists this probing.’** Thurman Arnold, in his 
brilliant essay on The Symbols of Government,” pointed out the 
dramatization of those institutions by which the law achieves a 
logical front at the same time affording opportunity for the 
expression of primitive human drives. Psychological insight 
might destroy that balance at least necessitate a realignment 
of forces. 
Even outside the criminal law psychologists are a threat to 
the legal system. A psychological renovation of legal terms 
would be quite upsetting to the whole structure. Furthermore, 


the social signifieance and effect of judicial reasoning would be 
rendered somewhat sterile by an analysis of the psychological 
factors that brought it about. ‘‘The breakfast theory of juris- 


prudence,’’ someone has contemptuously called this interpretation 
of judicial opinions in terms of base unknowns.” 


i4As Wigmore said in commenting upon the Loeb-Leopold case (note 2, supra), 
‘Are these psychiatrists right? Emphatically, no. But their implications are dangerous, 

ause their logie seems to eliminate penalties, and would, if applied practically, under- 
nine the entire penal system.’’ Mr. Justice William H. Black of the New York Supreme 
Court, in an address before the Bar Association, May 20, 1926 (reported in the NV. Y. 
law J., 1926, 75, 809, and favorably commented upon editorially, 1927, 76, 1502) 
expressed similar views when he said: ‘‘If the decision of the Chicago judge who gave 
uly life imprisonment to the two Chicago boy murderers was followed in every state, 
court houses would become obsolete.’’ 

Arnold, T. W., The symbols of government, New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1935, 
‘The law undoubtedly feels that what is needed is insight from within, such as we 
in hooks by Mr. Justice Cardozo (The nature of the judicial process, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1922) and Judge Joseph N. Ulman (A judge takes the stand, 
New York: Knopf, 1933), rather than a ‘‘pompously’’ critical attack by ‘‘crusaders’ 
from without. (See S. P. Simpson’s review of Law and lawyers, New Y ork: Macmillan, 
1935, written by the late Edward S. Robinson, formerly Professor of Psychology at Yale 
University, in the Harv. Law Rev., 1936, 49, 666, and the caustic comments of W. B. 
Kennedy, member of the New York and Massachusetts bars and Professor of Law at 
P rdham UU niversity, who feels that the so-called scientists who deal with social prob lems 

ould prove their case ‘‘before the common law is to be plowed under by science.’’ 
The seientifie approach in the law, U. S. Law Rev., 1936, 70, 80.) 
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These, then, are some of the more important psychologica| 
reasons for the lawyer’s hostility toward this young science. But 
we have not touched upon the merits of the case, and we must now 
‘aise the second question for review, the question relating to the 
contributions made by psychologists to the law. 


Il 


At the outset certain limitations inherent in the problem 
should be made clear. First, it is evident that much of the 
material in the psychological tomes has no bearing upon legal! 
problems. It is clearly irrelevant. Investigations by laboratory 
scientists, for example, in the field of animal psychology, braiy 
localization, maze learning, and so on, have substantially no direct 
application to the pressing problems of the lawyer’s practice 
Secondly, the psychologist must admit that many of his theories 
are no more than tentative assumptions; that much bitter dis 
agreement within the profession reflects the immaturity of th 
science as well as its ambition and vitality. Thirdly, no psycholo 
gist has ever attempted a systematic survey of the whole legal 
field. Obviously such a survey would encompass an infinite num 
ber of problems of human behavior and assume a comprehensive 
system of knowledge that does not, in fact, exist. 

It has been the practice, therefore, for psychologists, working 
independently, to attack isolated psycho-legal problems. Thos: 
most frequently reported deal with the competency of the witness, 
the reliability of his testimony, the rules of evidence, judicial 


reasoning, suggestion and persuasion, criminal behavior; wi 


insanity and other mental disorders in relation to criminal respon 
sibility; and with the field of crime detection, crime prevention, 
and the treatment of the offender.’ To appraise each of these con 


% tributions in turn is beyond the scope of this paper. I shall dea! 

briefly with three fields that have taken the attention of the ps) 
chologist most completely, attempting to appraise the work done 
and to examine the possibilities for further research in_ thos 
directions. 


17 Many of these contributions (up to 1929) are listed in: Legal psychology 
a bibliography and a suggestion, by D. Slesinger and E. M. Pilpel, Psychol. Bull., 1929 
26, 677-692. For a subsequent general treatment of the subject see Burtt, H. E., Lega 
psychology, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1931, and Robinson’s Law and lawyers (note ] 
supra). Articles on the special problem of court room testimony are listed by F. ! 
Moore in Elements of error in testimony, J. Applied Psychol., 1935, 19, 447-462. Is 
chological writings on problems dealing with crime are too numerous to mention ! 
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This problem is indeed a psychological one, for it calls for a 
knowledge of the psychological principles of attention, observa- 
tion, perception, recall, and other mental functions. The study 

these subjects is, of course, as old as psychology itself. 
Research specifically relating to the court witness began with 
Stern (1903)'* in Germany, and Whipple (1909)' in this country, 
and the literature from that day to this has been filled with 
ports of experimental work in this field. Without dealing with 
content and substance, I shall discuss, first, the limitations and 
possibilities of practical research, and, secondly, I shall try to 
account for certain psychological blind spots. 

The limitations here are indeed rather serious, for in dealing 
with any given witness the lawyer well knows that he is facing a 
OTles ingle individual who may or may not conform to a norm estab 
dis lished by psychological investigations of a large number of wit- 

the nesses. Wigmore has pointed out the hopelessness of ever 
holo carrying out enough investigations so that one could always know 
legal how any given witness would react in observing and reporting 
ipon any one of an infinite number of combinations of cireum- 

stances.” Both the psychologist and the lawyer are aware of the 

amazing extent of human variability.*’ Nevertheless, controlled 
experimentation, by isolating this or that factor, can prove of 

ilue in certain directions: (1) A cautionary rule can be laid 

down; namely, that human report is notoriously fallible—a finding 
that does no more than confirm by the scientific method what the 
lawver had already discovered empirically. (2) Certain general 
trends or tendencies toward inaccuracy of observation and report 
an be pointed out. The norm for the male, for example, may 


tern, W., Beitriige zur Psychologie der Assauge, Leipzig: Barth, 1903-06. See 

Psychology of testimony, Amer. J. Psychol., 1910, 21, 270-275. 
psi Whipple, G. M., The observer as reporter: A survey of the ‘‘ psychology of testi 
. v,’’ Psychol, Bull., 1909, 6, 153-170. See also his Manual of mental and physical 
done tests, Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1914, and his article, The obtaining of information: 
h logy of observation and report, Psychol. Bull., 1918, 1§, 217-248. Of course, much 
thos tered research had been done prior to the more systematic work of Whipple, but it 
| be pointless to try to give the historical background of these studies. Mention 
he made of an early paper by J. Cattell, Measurement of the accuracy of 

ection, Science, 1895, n. s. 2, 761-766. 

Wigmore, J. H., Principles of judicial proof, Boston: Little, Brown, 2d ed., 1931 


The study of individual differences has been one of the most important fields for 
ogical research. A reading of judicial decisions gives evidence also of the appre 
by appellate courts of the extent of human fallibility. See collection of legal 

Moore, C. C., A treatise on facts; or the weight and value of evidence, New 

Thompson, 1908. 
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female, the child from the adult, and so on. Certain ‘constant 
errors’’ in the field of perception can be made known, such as 
the tendency for one to over- or under-estimate size, weight. 
speed, distance or intervals of time under given conditions. Tes. 
timony as to some facts can be shown to have a greater probability 
of error than testimony as to other facts. All such knowledge, jf 
systematically and scientifically gathered, has some value for the 
lawyer, for he is no doubt less familiar with the intricacies of 
this problem than the psychologist.** (3) As to the extraneous 
influences that tend to distort accurate report, such as preéxist 
ing attitudes, self-interest, loyalties and other motivating forces, 
the psychologist can add a good deal to the lawyer’s less 
well-organized and less articulate body of empirical knowledge. 
The fact that the lawyer has not turned to the psychologist 
for advice, even in this field, but has chosen to muddle through 
is due in part to the psychological sources of resistance to which 
I have referred and in part to the limited applicability of the 
material offered. But this is not all. The psychologist on his 
part has shown a remarkable insensitivity to the lawyer’s point 
of view, an insensitivity that has served to widen the gap rather 
than to bridge it. It is these psychological blind spots to which 
I shall now briefly refer. (1) In concentrating so much of his 
time and energy on this one research problem, the psychologist 
has lost perspective and assumes that he is dealing here with a 
vital legal issue. As a matter of fact, comparatively few lawyers 
are engaged in trial practice, especially in these days of ‘‘the 
vanishing jury’’; nor is it likely that many eases are won or lost 
by reason of the inaccurate testimony of honest witnesses. 
(2) The laboratory experiments have been conducted under such 
artificial conditions that conclusions drawn therefrom cannot for 
the most part be applied to the situation in the court room 
Decisive court room variables are controlled out of existence. 
Many examples might be given to make this point clear, but 
I shall cite only one.** Professor Muscio’s experiment, so often 
referred to by psychologists but of little value to the law, proposed 


22 See Moore’s summary (note 17, supra). 

23 And yet Burtt’s text on psychology (note 17, supra) devotes approximately on 
third of its 459 pages to the subject of court room testimony. 

24 Muscio, B., The influence of the form of a question, Brit. J. Psychol., 1916, 8 
351-389. Professor Hugo Miinsterberg’s famous ‘‘On the witness stand,’’ New York: 
Clark Boardman (originally published in 1908, reprinted without revision in 1927), }s 
full of illustrations of such impractical laboratory experiments. 
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among other things) to weigh the suggestiveness of the indefinite 

article against the definite article in questions put to the witness; 
such as, ‘Did you see a cat?’’ as compared in suggestiveness with, 
“Did you see the cat?’’ Muscio, operating in a psychological 
laboratory, so controlled his voice that all questions were given 
» a standard monotone. Now the point is this: in a court room 
the voice of the lawyer—its cadences, its modulations, its inflee- 
tions, together with gestures and extraneous remarks—is prob- 
ibly far more effective in producing suggestion than any attention 
to the definite or indefinite article. If Muscio’s results had shown 
the complete superiority of one form over the other, this fact 
might have been worth some consideration at least as one factor 
in a larger complex of variables, but his conclusions were so 
equivocal and qualified by arbitrary definitions that his entire 
experiment proves of little value to the lawyer whose interests 
are essentially practical. 

(3) The psychologist too often overlooks the fact that outside 
of the field of experimental psychology and psychometry he does 
not live in a domain exclusively his own. Everyone, to some 
extent, is his own psychologist—for better or for worse. It does 
not follow that those within the academic walls are necessarily 
the best or the sole interpreters of the vagaries of human nature. 
Indeed, as I have already indicated, many lawyers are excellent 
practicing psychologists no matter how inadequate as theorists. 
\ psychologist must recognize this possibility and be slow to 
draw offensive barriers between the two professions. 

(4) And finally, in the psychologist’s zeal to reduce testimony 
to scientifie accuracy he comes perilously close to a reductio ad 
ibsurdum. The point is that the court room is a battlefield, not a 
laboratory.” To strees the importance of the measurement of 
reliability is to fail to allow properly for the motivations of the 
lawyer whose first duty is to his client rather than to truth in the 
abstract. ‘*The lawyer’s idea of justice,’’ writes Clarence Dar- 
row, “is a verdict for his client, and really this is the sole end 
for which he aims.’’ If the ascertainment of the degree of acecu- 
racy were the essential element in the trial, it might be sensible to 
sive each witness a psychological examination before trial to 


‘The court room trial, particularly where there is a jury, will perhaps always mani- 


fest the characteristic of combativeness. At the present time when there are relatively 
fewer jury eases and where more and more frequently resort is had to arbitration pro- 


eedings in cases where the emotions can be held in check, there is undoubtedly a selective 


process at work that tends to preserve this characteristic. 


* Attorney for the defense, Esquire, May, 1936, 37. 
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test his particular weaknesses.** But there is no logical reasoy 
for stopping there. Why not instruct the jury in the psycho 
logical pitfalls of testimony; or, better still, replace the jury wit} 
a body of psychologists well equipped to spot the witnesses’ deyig. 
tions from truth? To continue logically along this line of reasoy 
ing, we might just as well abandon the notion of a trial betweey 
two contesting forces and adjourn to the psychological laborator 
for an impartial, ex parte search for the true facts. 


Criminal Responsibility 


This question too is fundamentally a psychological problen: 
at what stage of mental development or under what conditions of 
mental health is a person considered responsible for his ant; 
social behavior to the extent that punishment is warranted? Ty 
part played by psychologists and psychiatrists in assisting the 
law in fixing its behavioral norms has, in the past, been chiefh 
in the réle of the partisan alienist. Out of the fact that while 
one alienist could be retained (for a fee) to testify for the state. 
another alienist could always be found to testify for the defense, 
grew up the customary ‘‘battle of experts’’ and the resultan 
inevitable loss in prestige of the psychological group. Lately, 
their contribution has been more constructive. We note the Briggs 
Law in Massachusets, where certain classes of criminals are 
examined by state psychiatrists before trial in an impartial pro 


ceeding ;** we have witnessed the establishment of a psychiatri 


clinic in the largest criminal court in the United States;" wi 
see judges coming to recognize more and more the complexities 
of human behavior and turning to the reports of the psychologists 
before proceeding with the trial or passing sentence. 

Here again, however, I think the psychologist and psychiatrist, 
paradoxically enough, do not always fully understand the spirit 
of the criminal law. The respective points of view are miles 


27 This suggestion has often been made but would seem to be impractical on sever 
grounds: time, consent of examinee, expense, the possibility of the ‘‘ surprise witness.’’ 
and the bothersome problem of what legally could be done with the findings of su 
examination. Most trial lawyers resist this suggestion. ‘‘The only method by whi 
false testimony may be exposed, and exaggerations deflated’’ is by the cross-examination 
of the witness, in the opinion of the practitioner. See Herman, L., and Goldberg, M. 
You may cross-examine!, New York: Maemillan, 1936, 10. 

28 For a statement of the law and a review of its application since enactment in 1921 
see Overholser, W., The Briggs Law of Massachusetts: A review and an appraisa 
J. Crim. Law and Criminol., 1935, 25, 859-883. 

2° Thompson, C. B., Some new aspects of the psychiatric approach to erime, Men! 
Hyg., 1936, 20, 529-545, describing the operation of the new psychiatric elinie (esta 
lished in 1931) in the court of General Sessions (N. Y.), examining about three thousane 
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The mental expert has prior right, no doubt, to say just 
vere the line can be drawn that marks off the sane from the 
»sane, the compulsive from the normal (though he seldom cares 

draw sharp lines of demarcation). He feels justified, there- 
fore. in condemning the law’s ‘‘definition’’ of insanity in terms 
¢ cognition; that is, on the basis of one’s ability to distinguish 
jeht from wrong—a rule that goes back to the famous MeNaghten 
ase of 1843.° The law, however, is not defining insanity at all 
and would look upon any definition by the psychologist as being 
optirely irrelevant. The law is merely setting certain limits to 
< own role of the punishing parent. These limits are deter- 
not by the presence or absence of certain neurotic or 
vehotic symptoms—but solely by the limits of the law’s venge- 
inet For, as I have indicated above, the law’s elaborate 
achinery of punishment is a device that allows for considerable 
motional expression. The vengeance motive disappears where 
strong sentiment enters in. The law, for example, will not punish 
child under the age of seven; nor will it, as a general rule, 
nish one who is so old or feeble or mentally confused that he 
excites sympathy rather than aggressive hatred. In expressing 
this attitude in definite form the law has formulated its tests on 
an assumption of free will and a presumption of mental sound- 
ess. It has declared, in effect: only those who are so idiotic 
or imbecilie or insane that at the time of committing the alleged 
riminal act they did not know what they were doing or that 
what they were doing was wrong, will be excused from criminal 
ability, for they are more likely to arouse our sympathy than 
our vengeance.”' We cannot punish them any more than we can 
punish a small child who really cannot appreciate the natural con- 
sequences of his behavior. All others, however, we will punish, 


For a statement of the MceNaghten case and bibliography relating thereto, see 
‘eihofen, H., Insanity as a defense in criminal law, New York: Commonwealth Fund, 


The determination of responsibility based on the so-called ‘‘right and wrong’’ test 
the law in 46 of the 48 states (Rhode Island never having judicially determined the 
nt, and New Hampshire having no rule, that is, leaving the determinafion to the jury 

without instructions concerning any particular test—Weihofen, note 30, supra), The 
iw of New York state, which is probably typical, reads as follows: ‘‘An act done 
y a person who is an idiot, imbecile, lunatic or insane is not a crime. A person cannot 
¢ tried, sentenced to any punishment or punished for a crime while he is in a state of 
lioey, imbeeility, lunaey, or insanity so as to be incapable of understanding the proceed- 

or making his defense. A person is not excused from criminal liablity as an idiot, 
ile, lunatic, or insane person, except upon proof that, at the time of committing 
the alleged criminal act, he was laboring under such a defect of reason as: (1) Not to 
know the nature and quality of the act he was doing; or (2) Not to know that the 
it was wrong.’’ (Penal Law, sec. 1120.) 
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says the law.** It follows that many defendants who are elegy) 
insane (or psychotic) from the doctors’ point of view, are never. 
theless punishable, for they have not reached the point wher 
they are so confused or deteriorated or where they have so Jog 
touch with reality, that they do not know the simple meaning 0; 
‘‘wrong’’ as understood in our present culture, or cannot com. 
prehend what they are doing. The psychiatrists, therefore, gy, 
not warranted in criticizing the law for its ‘‘definition’’ of insanin 
in terms no longer used by the modern specialists in abnorma| 
behavior. This is, indeed, a ‘‘straw man.’’ The criticism is mis 
placed. The question of who shall be punished and who shal! }) 
excused is a legal problem, the line to be drawn where it is deen, 

politically wise to draw it. 

The lawyers have frequently resented the implication that tly 
point of demarcation between punishability and non-punishabilit 
is a psychiatric issue. Professor G. H. Dession of the Yale Law 
School has recently made articulate this resentment: ‘Ps 
chiatry,’? he said, ‘thas much less bearing on the problem of 
appropriate standards for legal responsibility than has been com 
monly assumed. What shall be done with any given variety of 
offender, what forms of treatment shall be made available under 
publie auspices, and how any given program is to be set up ar 
questions of social policy and of political science quite outsid 
the scope of psychiatry.’’** The psychiatrists must see, ther 
fore, that the law has framed its statutes in such a way that thos 
offenders whom it hates can be made liable to punishment and 
those whom it cannot hate (for sentiment forbids the hating o! 
those who know not what they do) can be excused. (In rare cases, 
where an ‘‘atrocious crime’’ has been committed by one who was 
not technically punishable, a being so mentally disordered that 
he did not know he was acting wrongly, the law illustrates how a 
strong spirit of retribution can overcome sentiment. In such cases, 
the flexibility of the jury system is depended on to see that punish 
ment is not withheld, while the logical appearance of the legal 
institutions is maintained. ) 

Before any radical reform of this aspect of the criminal law 


is at all possible, therefore, there must be some reduction o! 


32 Seventeen states, however, have recognized the existence of an emotional com 
ponent and have admitted the ‘‘irresistible impulse’’ doctrine as a possible defense 
(Weihofen, note 30, supra, page 16.) Others, like New York, specifically deny * 
‘*A morbid propensity to commit prohibited acts existing in the mind of a person wh 
is not shown to have been incapable of knowing the wrongfulness of such acts, forms 
no defense to a prosecution therefor.’’ (Penal Law, sec. 34.) 

83 From an address delivered before the Association of American Law Schools, De 
28, 1936, as reported in the J. Crim. Law and Criminol., 1937, 27, 758. 
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emotional tension in the pursuit of the criminal. But one cannot 
hope—at least in our present culture—to establish a purely emo- 
‘ionless administration of criminal justice; it is not yet time (and 
‘indeed that time may never come) to substitute completely the 
dovma of determinism for that of free will, to obliterate all dis- 
tinctions of degrees of responsibility and to leave no outlet (except 
mob rule) for the aggressive and punishing hatred of mankind. 
The weakness of the psychiatric position is the weakness of any 
expert viewpoint—that of seeing the problem too narrowly. The 
psychiatrist’s focus is on the determinants of behavior in a par- 
ticular individual. The law shifts the emphasis away from the 
individual to that of society as a whole; that is, to other indi- 
viduals.“* Kven an enlightened judge cannot overlook this point 
or shift the emphasis back again to the individual. ‘*The judge 
must proceed cautiously,’’ said Judge Ulman, ‘‘lest he run counter 
to the community’s sense of justice. While he must not allow 
public or private demands for vindictive punishment to sway him 
toward undue severity, he must not, on the other hand, allow 

advanced thought of science to sway him toward a degree of 
clemency that might shock the public conscience and bring the 
process of the law into disrepute.’ *° 

Until the substantive criminal law feels the pressure for 
reform from within, little can be done by the psychologist to 
disturb the funetioning of the present system. It is difficult to 
say What psyehological or psychiatric contributions might be made 
in the future to this problem of criminal responsibility. We would 
not expeet substantial improvement in the direction of better 
expert testimony. At any rate, this is not the important issue 
that the press has led us to believe. Few jury cases turn on the 
determination of criminal responsibility. More constructive work 
lies in the direction of the development of machinery for dealing 
with the offender before trial (such as the Briggs Law, mentioned 
above) and in the treatment of the criminal after trial or after a 
plea of guilty has been entered. Greater reliance upon the psy- 
chological expert in sentencing and in probation and_ parole 
administration, as well as in prison treatment, will lead to a more 
dynamic understanding of the offender’s behavior in terms of 


‘Judges in eriminal courts and law enforeement officers continually emphasize this 
point. As Justice Black puts it: ‘‘The criminal law already protects the criminal. 
What can be done to protect the public? . . . Even though a murderer be caught 
red-handed there are people who immediately set about to explain it away. They bestow 
oceans of sympathy upon the criminal, but shed no tears over the bereavement of the 

e and children of the victim.’’ (In address cited, note 14, supra.) 

5 See p. 227 of his book: A judge takes the stand (note 16, supra). 
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the impulsive and emotional life rather than in its purely cogyj. 
tive aspects, and will result in greater probabilities for achieving 
the ultimate, rational goal of the criminal law—the protection of 
society. 


The Control and Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of th, 
Offender 

Here the law has found it necessary to turn to a number oj 
different disciplines in dealing with a vital social problem, an 
here the psychologist has been of greatest value. Recent years 
have witnessed the rapid development of the psychological seryice 
in juvenile courts, in departments of probation, in industria 
schools for delinquent boys and girls. There are probably fey 
state prisons today that do not employ the talents of the psy- 
chologist and the psychiatrist. An extensive amount of researc; 
is now being done in the region of control and prevention of crime, 
and the problem of causation is being pursued with new vigor 
by the psychologists and the sociologists. This is inevitable, fo 
a purely legal treatment of the offender must necessarily lead to 
further recidivism and hence to more crime. The law is susceptible 
to the logic of this situation and is slowly becoming more willing to 
enlist the aid of the psychologist in rehabilitating the offender 
before turning him back to society as a free agent. Even here, 
however, the spirit of punishment again prevails over that ot 
reform, and no prison today can be considered primarily an 
institution for the rehabilitation of the anti-social. The unquench- 
able desire for retribution retards progress. This must be faced 
as a hard fact and not set up as a bone of contention. The psycho- 
therapists must recognize that they on their part have been unable 
to satisfy the law’s demand for definiteness and for certainty of 
proof in the treatment of the criminal. They are not able to 
point to even a dozen cases of genuine criminality completely and 
permanently cured solely by the technique of mental therapy. 
Such proof is what the law asks, but, of course, the psychologists 
and psvchiatrists are not dialecticians and any satisfaction of the 
law’s demands in this direction seems beyond reasonable expect- 
ancy."° While research proceeds, tolerance and mutual under- 


86 This challenge has been frequently thrown out by legislators and practical adminis 
trators. J, Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. 8. Dept 
of Justice, puts it this way: ‘‘It may be that crime is a disease, that there is som 
quirk in a man’s make-up which makes a criminal of him. But until it is definite'y 
established that criminals are merely sick persons and methods of treatment are devised 
to cure their illness, society, in self-defense, must stick to its policy of punisliment 
(Italics writer’s.) From an address to the Internationa’ Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 22, 1936. 
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standing are essential prerequisites to further progress in dealing 
with crime control and prevention, for as time goes on the realiza- 
tion will grow that the psychological and social problems involved 
‘herein are as important as the purely legal and political ones. 


Ill 

[his bifocal treatment of psycho-legal relationships in general, 
with particular reference to three arbitrarily selected problems 
within the field of mutual interests, brings into sharp outline a 
few points demanding careful consideration. 

\Ve have attempted to show that the continued resistance of 

e law to the findings of the psychologists is a very natural one 
ind must be understood before codperation can be achieved; that 
psychologists on their part have manifested certain ‘*blind 
is’’ which have served to widen the gap between the two 
disciplines. The psychologists must recognize the fact that though 

iw is dealing fundamentally with the same subject matter, 
tis not traveling along the same straight line, but, on the eon- 
trary, has set up very different goals. We have seen, for example, 
that the law was interested more in competitive activity than in 
testimonial accuracy, more in expressions of punitive impulses 

in sympathetic understanding of anti-social behavior, and 
soon. In spite of this, the psychologist, we have tried to show, 
n make certain positive contributions to legal practice. 

Before any substantial degree of cooperation ean be achieved, 
will be necessary (1) for the lawyer to gain a more thorough 
sp of psyehological knowledge; to acquire deeper insight into 
e human problems of the law. Today we see deans of law 
schools urging the incorporation in the law school curriculum of 
psychological studies and other social sciences, in order that law 
may be studied as a vital part of our present culture rather than 
is an isolated system of legal rules and decisions. (2) It will be 
necessary also for the psychologist to understand the legal point 
of view. He must strive for a keener appreciation of the law’s 
aims and essential spirit by studying legal behavior in actual 
practice rather than under the artificial conditions of the labora- 
tory or office, by first-hand studies of criminal procedure and 
of the criminal himself, and by further research in useful problems 

the field of social psychology. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that progress can be 
achieved only by breaking down professional barriers. It is not 
‘question, in short, of replacing legal decisions by psychological 
analyses, legal fictions by psychological facts, legal rules of 
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responsibility by psychological dogmas, but rather a problem of 
¢vradual assimilation of psychological knowledge by the Jaw 
when and where it is needed and when and where it is available.” 
Furthermore, it must be appreciated that human behavior jis yo; 
material which the psychologist alone may study for the purpose 
of formulating rules and laws relating thereto, but a problem 
also for the economist, the sociologist and other specialists, 
Human behavior, in short, remains human behavior in spite of 
the conceptual categories that seek to split it into artificial seg 
ments. And the lawyer must recognize that many problems which 
appear on the surface to be exclusively legal problems cannot be 
satisfactorily and permanently solved without the aid of those 
who in their respective fields have made a special study of them. 


87 It is interesting and significant that the most penetrating books on the psyel 
logical function of lawyers and judges have come from the pens of lawyers and politica 
scientists rather than from psychologists as such. On examination of these books 
however, it is seen that there is considerable borrowing from the psychologists. Th 
implications are in the direction of collaboration rather than of attack and rebuttal! 
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THE PATELLAR REFLEX AND PERSONALITY 


By J. P. GUILFORD anp ROBERT C. HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


WO suggestions arising from earlier work have led to the 

present study. Guilford and Hunt,' in their research on 

MeDougall’s theory of introversion-extroversion, suggest the 
possibility of a negative correlation between the amplitude of 
the patellar reflex and some typical test of introversion. Free- 
man, after considering the knee-jerk as a measure of general 
wuscular tonicity, suggests that an investigation might be made 
to determine the réle played by muscular tonicity as the basis of 
a personality trait. 

In this study two questionnaires, the patellar reflex, and two 
ambiguous figures were used in testing McDougall’s hypothesis. 
According to his hypothesis a rapid rate of fluctuation indicates 
a high degree of cortical inhibition over lower nervous centers 
because of a greater ease of conduction in the higher centers, and 
so, by drainage, a dampening of lower-center activity. We should, 
therefore, expect a rapid rate of fluctuation to go with a reduced 
patellar reflex. The correlation should be significantly negative 
between fluctuation rate and height or speed of the patellar reflex. 
The outline cube, frequently used in testing McDougall’s theory, 
was eliminated from this study due to the generally negative 
results obtained by Frederiksen and Guilford,* and Hunt and 
Guilford. Frederiksen found almost no correlation between fluc- 
tuation rate of the eube and individual items in a typical ques- 
tionnaire. Hunt found little or no indication of a correlation 
between fluctuation rate of the cube and introversion-extroversion 
as indicated by the various questionnaires then available. 

MeDougall’s own limited experimental work had been confined 
to the use of the windmill illusion, and there is a possibility that 
the fuetuation of this phenomenon is not identical with the flue- 


'J. P. Guilford and J. MeV. Hunt, Some further experimental tests of MeDougall’s 
theory of introversion-extroversion, this JOURNAL, 1931, 26, 324-332. 
_ ?G. L. Freeman, Introduction to physiological psychology, New York: Ronald 
reas, 1935, p. 565. 

‘J. P. Guilford and N. O. Frederiksen, Personality traits and fluctuations of the 
cube, Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 465-474. 

Loc. cit. 
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tuation of the cube. Just as this study was initiated, Hoffeditz,: 
using fifteen different fluctuating figures, found in preliminary 
results that the Scripture blocks seemed most satisfactory from 
the standpoint of the ease and definiteness of report. We there. 
fore used this figure in addition to the windmill. This provides g 
phenomenon of reversible perspective in a geometric figure similar 
to the cube. Hoffeditz’s later results demonstrated that the rate 
of fluctuation of the windmill has very little in common with other 
fluctuating phenomena as a measure of individual differences, 
whereas the Scripture blocks figure has much in common with 
other figures in this respect, though not so much in common as 
the cube. 

The personality questionnaires used in this study were the 
Conklin test,° and the Nebraska Personality Inventory II." The 
Conklin test was designed to measure personality traits on the 
basis of likes and dislikes. If an individual prefers overt activity 
to reading or discussing or writing about certain activities, he 
is classified as an extrovert. As a result of Frederiksen’s study 
we were led to believe that ‘impulsiveness’ is not the best descrip 
tion of MeDougall’s concept of introversion-extroversion. TTunt’s 
work had emphasized the social aspect of introversion-extrover 
sion. We therefore decided to lay stress in this study upon the 
thinking aspect of that commonly known variable of personality 
Conklin’s test stresses a distinction between ‘liking for action’ 
and ‘liking for thinking.’ 

A factor analysis of the items in a typical questionnaire on 
introversion-extroversion* indicated the presence of a thinking 
factor in some of the test items. A new questionnaire was built 
around those items, attempting to bring out a distinction between 
those individuals who habitually ‘stop to think’ and those who 
habitually respond overtly or who even dislike or avoid thinking. 
Incidentally, the same factor analysis indicated another variable; 
a distinction between the happy-go-lucky or carefree individual 
and the serious-minded, conscientious individual. This variable 
we shall eall rhathymia, a term coined from the Greek. Further 


5 E. L. Hoffeditz, Factors present in the fluctuation of fifteen ambiguous phenomena 
(a doctoral thesis in the University of Nebraska Library), 1935. 

6 FE. 8. Conklin, Extrovert and introvert differences, Ped. Sem., 1927, $4, 27-37. 

7Samples may be secured from the Department of Psychology, University 
Nebraska, 

* J. P. Guilford and R. B. Guilford, An analysis of the factors in a typical test of 
introversion-extroversion, this JOURNAL, 1933, 28, 377-399. The thinking factor appeared 
in a more recent factor analysis of the questionnaire, an account of which appears 
under the title of ‘‘ Personality factors S, E, and M and their measurement’? in the 
J. Psychol., 1936, 2, 109-127. 
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alysis of Inventory II should define and differentiate these two 
riables, thinking introversion and rhathymia, more exactly and 


verify their reality. We have set up two tentative scoring scales 
for the items in the questionnaire. At present the two scorings 
for the rhathymia and thinking variables have a negative correla- 

so the two traits are not completely independent as now 
scored, 

The foregoing discussion and the following discussion suggest 
these problems: 

(1) To determine the validity of Freeman’s theory of per- 
-onality by investigating the relationship between normal muscular 
tonicity as measured by the patellar reflex and the scores made 
» some tests of personality. 

(2) To determine the validity of McDougall’s hypothesis by 
finding the relationship between the height of the knee-jerk and 
scores made on the personality inventories. 

(3) To test McDougall’s hypothesis further by looking for 
possible interrelationships between fluctuation rate of the am- 
bicuous figures and height of the knee-jerk, and between fluctua- 
tion rate and the scores on the new personality tests. 

(4) To determine the relationship between the ability of indi- 
viduals to inerease their muscular tonicity by means of the hand- 
crip method and the personality inventories. 

(5) To determine the relationship between the ability of indi- 
viduals to decrease their tonicity by voluntary relaxation and the 
various personality inventories. 

(6) Incidentally to determine whether individual differences 
in the increase in amplitude of the knee-jerk during the handgrip 
are correlated with the relative amounts of exertion in the act 
of gripping. 

Problems 4 and 5 require further comment. As related to 
introversion-extroversion, the change in height of the patellar 
reflex offers several possibilities. Any change in the experimental 
situation might be expected to influence the extrovert relatively 
more than the introvert, since the extrovert is generally thought 
‘to be the more adaptable to changes. The amount of alteration of 
the knee-jerk, irrespective of its direction, will therefore be one 
more variable to compare with indicators of introversion-extro- 
version. Another possibility to be considered is that extroverts, 
who are generally thought to be more suggestible than introverts, 
may respond more fully to the instruction to ‘‘relax’’ and hence 
show relatively more loss in the knee-jerk under that condition, 
and likewise in response to the suggestion to ‘‘squeeze’’ the hand 
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dynamometer they may give a more radical increase in the knee. 
jerk. The amount of change when the direction is considered wil! 
therefore give another variable to take into account. 


APPARATUS 


The apparatus used in studying the patellar reflex was similar 
to that described by Varnum.” We believe, however, that a dis 
tinct improvement was made in the mode of recording the knee 
jerks. In the Varnum technique a string leads from the heel of 
the subject through pulleys to a writing stylus on a smoked drum, 
It is obvious that for a constant angle of excursion of the lower 
leg, the distance traveled by the heel depends upon the distance 
between the pivot at the knee and the heel or point of attachment 
of the string. By an empirical method we converted all records 
into comparable measurements such as would be obtained for a 


constant leneth of lee. 

Both the Seripture blocks figure and the windmill figure were 
exposed to O on a large neutral gray background under constant 
artificial illumination at a distance of 48 inches. The Scripture 
blocks figure occupied a space of 16 square inches, and the wind 
mill figure 18 square inches. The arrangement of the windmill 
figure was very similar to that described by Miles.*® The shadow 
of a slowly rotating windmill is seen by O, now apparently rotating 
in one direction and now in another, although objectively the whee! 
is turning in a constant manner. 


PROCEDURE 


Fifty male subjects, 6 graduate students and 44 undergraduate 
students in psychology, were used. The knee-jerks of the subjects 
were tested under all three of the following conditions: (1) the 
normal knee-jerk; (2) the knee-jerk under the influence of volun- 
tary partial relaxation; (3) the knee-jerk under the influence of 
reénforcement. The test period for each subject was on three 
alternate or successive days. The time of day for each O varied 
not over an hour from the time of day on which he began. (n 
each day ten knee-jerk responses were recorded under each of the 
three conditions, making a total of 30 recordings per day, and 4 
final total of 90 for the three days. The Dodge" ‘exploratory 


9W. Varnum, Latent “ime of the patellar reflex, J. Exper. Psychol., 1937, 1, 


1” W. R. Miles, Figure for ‘windmill illusion,’ J. Gen. Psychol., 1924, 2, 14). 
11R. Dodge, A systematic exploration of the normal knee jerk, Zach, /. Allg 


Physiol., 1910, 12, 1-58. 
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technique’ Was employed on 5 subjects other than the 50 used 
in this study in order to determine the optimal conditions of 
stimulation. 
connection with problem 6, we wished to know whether an 

ydividual’s change in height of patellar reflex would depend upon 
his own degree of exertion in making the handgrip. Each day three 
maxunum handgrip records were made by each O, nine in all. 
Records were kept of the 30 handgrips used to reénforee the knee- 
erk. A ratio was found between the mean of the 30 and the mean 
of the 9 maximum handgrips. This gave a constant to indicate 
the average voluntary exertion of each individual. 

The stimulus for the knee-jerk was applied by permitting a 

mulus hammer to fall from a fixed height of 45 degrees from 
the horizontal. The hammer was allowed to strike the tendon 10 
times in suecession at the rate of 7 stimulations per minute. The 
time interval between stimuli was varied in order to eliminate 
constant muscular adjustments due to the expectation. 

Preceding the tests under the partially relaxed condition, the 
sibject was given the following written instructions: 


Permit vour body to become limp, making vour limbs feel as if they 
would fall from the table. Let vour head droop and close vour eyes during 
the applications of the stimulus hammer. 


After the Instructions were read by the subject, he was allowed 
three minutes to adjust to the prescribed relaxed position. Ten 
responses were recorded. 

To test the knee-jerk under increased tension, the following 
written instructions were given: 


, 


On the command ‘‘Squeeze’’ vou are to grip the hand dynamometer 
vith all vour might. After the stimulus hammer has struck your knee, 
release your grip until the next command is given. Your eves must be kept 
losed at all times. 


Bowditch and Warren,” in studying the effects of increased 
tension, observed that frequently a decreased amplitude (below 
normal) occurred. They suggest that this decrease may be due 
to O's failure to become tense at the optimal moment between the 
command ‘*squeeze’’ and the stimulation of the tendon. When the 
time interval between the reénforcement signal and the blow was 
prolonged, the knee-jerk became much reduced in extent and even 
entirely disappeared. With a still longer prolongation of the in- 


12H. P. Bowditch and J. W. Warren, The knee jerk and its physiological modifica 
hons, J. Physiol., 1890, 2, 25-64. 
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terval the knee-jerk returned to its normal value. The interval a; 
which the effect changed from positive to negative varied wit) 
different individuals from 0.22 see. to 0.6 see. The interval at 
which the knee-jerk returned to its normal value was 1.7 sec. ty 
2.9 see. We found through preliminary experimentation that the 
best results were obtained if the release of the hammer and th 
command ‘‘squeeze’’ occurred simultaneously. 

The instructions for observing the Scripture blocks were as 
follows: 


J. P. Guilford and Robert C. Hall 


As you view this figure, you will notice that it appears in two ways 
At every shift of the figure you are to push the lever of the hand counter 
immediately, and then release it so that the next shift may be record: 
Assume a passive attitude, permitting the shifts to occur as they will. Do 
NOT try to retard or accelerate the occurrence of the shifts, since ¢! 


passive attitude is best. 
After a preliminary practice period, the fluctuation rate was re 
orded for six minutes for each subject (two minutes on each of 
the three days). 

For the windmill illusion the written instructions were as 
follows: 


As you view the windmill you will observe that it apparently revoly 
in two directions, clockwise and counterclockwise. At the change in th 
direction of the revolutions, push the lever of the hand counter. A _ passi 


attitude is to be assumed. 


as for the 


Records for six minutes of observation were taken 
Scripture blocks. 

The test questionnaires were given at the close of the second 
and third days of experimentation with each subject. 


RESULTS 


The knee-jerk records of fifty subjects numbered 150 sets of 
30 each; a total of 4,500 extents measured under all three experi 
mental conditions. In order to make all knee-jerk records com- 
parable from subject to subject, the extents measured in milli- 
meters were translated into degrees of arc by means of a linear 
graph. This graph was derived empirically from the apparatus. 

Reliabilities of the data were found by the Spearman-Brown 
formula using the split-half (odd-even) technique. The reliability 
of the normal knee-jerk measurements was .991 + .001; for the 
knee-jerk under relaxation it was .998 + .001; and under tension 
989 + .001. These extremely high reliabilities give every indica 
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tion of very accurate measurement by the apparatus, and also 
reveal the fact that the measurements of the knee-jerk are reliable 
er every type of instruction. 
Differences were computed between results obtained under the 
three conditions affecting the knee-jerk. Comparing the results 
ander instructions to relax with those under normal conditions, 
we find that 62 per cent of the subjects showed reduction in 
amplitude as a result of relaxation, and 32 per cent showed facili- 
tation. This may mean that not only was there a lack of ability 
to relax on the part of some subjects, but that, in many indi- 
viduals, attempts to relax actually increased the tension. The 
ferences between the relaxed and tensed conditions reveal that 
i+ per cent of the Os the extents were augmented, whereas for 
26 per cent they were diminished under the handgrip situation as 
pared with the relaxed condition. The differences between 
normal and tensed conditions reveal 80 per cent of the Os having 
facilitation and 20 per cent inhibition of the reflex. These results 
all seriously into question the efficacy of the knee-jerk method 
as an indicator of muscular tonicity, or else the effectiveness of 
our conditions for controlling it. 

Reliabilities of the differences between the means under the 
three conditions were tested by means of critical ratios. The three 
means for the normal, reénforced, and relaxed knee-jerk were 

25.7%, and 21.42 degrees of are, respectively. The three 
standard errors of the means were .834, .653, and .839, respec- 
tively. The range of individual differences under the normal 
ondition was 1.3 to 36.7 degrees; under the relaxed condition, 
1.2 to 34.7 degrees; and under tension &.2 to 38.7 degrees. We 
therefore had rather decided individual differences under all three 
conditions. 

The eritieal ratio (CR) for the differences between the normal 
and relaxed conditions is 1.96¢, indicating 976 chances in a thou- 
sand that there is a real difference in the expected direction. The 
CR for the difference between the relaxed and tensed conditions 
was 3.140, indicating 999 chances in a thousand for a real differ- 
ence. The CR for the difference between the normal and the 
tensed conditions was 3.09c, indicating also 999 chances in a thou- 
sand. These statistics indicate that the probability of decreasing 
tonicity under relaxation is not as great as that for increasing it 
under the condition of handgrip ‘facilitation.’ 

The serious problem arises as to whether there is such a thing 
as a general tonicity, and if there is, whether the patellar reflex 
or any local test is adequate for measuring it. It is quite apparent 
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that many subjects when told to relax do not or cannot do go, 
or that the muscles of the leg, at least, actually become more 
tense. It may be that the mere instruction to ‘‘relax’’ gives the 
subject a task to do, and a task in some subjects automatically 
increases tonicity. It may be that each subject has his owy 
habitual pattern of tension in response to specific tasks. Sueh 
a state of affairs would make our proposal to measure individua| 
differences in tonicity a very dubious undertaking. Our very hig), 
coefficients of reliability may not be taken to mean that we have 
measured accurately degrees of general tonicity. For this reasoy 
our conclusions concerning Freeman’s suggestion must be drawn 
with certain reservations. 

The fluctuation rate in number of shifts per minute was counted 
for each O on each day and a pool of his six minutes of observa 
tion was taken to represent his characteristic rate. By cor 
relating each day’s average fluctuation rate against that of each 
other day, we obtained the reliability of only one-third of the 
test’s entire length. The reliability of the whole test was obtained 
by means of the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. The follow 
ing were the reliabilities for the Scripture blocks figure: days 
1 and 2, 6.940 + .004; days 2 and 3, 0.982 + .001; and days 1 and 
3, 0.918 + .005. The reliabilities for the windmill figure were as 
follows: days 1 and 2, 0.901 + .006; days 2 and 3, 0.885 = .00s: 
and days 1 and 3, 0.842 + .013. The value of N for the Scripture 
blocks was 50 and for the windmill 32, since not all the Os had the 
windmill test. 


CORRELATIONS 


From an inspection of the correlations between the knee-jerk 
obtained under the three conditions (see Table I) and other tests, 
it will be seen that none of the coefficients exceed their probable 
errors by more than four times. This indicates that there is no 
significant relationship between the knee-jerk and either the per 
sonality test scores or the fluctuation rates. On the basis oi 
McDougall’s hypothesis, one would expect to find a negative cor- 
relation between the normal knee-jerk and the T-score (thinking 
introversion) of the Nebraska Personality Inventory II. The knee- 
jerk is supposed to give the clue as to the freedom of inhibition 
of the passage of nervous impulses in the higher centers and the 
T-score may be taken to indicate the dominance of the cortical 
activity. The coefficient is negative under each of the three con- 
ditions (—0.20, —0.25, and —0.27) but insignificant. Likewise, on 
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hasis of this hypothesis, one should expect to find a positive 
eorrelation between the normal knee-jerk and the R-score. The 
eoeficient is positive in every case (0.19, 0.12, and 0.15) but again 
‘nsignificant. These coefficients, though very low, are just con- 
sistent enough to lend a hope that if some test better than the 
knee-jerk for indicating the freedom of reflexes from cortical 
dominance were used, significant correlations might result. 


TABLE I 


THE INTERCORRELATIONS AND THEIR PROBABLE ERRORS 
Nebraska Inventory II Fluctuation Rate 
~ Conklin Hand 
T-Score R-Seore Test Blocks Windmill grip 
Knee-Jerk —.20+.09 .19+.09 14.09 02.10 162.12 
Knee-Jerk 252.09 12+.09 —.11+.09 .11+.09 OS+.11 


Knee-Jerk .27+.09 15.09 -18+.09 04.12 192.09 


rE DIFFERENCE 
Relaxed —.01+.10 —.102+.09 —.042+.10 18+.09 —.10+.12 

ute Difference 

Relaxed 


12+.09 —.01+.10 02.10 A7+.09 


RAIC DIFFERENCE 


Normal—Relaxed —.04+.10 —.07+.10 —.06+.10 .09+.12 
gebraic Difference 
ed—Relaxed 06.10 09.10 10+.09 —.05+.10 08.12 
raic Difference 
Normal 062.10 —.17+.09 06.10 06+.10 —.12+.12 16.09 


Test 44+.08 —.38+.08 .11+.09 
P Seore —.09+.10 0 
—.23+.09 4 


Blocks 502.09 


‘rom present indications the Conklin Test seems to be, at 
least to a small extent, a measure of the same thing as factor 7’ 
in Inventory Il. The correlation obtained (0.44 + .077) is positive 
and significant of a real but small relationship. 

Correlations between the knee-jerk and the fluctuation rates 
of the two ambiguous figures reveal no relationships. The cor- 
relations are positive, not negative, and hence MeDougall’s hy- 
pothesis is left wanting verification from this direction. 

As for Freeman’s suggestion that general tonicity is the basis 
for a personality trait, we find that none of the correlations cor- 
roborate his theory. This problem is left open until we have 
further knowledge about individual differences in general tonicity 
and until we have tests of known validity for measuring those 
individual differences. 

Correlations of the differences between the extents of the knee- 
jerk under different conditions both regarding and disrgarding 
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their directions (algebraic and absolute differences) yield nothing 
in the way of significance, as may be seen in rows 4 to 9 of Table | 

Biserial correlation charts were prepared for the data eop 
cerning the normal, relaxed, and tensed conditions affecting thp 
knee-jerk and the 89 individual items of the Nebraska Personalit; 
Inventory II. Some items that we might expect to correlate wit) 
the height of the knee-jerk under one or more of the experimenta| 
conditions are: 

(1) Would you rate yourself as a tense or ‘‘high strung” ind; 
vidual? 

(2) Do you usually feel restless while listening to a lecture? 

(3) Are you inclined to be quick and sure in your actions! 

(4) Do you frequently find it difficult to go to sleep at nigh: 
even though you are tired? 

In all four cases and with all other items except one, the cor 
relations were insignificant. One significant biserial r was found 
between the normal knee-jerk and the item ‘*Can you relax your- 
self easily when lying or sitting down?’’ The correlation was 
+ 0.47 + .114. This indicates that there is a tendency for people 
with lower knee-jerks to find it more difficult to relax than people 
with higher knee-jerks. This result is surprising from some 
aspects but is explicable from other points of view. If the height 
of the knee-jerk measures tonicity, we should expect the individual 
who says he can relax easily while sitting down, in which postur 
the reflex was measured, to have a lower knee-jerk. From this 
line of reasoning a negative correlation should be expected. On 
the other hand, it looks as though those who believe they ca 
relax easily are habitually more tense, and in spite of what they 
believe to be a great reduction of tonicity when sitting down, the) 
still retain a greater residual tonicity which expresses itself i 
a greater knee-jerk. Another possibility that must be considered 
is that answers to the test item are invalid; an individual cannot 
truthfully answer the question. But a significant correlation 
would indicate that O is reporting something consistently whieh 
is held in common with the height of the knee-jerk. 

Again we must consider a point made earlier, that the knee-jerk 
does not measure general tonicity in the sense that it represents 
an indicator of tonicity throughout the body. Granting that it \s 
a measure of general tonicity at the moment, we cannot be sure 
that it measures habitual tonicity. Some individuals may main- 
tain their habitual, general tonicity after sitting down in the pos 
ture demanded by the knee-jerk experiment, or at least a tonicity 
proportional to their habitual tonicity, whereas others may change 
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onsiderably. The great number of individual variations which 
we found under changed instructions indicate that in the sitting 
posture we do not catch all individuals in the same status regarding 
voneral tonicity. 

Laying aside for the moment the question as to whether the 
knee-jerk measures habitual general tonicity, what has the cor- 
elation of +0.47 between the normal knee-jerk and self-reported 
bility to relax to do with the MeDougall hypothesis? We assumed 
_ priori that a negative answer to the question, ‘‘Can you relax 
ourself easily when lying or sitting down?’’ indicates introversion 
‘of the thinking type) and a positive answer indicates extroversion. 

‘fact that a high knee-jerk goes with a positive response to the 
iestion and a low knee-jerk with a negative response would tend 

agree with MeDougall’s theory. The issues are not clear, how- 
ver, at this point. If we assume that the thinking introvert main- 
tains greater tension even when sitting down, why does he not by 
reenforcement have a higher knee-jerk? Note that we have used 
he word ‘*tension’’ in the last question, rather than the word 
“tonicity.”’ Our results lead us to suspect that perhaps a dis- 
tinction will have to be made between the two concepts. We may 

ve to bring into our theorizing the notion of cortical tension (we 
lislike to postulate with some others a ‘‘psychie tension’’) which 
voes With good cortical conduction and the supposed introvert 
wake-up. ‘This may be separate and distinct from what we call 
muscular tonieity..* The height of the knee-jerk may be a function 
of the two different factors. It may be increased by facilitating 
veneral muscular tonicity and decreased by drainage because of 
the cortical tension. The responses of individuals to the question, 
“Can you relax, ete.,’’ may also be determined to some degree 
oy the two factors. But apparently, if the two factors are sep- 
irate and distinet, our Os were more influenced by their awareness 
cortical tension than they were by muscular tonicity in their 
auswers to the question on relaxation. 

Our distinction between tension and tonicity may not stand up 
der further investigation, but it at least accounts for the sur- 
prising fact that those who say they can relax have a higher knee- 
erk than those who say they cannot, and also for the fact that 


s the leg muscles, and the other in the more delicate muscles, the vocal muscles 
uscles, which are suspected of carrying the burden of the symbolie responses 
thinking. When the symbolic processes are mobilized for action, as in the 
of a problem, however, it is typically found that the knee-jerk is facilitated, 
€ two types of tonicity are apparently interrelated. 
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and our conception of thinking introversion. Other correlations 
with this test item are: differences between the normal knee-jerk 
and the knee-jerk under relaxation, +0.10+.14; the knee-jerk 
under the condition of relaxation, +0.15+.13; and the knee. 
jerk under the tensed condition, +0.15+.12, all insignificant. 
Some of the other intercorrelations in Table I are of interest 
The correlation of 0.50 between the two ambiguous figures shows 
that some of the factors affecting fluctuation rates of the two aye 
held in common, but the greater part of the factors are inde 
pendent. The correlations between the T- and R-scores and the 
Conklin Test (+0.44 and —0.38, respectively) indicate that they 
are measuring to some extent the same trait of personality. The 
correlation of —0.44 between the 7-score and the windmill test 
and of —0.37 between the Conklin test and the windmill! tes. 
indicate that the lower the fluctuation rate of the windmill, the 
greater the degree of thinking introversion, in direct opposition, 
to the prediction from McDougall’s hypothesis. The correspond 
ing correlations with the Seripture blocks test are insignificant. 
Column 6 of Table I shows only two correlation coefficients, 
between the hand dynamometer ratios (the ratio of the reénforeing 
exertion to maximum exertion) and both the knee-jerk under ten 
sion and the algebraic differences between tensed and normal knee 
jerk extents respectively. The coefficients are both positive bw 
insignificant. The first one indicates that there is no relatio 
between the normal knee-jerk and the individual’s tendency to use 
his full energy in the reénforcing grip. The second one gives an 
answer to problem 6 stated in the first part of this report. Ther 
is evidently no relationship between individual differences in the 
amount of exertion on the hand dynamometer and individual dif 
ferences in the consequent increase in the knee-jerk amplitude. 
We may say, therefore, that individual differences under the 
handgrip situation are not influenced by variability in individual 
exertion with the dynamometer. One individual exerted only 4 
per cent of his maximum strength on the average and another ‘" 
per cent, with others varying between those two extremes. It lias 
generally been assumed that the greater the exertion in gripping, 
the greater the knee-jerk amplitude. This may be true for the 
single individual, but it is not true for individual differences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. It was found that normal tonicity as indicated by the exten! 
of the knee-jerk bears no significant relationship to any of the 
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personality traits considered in this study, particularly to ‘think- 
ing introversion’ as indicated by responses to inventories. 

). MeDougall’s theory of introversion-extroversion again lacks 
verification, since the correlation between the normal knee-jerk 
and the tests of introversion did not yield significant correlations, 
although these correlations were all in the expected direction. 

3. Factors of increased muscular tension, relaxation under in- 
struction to relax, and their consequent influences upon the knee- 
ierk, bear no apparent relationships to the personality traits con- 
sidered in this study. 

4. Correlation of changes in the knee-jerk under tensed and 
relaxed conditions with these personality traits reveal no signifi- 
cnt correlations. 

5. Individual differences in exertion in the handgrip are not a 
factor in producing individual differences in facilitation of the 
knee-jerk since there is no correlation between the amount of 
exertion (measured in relation to the maximum grip) made by an 
individual and the increase in his knee-jerk. 

§. It was found possible to secure measurements of almost per- 
fect reliability of the knee-jerk extents under all three conditions, 
normal, relaxation, and tension. 

7. The biserial correlation of +0.47 between the normal knee- 
jerk and self-reported ability to relax suggests a distinction to be 
made between muscular tonicity and cortical tension or some other 
form of tension. 

8. It is probable that the height of the patellar reflex is not a 
valid indieator of individual differences in general habitual mus- 
cular tonicity. 

9. MeDougall’s theory is decidedly lacking in support as indi- 
cated by negative correlations between fluctuation rates of the 
windmill figure and questionnaire indicators of introversion. 

10. Better indicators of general, habitual tonicity in individuals 
must be established before a valid test of Freeman’s theory of 
tonicity types in personality can be made. 
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A STUDY OF INSTABILITY USING THE GOODENOUGH 
DRAWING SCALE 


By MOSHE BRILL 
THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


N practically every phase of the study and interpretation of 
| maladjustment, psychologists and psychiatrists differ. It ap. 

pears that the basic reason for these controversies lies in tly 
fact that the study, observations, and description of maladjustment 
have been largely literary in type and subjective in nature. Oy 
finds, therefore, a variety of opinions and generalizations that can 
be easily discarded on the ground that they have never been sul 
jected to a rigorous experimental study. 

The failure of investigators to study maladjustment objec 
tively has been indicated time and again by both psychiatrists and 
psychologists. Thus Glueck (6, 119) states: ‘*In dealing with th 
defective, we at least have a number of rather dependable criteria 
which enable us to diagnose his condition. ... No such dependab! 
criteria are available as yet for a diagnosis of psychopathy.” 
Slawson (12, 216-17) indicates that the ineffectiveness of the stud 
ies, descriptions, and results of personal experience of noted psy 
chiatrists is due largely to the following two factors: (1) The 
studies have not as a rule utilized objective instruments of pre 
cision, but have been based largely upon the subjective opinions of 
observers, whose findings, although in all probability accurat 
determinations of the symptoms observed, do not lend themselves 
to comparisons because of their subjectivity; (2) the studies 
relating to emotional instability lack quantitative designations, 
thus making it impossible to put the results of studies to a statis 


tical analysis. 
Alfred Binet had considerable interest in the qualitative anal 
vsis of the responses given on his original mental scale, with a view 
to differentiating the mentally disturbed from the mentally def 
cient. However, he was unable to prove conclusively the differ 
entiating features of his scale in this respect. Later on, clinicians 
reported empirical evidences of characteristic performance on 
certain standardized tests and scales of maladjusted individuals 
functioning on various levels of intelligence. Mateer(10) proposed 
ten criteria of psychopathy arrived at through her experiences i 
288 
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‘he diagnosis of clinical cases. These empirical evidences must be 


examined experimentally. 


The judgments of expert clinicians are undoubtedly extremely 
mportant, but, theoretically at least, if their judgments are basi- 
correct, they ought to correlate highly with experimental 
indings. If one compares the performance on certain tests and 
wales of an adjusted group with that of a maladjusted group (both 
eroups being otherwise equated on the major factors), a significant 
ud reliable difference between the central tendencies of the two 
sroups is to be expected. Practically, however, the experimental 
studies on the subject reported thus far do not always bear out the 
linician’s judgments. The differences observed clinically and 
eported to exist in the performance of the adjusted compared with 
he maladjusted do not always show up when treated by statistical 
wethods. In one of the few studies along this line, the one by 
Ester K. Rosen(11), the conclusions are by no means reassuring 
vith regard to the value of psychometries in diagnosing maladjust- 
ment. One of Rosen’s foremost conclusions was, ‘‘None of these 
tests prove diagnostic of the conditions which psychiatrists call 
‘neurotic.’ Non-neurotic children exist who are indistinguishable 
from the neuroties in the performance studied’’(11, 40). 
lt appears that the period of construction of new intelligence 
tests is, at least for the present, over. The clinician today is pri- 
marily concerned about the use to which the already available tech- 
niques can be put. He endeavors, therefore, to determine which 
test will help him in arriving at a meaningful, objective, and accu- 
rate diagnosis of problems of maladjustment. The clinician does 
not approach this matter naively. He is well aware of the short- 
omings and limitations of present day objective methods in the 
study of clinieal cases. The notion that maladjustment, or even 
nental deficiency, can be diagnosed by means of one or more end- 
vores on mental tests has long since lost its popularity. How- 
ever, there is a definite need to determine experimentally the values 
of the commonly used mental tests in differentiating the socially 
adjusted from the socially maladjusted. 
lt is common belief among clinicians that ‘‘deviations from the 
normal in intelligence level and in intelligence functioning may, 
must, and do oceur together in all possible variations’’(10, 148). 
An individual may be equipped with very little intelligence, vet he 
may function normally. On the other hand, there are individuals 
who have about the same amount of mentality, so far as it can be 
iieasured, and yet are social misfits because of emotional insta- 
hility. This fact is easily discernible in an institution for the 
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mentally deficient. Here may be found individuals who, after 4 
period of serious social and vocational education, will be able to 
return to the community and adjust satisfactorily under super. 
vision. One may also find mental deficients who, although of the 
same mental level as the former group, do not profit by social and 
vocational training and will, therefore, never be able to adjust jy 
the ordinary community. Furthermore, the latter type of mentally 
deficient is often seriously maladjusted even in the institutiona| 
environment, which is, as a rule, extremely simple. From the 
standpoint of social adjustment it is by far more important to 
determine the way an individual’s mental equipment functions 
than its amount or level. 

The clinician today assumes that the laboratory techniques 
should better enable him to observe the individual under various 
conditions and to describe his observations. The clinician ‘‘ can be 
successful in this just to the extent that he is able to interpret the 
measured results in the light of a great variety of observable but 
unmeasured, and as yet unmeasurable, qualitative factors that ar 
of equal importance in the total picture(5, 1). 

The Goodenough Draw-a-Man Scale(8) has attracted in recent 
vears the attention of both clinical psychologists and research 
workers in mental testing. This test was found in recent studies 
to be valid and reliable(4). Goodenough claims that ‘‘tentative 
experimentation suggests the possibility of devising a method of 
scoring drawings in such a way as to throw light on the functional! 
mental disorders, but such a method has not yet been devel 
oped’’(8, 82). She also states: ‘‘It is not entirely unreasonable 
that a form of expression so closely related to the child’s mental 
life as is spontaneous drawing may perhaps reveal traces of such 
maladjustment’’* (9, 497). In a study of the reliability of the 
Goodenough test, Yepsen(13, 451) concluded that ‘‘the test itself 
appears to measure something not entirely covered by the Binet.”’ 
Concerning the problem of further research, Goodenough states: 
‘‘The subject might well repay further research’’(9, 498). 


THE PROBLEM 


The present study is one of a series of comparative studies of 
the performance of adjusted and maladjusted mentally deficient 
boys in a state institution ¢ on various commonly-used standard- 
ized tests and seales(1; 2; 3). The purpose of this study is to 


* Menta) disorders. 
t This study was made at the New Lisbon, N. J., Colony for the Feeble-Minded. 
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determine how well the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Intelligence Seale 
differentiates between the socially adjusted and the socially mal- 
adjusted mentally deficient. The terms maladjustment and insta- 
bility are here used interchangeably. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 
The two experimental groups, the adjusted and the maladjusted, 
were equated in respect to the following criteria: 
|. Nationality and race. Each group consisted of forty-nine 

native white and one colored. 
Sex. All subjects in both groups were male. 
Chronological age. All the subjects in the two groups 
ranged between thirteen years one month and thirty-two 
years eleven months. 
Binet test age. All the subjects in the two groups ranged 
between six years, and fifteen years seven months. 
Number of years in the colony prior to the study. All the 
subjects were in the colony between eight months, and 
fifteen years ten months. 
General physical health as rated by the resident physician. 


TABLE I 
L:ONOLOGICAL AGE,* Brnet Test AGE, NUMBER OF MONTHS IN INSTITUTION, AND 
ADJUSTMENT Score CARD SCORES OF THE ADJUSTED AND THE MALADJUSTED 
D 


Range Mean+P.E.4 S.D. DivetP.E.p P.E.p 


A M A 


159-352 157-395 235.38+4.21 235.68+5.06 44.18 53.05 806.585 046 


78-182 72-187 107.94+1.93 107.50+2.19 20.22 22.92 44+2,915 151 


9-182 8-190 44.0043.17 43.96+3.48 33.26 36.48 .04+4.709 009 
Ag C** 


scores 73-138 27-96 107.04+1.60 59.30+1.99 16.75 20.85 47.74+2.553 18.700 


* All figures referring to years have been transmuted into months, 
** Vineland (Yepsen) Adjustment Score Card. 


A study of Table I indicates that the difference between the 
central tendencies of the two groups in chronological age, Binet 
test age, and in number of months in the institution, are negligible 
and statistically unreliable. The overlapping between the distri- 
butions of the two groups in these three variables is large. The 
resident physician rated the subjects of both groups in general 
physical health. Of the boys in each group, fifty-two per cent were 
rated average, six per cent below average, and forty-two per cent 
above average. 
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The outstanding difference between the two groups was in the 
matter of continuous social adjustment. To study this difference. 
the Vineland Adjustment Score Card(14; 15; 16; 17) was used, 4 
study of the statistical values in the last row of Table I indicates 
that the two groups were reliably different in social adjustment as 
measured by the Vineland Score Card. 

The institution maintains a detention cottage (later referred 
to as D.C.) for the boys who fail to adjust in the ordinary instity 
tional environment. The D.C. is different from the open cottage 
only in that the boys in it are kept under constant and close 
supervision. 

A study of the D.C. reports for the past two and a half years 
has brought out the following facts concerning the adjustment of 
the boys in the two groups: 


Adjusted Maladjust 


1. Number of days in colony for past 2% years ne 40177 S042 
2. Number of days in D.C. for past 2% years... , a 471 11502 

4. Number of commitments to D.C........ $9 209 
5. Mean number of commitments per individual 98 5 
6. Per cent of boys never committed to D.C............... 56.00 

7. Number of recommitments to D.C............... bn 36 249 
8. Mean number of recommitments per individual..... ans 2 $08 
9. Per cent of boys returned from state hospitals, ete. 0.00 14 
10 Per cent of boys committed for minor offenses ‘ 10,20 

11. Ratio between Adjusted and Maladjusted in 3 ...... 1.00 24.58 
12. Ratio between Adjusted and Maladjusted in 5 ....... 1.00 6 
13. Ratio between Adjusted and Maladjusted in &. — 1.00 W 


To summarize, an analysis of the detention cottage data has 
shown clearly the significant difference between the two groups in 
continuous social adjustment, at least for the past two and a half 
years. 

The Goodenough Draw-a-Man Scale was administered individu 
ally and in strict accordance with the directions given by its 


author. 
TABLE II 
GooDENOUGH DRAW-A-MAN ScALE ScorRES OF THE Two Groups 
Adjusted Malad justed 

Range 4—50 1-46 
Difference of the means ...... ‘ §.122+1.51 
Critical Ratio 3.39 


In Table II a comparison of the two experimental groups ! 
their scores on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Seale is given. The 
difference of the means is 5.12+1.51. The critical ratio of 3. 
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indicates a strong probability of a true difference between the 
two groups in scores on this seale, the difference being in favor of 
the adjusted group. The chances are approximately ninety-nine 
‘» one hundred that the difference in the Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
score will always be in favor of the adjusted group. The two 
croups are well distributed and the heterogeneity of the distribu- 
tions is about the same for the two groups. A study of the two 
distributions of scores indicates that twenty-four per cent of the 
adjusted boys scored below the median of the maladjusted group 
(21.0) and twenty-eight per cent of the maladjusted boys scored 
above the median of the adjusted group (30.5). The mean of the 
maladjusted group is larger than its median. This is due to the 
weight of the two highest scores in the distribution of this group. 
The mean of the adjusted group is negligibly smaller than its 
median. 
TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF GoopENOUVGH TEST AGES or THE Two Groups 


Test Ages Total 


u 


{aladiusted 


6 

The mean Binet test age of the two experimental groups is nine 
vears. A comparison was made of the mean score or norm for 
normal chronologically nine-year-old individuals as reported by 
(Goodenough with the mean scores of each one of the two experi- 

ental groups. Goodenough(8, 44) reports the mean score for 
nine-year-old children to be 25.7 and a standard deviation of 7.1. 
The difference between the mean of the adjusted and the norm is 
~49 in favor of the adjusted. On the other hand, the difference 
hetween the mean of the maladjusted and the same norm is —.23 
sigma. 

One notices from Table III that the amount of overlapping 
hetween the two distributions of test ages is large, but there is a 
definite tendency on the part of the maladjusted group to score 
lower than the adjusted group. Thus one notices, for example, 
that eighteen per cent of the adjusted and only ten per cent of the 
maladjusted had a maximum test age on the Goodenough scale, the 
difference being 8+4.65. However, this is certainly not conclusive 
evidence that the difference between the groups in their perform- 
ance on the Draw-a-Man scale is statistically reliable. 
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TABLE IV 
GOODENOUGH DrRAW-A-MAN ScaALe TEST AGES OF THE Two Groups 


Adjusted Malad justed 
Range .. 48-156 39-156 
Mean .. 120.72+2.87 107.68+2.88 
J 50 
13.04+4.06 
Critical Ratio 3.21 


In Table IV is given a comparison of the two groups in test ages 
on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Scale. The difference of the 
means is 13.04+4.06. This gives a critical ratio of 3.21, or slichtly 
lower than the critical ratio arrived at upon a study of the differ 
ence between the two groups in scores on the Goodenough Seale. 
A study of the difference in range indicates the tendency of the 
maladjusted to score lower on this seale. The difference in the 
heterogeneity of the two distributions is negligible. Twenty-four 
per cent of the adjusted boys scored below the median of the ma! 
adjusted group(99) and thirty per cent of the maladjusted boys 
scored above the median of the adjusted group (127.5). The mean 
of the adjusted group has been pulled up by the nine boys with the 
highest possible test age, 13:0. On the other hand, the mean of 
the maladjusted group was pulled down by the lowest scores. This 
accounts for the differences between the means and the medians of 
the two groups. 

Goodenough has indicated that an Intelligence Quotient can be 
computed in the ordinary way, by dividing M.A. by C.A. (thirteen 
is assumed as the highest M.A. in this seale). Garrett and 
Schneck(7, 81) have shown that this is a dubious procedure since 
the S.D.’s of the point-scores or of the M.A. norms do not show thie 


progressive increase from year to year which is necessary to keep 
the Intelligence Quotient constant. 

From a diagnostic viewpoint the data given in Table V are 
significant. The difference between the mean Binet test age and 
the mean Goodenough test age for the adjusted group is 12.7, 


TABLE V 
MEAN TeEST AGES IN MONTHS ON THE BINET AND THE GOODENOUGH SCALES 
OF THE Two GROUPS 
Adjusted Malad justed 
Binet Seale 107.94+1.93 107.50+2.19 
Goodenough Seale 120.72 2.87 107.68+2.88 
Difference between the two 
means 12.78+3.46 18+3.62 
Critieal Ratio 50 
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with a probable error of 3.46. The critical ratio being 3.69, it fol- 
lows that the chances are ninety-nine in one hundred that the 
adjusted group will always score higher on the Goodenough Seale 
than on the Binet seale. The difference between the mean Binet 
test age and the mean Goodenough test age for the maladjusted 
eroup is .18, with a probable error of 3.62. The critical ratio being 
50, it follows that in sixty-three chances in one hundred the mal- 


TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE DIFFERENCES IN YEARS AND MONTHS BETWEEN THE 
BINET AND THE GOODENOUGH TEST AGES OF THE Two GrRouPS 
test age minus Adjusted and 
nough test age Adjusted Maladjusted maladjusted 
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vu 
= 


adjusted group will score higher on the Goodenough Scale than on 
the Binet Seale. Thus, a mentally deficient boy who scores higher 
on the Goodenough Scale than he is expected to by reason of his 
Binet general mental level, is likely to belong to the adjusted 
group. A further analysis of the data as given in Table VI will 
reveal whether or not the maladjusted score lower on the Good- 
enough than on the Binet Seale. This analysis will also indicate 
the diagnostically significant differences between the Binet and 
the Goodenough test ages. 

lt appears from Table VI that twenty-eight per cent of the ad- 
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justed group had a higher Binet than a Goodenough test age, and 
seventy-two per cent of the same group a higher Goodenough thay 
a Binet test age. On the other hand, fifty-six per cent of the mal. 
adjusted group had a higher and forty-four per cent a lower Binet 
than a Goodenough test age. The percentage difference betweey 
the tendency of the two groups to score higher or lower on the 
Binet than on the Goodenough is 28+6.385, with a critical ratio of 
4.285. In other words, there is a conclusive and reliable difference 
between the two groups in their tendency to have a higher or lower 
Goodenough test age than is expected by reason of their Binet 
general mental level. In the case of those who scored higher on 
the Binet than on the Goodenough, the median differences between 
the two test ages for the adjusted and maladjusted are one year ten 
months and one year two months respectively. In the case of those 
who seored lower on the Binet than on the Goodenough Seale, the 
median differences between the two test ages for the adjusted and 
maladjusted are two years five months and one year seven months 
respectively. Thus, of the adjusted group, one out of five scored 
on an average of one year ten months higher on the Binet than on 
the Goodenough, while the other four-fifths of this group scored 
on an average of two years five months higher on the Goodenough 
Seale than on the Binet. On the other hand, in the ease of the 
maladjusted, fourteen out of twenty-five scored on an average of 
one vear two months higher on the Binet than on the Goodenough, 
while the rest of this group scored on an average of one year seven 
months higher on the Goodenough Seale than on the Binet test. 
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THE GOODENOUGH DRAW-A-MAN SCALE 


AN ITEM ANALYSIS OF 


In Table VII a comparison of the percentage of boys in the tw 
groups earning credit on the individual items in the seale is given. 
The critical ratios (D/P.E.») of the per cent differences between 
the two groups in the individual items of the Goodenough Scale 
were computed. The following formula was used: 


CLR. 6745 VP,Q, + P.Q. 
VN 
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when P, and P= per cent frequency of the two groups: Q, and betwe 


Q. = 100 —P, and 100— P., respectively. 
A study of Table VII reveals the fact that in all but eight items 
the difference in percentages is in favor of the adjusted group. 
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Out of the eight, four items showed no difference between the two 
groups, and the other four items showed a negligible difference in 
favor of the adjusted group. It may be further noticed from this 
table that the critical ratios between the two groups in the indi- 
vidual items range from 0 to 6.13. The following items in the 
Goodenough Seale show conclusively reliable differences between 
the two groups, if one assumes with Garrett that a critical ratio 
) P.E») of four or more indicates a conclusively reliable 
difference : 

No. Test ITEM 

Motor coérdination. Line 

10e Detail of fingers correct 

14f Motor coérdination. Features 

9a Clothing present 


There is a strong probability of a true difference between the 
two groups with respect to the following items: 
No. Test ITEM 
Motor coérdination. Arms and legs 
Fingers present 
\2¢ Proportion. Legs 
Proportion. Two dimensions 
7d Both nose and mouth shown in two dimensions; two lips 
shown 


These nine items, together with eleven others whose critical 
ratios are between two and three, might very well be considered 
ippropriate for a new scoring method of the drawings. Such a 
scoring method might prove diagnostic of adjustment. 


THE ABBREVIATED GOODENOUGH DRAW-A-MAN SCALE 

The Abbreviated Goodenough Draw-a-Man Seale was thus tried 
out and the drawings of the two groups were re-scored. The 
Abbreviated Seale consisted of the following twenty items (the 
item numbers refer to Goodenough’s original scale) : 4e, da, Sb, Ga, 
ja, 7d, 8a, 8b, 9a, 9d, 10a, 10¢, 12¢, 12e, 13, 14a, 14c, 14d, 14e, 14f. <A 
credit of one point was allowed for each of the twenty items scored 
plus. The scoring was in strict accordance with the requirements 
stated by Goodenough. 

The maximum score on the Abbreviated Scale is twenty. It 
appears from Table VIII that there is practically no difference 
between the two groups in the range of scores, but there is conclu- 
sive evidence of a reliable difference between the central tendencies 
of the two groups. The difference of the means is 3.56+.74. The 
critical ratio of 4.81 is larger and more significant than the one 
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TABLE VII 


Tue Per Cent OF THE ADJUSTED AND THE MALADJUSTED Boys EARNING CreEprr 
THE ITEMS IN THE GOODENOUGH SCALE AND THE RELIABILITY OF TIE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Two Groups IN Eacu ITEM 


Difference+P.E.,, 


No. of Item Adjusted Maladjusted + — Ratio 
2 98 94 4+2.63 1.59 
£# 92 86 6+4.16 1.44 
92 86 6+4.16 1.44 
56 40 16+6.65 2 4] 
88 76 12+5.08 2.36 
56 40 16+6.65 2 4] 
72 56 16+6.39 2.50 
7a 100 96 4+1.87 2.14 
‘ 96 92 4+3.19 1.25 
56 50 16+5.19 3.08 
38 30 &S+6.87 1.26 
68 54 14+6.51 2.15 
38 24 14+6.17 2.27 
0s 94 72 22+4.84 4.5 
30 24 6+5.98 1.00 
16 10 6+4.52 1.33 
18 8 10+4.49 2.23 
12 2 10+8.15 12 
£ S4 64 20+5.76 3.47 
36 32 4+6.39 63 


4+6.41 


50 28 22+6.41 3.43 
22 18 45.39 74 
60 42 18+6.63 2.71 
78 62 16+6.09 2.63 
42 20 22+6.06 3.63 
62 30 326.31 5.07 
74 64 10+6.20 1.61 
32 20 12+6.86 1.75 


ea 42 34 8+6.53 1.23 
17a 74 68 6+6.11 


obtained by comparing the scores on the complete Goodenough 
Seale. A study of the overlapping of the two distributions on the 
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abbreviated seale shows that twenty-four per cent of the adjusted 
fall below the median of the maladjusted(10) and that twenty-two 
per cent of the maladjusted fall above the median of the ad- 
usted(14). 

The Product Moment correlation between the original Good- 
enough and the Abbreviated Scales was found in this study to be 
92+.010. The reliability and validity of the original and Abbre- 
viated Goodenough Seales have been reported in a recent study(4). 
The Abbreviated Goodenough score was reported ‘‘to be a valid 
and reliable measure of intelligence, or whatever is measured by 
the original Goodenough score.’’ It appears, therefore, safe to 
conclude that by abbreviating the original scale it was made not 
only a better instrument for differentiating the maladjusted, but 
it has not lost the values and qualities of the original scale. 


TABLE VIII 
ABBREVIATED GOODENOUGH DRAW A MAN SCALE SCORES 
OF THE Two GrRovUPS 
Adjusted Maladjusted 

Range .... 1-20 0-20 
§.23 
50 


Difference of the Means................. 3.56.74 
Critical Ratio .... 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
A comparative study was made of the performance of adjusted 
and maladjusted mentally deficient boys on the Goodenough Draw- 
a-Man Seale. The purpose of this study was to discover whether 
or not the Scale differentiates the adjusted from the maladjusted, 
or the stable from the unstable mentally deficient boy living in the 
same institutional environment. This study also aimed at devising 
an abbreviated method of scoring the drawings, based upon an item 
analysis of the original scale. The two groups studied were highly 
equated in sex, nationality and race, chronological age, Binet test 
age, number of months in the institution and in general physical 
health. The only outstanding difference between the two groups 
was in the matter of continuous social adjustment. This differ- 
ence between the two experimental groups was found to be conclu- 
sively reliable. The following conclusions may be drawn from this 
study : 
1. There is a strong probability (ninety-nine chances in one 
hundred) that the adjusted group will always score higher than the 
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maladjusted on the Goodenough Scale. This difference, however, 
is not sufficiently conclusive to be of diagnostic value in individya! 
cases. The difference between the two groups in Goodenough test 
ages is slightly smaller than the difference between them in Good. 
enough seores. 

2. There is a strong probability (ninety-nine chances in one 
hundred) that the adjusted group will have a higher Goodenough 
test age than is expected by reason of its Binet general menta] 
level; there are only sixty-three chances in one hundred that the 
maladjusted will do the same. 

3. Of the adjusted group, twenty-eight per cent scored on ay 
average of one vear ten months higher on the Binet than on the 
Goodenough Seale, while seventy-two per cent of this group scored 
on an average of two years five months higher on the Goodenough 
than on the Binet test. In the case of the maladjusted, fifty-six 
per cent scored on an average of one year two months higher on 
the Binet than on the Goodenough Scale, while forty-four per cent 
of them scored on an average of one year seven months higher on 
the Goodenough than on the Binet test. Thus a mentally deficient 
boy who scores approximately two years or more higher on the 
Goodenough than is expected by reason of his Binet general mental 
level, belongs most likely to the adjusted group; on the other hand, 
a mentally deficient boy who scores approximately two or more 
vears lower on the Goodenough than on the Binet belongs most 
likely to the maladjusted group. These differences between the 
adjusted and the maladjusted in their tendencies to score higher or 
lower on the Goodenough Seale than on the Binet test, although 
statistically reliable, are nevertheless group differences; in indi 
vidual cases these group differences may not hold true. 

4. An item analysis was made of the Goodenough Seale, and a 
comparison of the per cent of adjusted and maladjusted earning 
credit on these items revealed the fact that in all except eight items 
the per cent differences were in favor of the adjusted group. Out 
of the eight, the following four showed no difference between the 
two groups (the item numbers refer to those in Goodenough’s 
original monograph) : 1, 4a, 10c, and 16a; in 10d, lla, 12a, and 18a 
the differences were in favor of the maladjusted. The reliability 
of the per cent differences (P,-P,/P.E.») between the two groups 
in the individual Goodenough items ranged from 0 to 6.13. Thus, 
the maladjusted group fails to perform on this seale like other 
groups of the same chronological age and general mental level. 
One may perhaps conclude that, just as they perform less efficiently 
on a relatively simple test in a clinical situation, so do the malad 
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sted behave less efficiently than is expected of them in ordinary 
everyday social situations. In this respect, the Goodenough Draw- 
Man Seale is a very valuable instrument for the clinician, who 
-onstantly endeavors to secure and study samples of an individual’s 
mode of behavior under various circumstances. 

5. The following four items in the Goodenough Seale differenti- 
ated conclusively (critical ratio between 6.13 and 4.55) between the 
two groups: I4a, 10e, 14f, and 9a; in the following there was a 
strong probability of a true difference (critical ratio between 3.63 
and 3.08) between the two groups: 14c, 10a, 12c, 12e, and 7d. These 
nine items, together with eleven others, whose critical ratios ranged 

tween two and three, comprise the Abbreviated Goodenough 

ale. The Abbreviated Seale was found to differentiate conelu- 
ively between the adjusted and the maladjusted groups. The 
Product Moment coefficient of correlation between the original 
Goodenough and Abbreviated Seales was .92+.010. Thus, by ab- 
breviating the original seale it was made not only a better instru- 
ment for differentiating the maladjusted, but also retained the 

‘ues of the original scale. Should one provide age norms for the 
\bbreviated Goodenough Seale, there is a strong likelihood that 
the Abbreviated test age will conclusively differentiate the mal- 
adjusted. 

On the whole, one may conclude that there is ground for Good- 
enough’s elaim of ‘ta possibility of devising a method of scoring 
drawings in such a way as to throw light on the functional mental 
disorders.’’ The item analysis, as given in the present study, 
should provide a basis upon which such a method of scoring draw- 
ings might be devised. However, it is difficult at present to formu- 
late a psychological explanation as to why certain items scattered 
al! over the seale should reliably, or almost so, differentiate be- 
tween the adjusted and the maladjusted. It is felt that additional 
research along similar lines should provide us with the necessary 
factual material, on the basis of which might be drawn up an ade- 
quate interpretation of the differences between the drawings of the 
adjusted and the maladjusted, or the stable and the unstable. As 
the subjects in the present study were mentally deficient, it would 
seem that further research with subjects functioning on an average 
or above average general mental level would prove highly 
illuminating. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LURIA TECHNIC WITH 
NORMAL AND PSYCHOTIC SUBJECTS 


By HERBERT SHUEY 


OR, PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE, TOPEKA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


NE of the most interesting studies in recent times in the 
field of clinieal personality investigation and psychiatry has 
been the Luria technic (4). The work has been repeated 
hers (1,2), and the results have certainly warranted a further 
dy of this method. 

Luria (4) considered the technic from a dynamic standpoint, 
and his contention was that the organization and disorganization 
f behavior can be studied by means of a special technic. This 
onsisted in having the subject respond both with a motor action 
pressing on a pneumatic drum) and with a verbal response to a 
verbal stimulus (word association). 

Luria pointed out that individuals possess a dissimilar organ- 
vation and regulation of the neuropsychical apparatus. Conflicts 
n the psyche, especially in a neurosis, may destroy this organiza- 
ion, Which is different in different subjects and varies with the 
developmental stages in the same individual. He stated that young 

ldren show a disintegration of behavior due to conflicts and due 
to the mobilization of a large amount of energy for each stimulus 
which the ehild is unable to control. Psychoneurotics often show 
the same thing. 

Another line of development is toward stability, and Luria 
makes the statement that most normal adults are fairly stable 
and well regulated. Thus there are two types of individuals, those 
who show a disintegration or disorganization of behavior in their 
reaction to some stimulus (labile type), and those who usually 
show a stable reaction (stable type). 

Luria (4, 366) now makes the statement: 


We do not presume now to offer either a ready system of methods for 
the establishment of the typological peculiarities of the neurodynamics 
or a finished deseription of the individual neurodynamiec structures. It 
seems to us that such an investigation of the typological properties of the 
neurodynamies is a problem for the future, and we are content to limit 
irselves to that stratified analysis mentioned above, hoping that a more 
detailed disposition of its developing peculiarities, the detailed study of 
the disintegration of behavior in the various neurodynamical systems, 
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may in time reveal to us the nature and mechanics of the neurodynam 
types 

Throughout Luria’s book there is a constant reference to typo. 
logical problems. There is a constant recognition that along wit) 
the differences in the reactions there are also similarities that cay 
be grouped. These type similarities or recurring patterns offer , 
means for a systematic study of motor reactions. A study of indi. 
viduals with no correlative material leaves the results withoy 
meaning and application to life; this is one of the chief weaknesses 
of much modern personality work. But as soon as the materia] 
is correlated with wider groups or types, it is possible to see meay 
ing in the otherwise meaningless data. A correlation with the 
types of Kretschmer, Jung, Jaensch, Pende, Draper, and other; 
would bring the work in line with a vast amount of characte 
ological material now available. 

It can be seen that there are two fundamental approaches to 
this problem. We can study the Luria technic on the basis of 
individual differences. Any variation in the individual’s pe: 
formance can be correlated with other events in that individual's 
life. Complexes and individual variations due to emotional! stress 
can be studied. Hypnotically induced complexes (2) have bee 
used as substantiation of some of these results obtained from 
unknown material. This has been the method most used until now 

The other approach seeks to find similarities among large 
numbers of individuals. These similarities are grouped as types, 
which are understood in a dynamic rather than in a static sense, 
and the types are then correlated with behavior problems, abnor 
mal deviations of all kinds, emotional reactions, and with charae- 
terological problems in general. The first method concerns itself 
with the objective data, i.e., with the collection and statistical study 
of the data apart from any whole. The second method always 
views the data as indicators of the underlying constitutional make- 
up and is concerned with the whole. The data from any one field 
are meaningless apart from the whole of which they are a part. 
This constitutional make-up includes much more than the data 


} 


collected, and from it the data, which can be just as objective and 
statistical as in the other method, will receive meaning. This 
methodological distinction is becoming more and more important 
in personality investigation. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to give a preliminary 


report on such a typological study. We shall be concerned more 
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with individual similarities than with differences and deviations. 
The total motor pattern will oecupy the center of the investigation, 
and this pattern will be indicative of an underlying constitutional 
and personality configuration of which it is a part. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE LURIA APPARATUS 

In the course of earlier investigations of the Luria apparatus 
with psychotic and normal subjects, many difficulties and imper- 
fections in the apparatus became apparent. Let us consider these 
n the light of a study of motor patterns. 

(1) The pressure exerted by different subjects with the fingers 
varices tremendously. When using a rubber pneumatic system 
heavy pressure will force out some of the air in the system, and 
the return of the system to normal will be delayed on account of 
the slight vacuum created. This fact will have a marked effect 
on the motor pattern of the graph. The rubber stretched over a 
drum also varies considerably. When tightly stretched its return 
to normal after being pressed is more abrupt than when loosely 
stretched—an item which again influences the motor pattern of 
the graph. The deterioration of the rubber over a period of time 
also changes its elasticity and thus changes the action of the drum, 
causing a change in the motor pattern of the tracing. 

(2) The ordinary tambour used with the kymograph cannot 
record extremely violent movements of the hand, due to its limited 
size. Since many patients and normal subjects push down with 
much force, no adequate record of such movement can be made by 
means of the usual pneumatic system. 

(3) Another difficulty of great importance concerns the clip 
holding the fingers. In some work done with the Luria technic 
the clip was attached directly to the rubber, and in some it was 
not attached. In the latter case a piston operated on a rubber 
bulb. This arrangement excludes the possibility of recording any 
involuntary movements of the hand in an upward direction and 
certainly limits the efficiency of the apparatus. It is often difficult 
when studying the literature on the Luria technic to determine 
whether the author has attached the clip to the rubber or not. 

In order to eliminate some of these difficulties and to make the 
apparatus more versatile, the entire apparatus was modified. In 
place of the pneumatic system a completely mechanical system 
Was set up. 
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DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS * 

Exactly the same clip was used as in the pneumatic system, 
but it was hinged to an arm rest. There was no drum beneat) 
it; instead there was a small rubber rest that could be varied x» 
as to limit the swing of the clip. By experimenting it was found 
that a swing of *% in. was the most practical. The hand could 
move upward at will, though not very far, due to the inability of 
the fingers in the clip to move far upward. The downward move 
ment was stopped by the rubber rest. 

The recording end of the apparatus was very simple. A string 
ran from the clip to a lever by means of pulleys. This lever ear. 
ried a wire held against a kymograph drum by means of a Swiss 
watch spring. The wire did not touch the drum from the side, but 
was arranged to record directly against the drum. A borax bead 
was blown on the end of the wire to insure smooth contact with 
the smoked drum. 

One other very important feature was the recording of the 
pressure exerted. Since some individuals hardly move their hands 
the full distance of *g in. and some move their hands with tre- 
mendous foree, a record of this difference is very important. As 
pointed out in the criticisms of the Luria technic, such 2 recording 
could not be made with the ordinary tambour. In the present 
apparatus it was accomplished by placing a small sliding weight 
(*4 oz.) on the lever. By sliding the weight back and forth, the 
desired balance of the lever could be obtained. The weight served 
two purposes: to return the lever to its original position after the 
hand had returned to the normal position, and, secondly, to record 
the pressure. If the individual pushed very gently, the lever 
moved only the distance the hand moved. If, however, the indi- 
vidual pushed with considerable force, the momentum of the weight 
would cause it to move much farther than it would have otherwise, 
and a longer record on the smoked drum would result. Thus the 
size of the tracing indicates the foree with which the subject 
pressed down with his fingers. Some of the smaller tracings aver- 
aged '4 in., whereas some of the tracings coming from subjects who 
pushed down violently averaged 4 in. in length. 

An electric marker was used to indicate the stimulus and the 
response. No timing device was used, but the drum was always 
run at the same moderate speed for all subjects (one complete rev- 
olution in 2 min. 30 sece.). 


1 The writer wishes to express gratitude to Mr. William Blair from the University 
of Kansas who gave invaluable aid in the construction of the apparatus. 
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Since the main purpose of this investigation was to study the 
motor patterns obtained from a classified group, the use of the 
left hand was not thought to be important and was therefore 101 
included. 

This apparatus eliminated the difficulties of a pneumatic sys 

, with rubber. It made possible the recording of upward and 
Jjownward movement with equal facility, and it proved to be quite 
eensitive. Another feature consisted in the direction of the trac- 
nvs. In the usual Luria method the pointer moves in the opposite 
direction to the movement of the hand. In the present mechanical 
method the lever moves in the same direction as the hand. 


PROCEDURE 

The procedure was very simple. The subject was seated in a 
chair with his fingers in the clip. He was shown how the clip 
moved up and down. Then he was told to hold his hand in a 
orizontal position (about *¢ in. from the restraining rod). The 
et was given the usual instructions for a word association 
st with the additional instruction to push down with his fingers 
hen he responded and to return them to the same horizontal posi- 
‘ion afterward. He was requested to practice pushing with his 
ingers and returning to the original position before the test began. 
A fixed list of 12 words was used so that every subject received 

same words. The list is as follows: 


house 
man 
Cat 
hand 
wife, husband (wife for men, husband for women) 
barn 
woman 
relative 
. insane 
10. children 
11. hospital 
12. control 


Some of these words would naturally arouse emotional re- 
sponses, and some complexes no doubt would be involved, but this 
was secondary to the purpose of the experiment. Paranoids seemed 


9 6 


to react more to the words ‘insane,’ ‘relative,’ ‘hospital.’ 
There were 112 subjects used. Of these, 81 belonged to the 
psychotic group and were all patients of the Osawatomie State 
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Hospital; 31 non-psychotie subjects were used. These came frop 
a wide range of sources: nurses, stenographers, university ¢; 


} 
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dents, 11 boys from the State Industrial School in Topeka, Kansas 


teachers, housewives, and children. All subjects were tested oy 
the modified Luria apparatus. 


RESULTS 

A study of the records of both the normal and abnormal! sy). 
jects for motor patterns showed four general types of reaction. 
depending on the general size and pressure of the reactions. The 
names and descriptions of the types follow: 

(1) The first type is called the small type. This results from 
a weak pressure by the subject when he responds to a word. The 
result is a small tracing. The tracings ranged from 5, in. to 
21, in., with an average of 11% in. in length. 

(2) There is also a type consisting of very strong reactions 
These caused the lever to move over a large area and are called 
the /arge type. The lines ranged from 3 in. to 4% in. in length. 

3) A third type seemed to be a transition between or mixture 
of the large and small types of motor reactions. These tracings co. 
sisted of some large and some small reactions. The subject some 
times pushed down gently, sometimes pushed down with extreme 
force. This type is called the transition type. Sometimes the 
large reactions predominated, sometimes the small reactions. In 
any case, both types of reaction were present. 

(4) A final type was characterized by a rather chaotic type of 
response. As a rule there was no definite motor response to a 
word, but the entire graph consisted of chaotic motor movements 
The hand moved up and down, or showed a large tremor, but there 
was little movement corresponding to a word. This is called tli 
chaotic type. 

Many patients were tested again and again and at different 
times during the course of their psychoses. In general the same 
patterns were maintained. When the patient had motor disorders 
and gave a chaotic type of response, he often showed some other 
type after improving or recovering from this abnormal motor con- 
dition. On the other hand, the normal subjects who were tested 
several times showed the same pattern, and nothing similar to the 
chaotie group was found. 

It now becomes of interest to study how the various clinical 
groups were distributed according to their motor reactions. 
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SMALL TRANSITION LARGE CHAOTIC 


Manic-depressive 13 4 
Schizophrenia: 
Simple 
Paranoid 
Hebephrenic 
Catatonic 
Psychopathic personality 
Epileptic 
Postencephalitis 


Since the psychotic groups of the manic-depressive, the schizo- 
nirenic, paranoid and catatonic groups will throw the most light 
on the personality similarities, let us examine how these groups 
are distributed. There were 27 manic-depressives, 15 paranoids, 
and 24 ecatatoniecs. The percentages indicate the number falling 
in each type of motor reaction: 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PARANOID CATATON I¢ 
Small 13 (48%) 3 (20%) 13 (54%) 
Transition 4 (15%) 5 (33%) 7 (29%) 


Large 4 (15%) 7 (47%) 0 (0%) 


Chaotie 6 (22%) 0 (0%) 4 (17%) 


Total 27 15 24 


From these results it can be seen that the manic-depressives 
fall predominately into the small and chaotic groups (total 70 per 
ent), whereas the paranoids fall predominately into the large and 
transition groups (total 80 per cent), and the catatonics fall into 
the small and transition groups (total 88 per cent). The indi- 
viduals making up the chaotic were either manic-depressives or 
catatonies and hebephrenics. All the patients in the chaotic group 
were excited, depressed, or in a stupor. All showed active motor 
(disturbances of some kind. 
In the normal group the distribution was as follows: 


SMALL TRANSITION LARGE CHAOTIC 


l4 1] ] 


The only chaotie graph was obtained from a small child four 
vears old. It is very likely that small children and mental de- 
ficients will give chaotic motor reactions similar to those in the 
psychotie group. 

The 11 boys from the State Industrial School were distributed 
as follows: 


LARGE TRANSITION SMALi 
6 (55%) 1 (9%) 4 (36%) 
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Over half the boys fell in the large group. 

Typological similarities of reactions in the psychotic ero 
were noticed during the course of the experiment. There was yo 
statistical record made of these resemblances, although they «hoy 
rather definite tendencies. It was found that there was a tenden . 
for the manies and paranoids to respond with a motor actioy 
before the verbal response. They pushed down with their fingers 
before starting to reply. The catatonics, on the other hand, oftey 
replied and did not push down at all, or only after a period of timp 
The manic and paranoid tend to act first and then think; the eats 
tonic tends to think first and act later. There was a similar stat, 
of affairs with the normal subjeets in accordance with the 
personality type. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Constitutional theorists are grouping individuals on scales 
rather than placing them in fixed static groups. Thus two poles 
or end groups are represented with transitions between the two 
Jaensch(3), Pende(5), and others are representatives of this type 
of classification. Body build, perceptions, and other reactions of 
the psychophysical organism have been treated this way. 

When we view the motor reactions as extending from one end 
of a scale to the other with a transition between, we can stud) 
individuals on this motor scale. Psychiatrists have already estab 
lished the poles with the manic-depressive at one end and 1 
catatonic at the other end. The writer in a series of experiments 
(to be published in the lowa Bulletin) has placed the paranoid 
group between the manic-depressive and catatonic groups. Be 
tween the groups there is a transition and overlapping of 
svmptoms. 

This situation is shown very clearly in the present investiga 
tion. It is seen that only around 47-70 per cent of the cases fall 
into the type of motor patterns set up as typical for the clinica! 
groups, or 70-83 per cent when the transition groups are included. 
The other 17-30 per cent fall into the other groups. This is due 
to the overlapping as discussed above. Where there is overlap 
ping between the groups, as studied by means of the modified 
Luria technic, it has been found that the clinical symptoms are also 
mixed and confused. In the group between the manic-depressive 
and paranoid groups a patient will show symptoms of both these 
groups. Since the present static psychiatric classification wil 
not permit the diagnosis of such mixtures, the diagnoses dre oftel 
inaccurate, not because the psychiatrist is inaccurate, but because 
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of the present classification. The motor reactions will often be 
tray such a mixture at a time when the clinical symptoms are not 
They ean, therefore, be used as an aid in clinical diagnosis 
a very fine line of demarcation between the groups is desired. 

Thus we can say that a typical manic would give small motor 

tions, a typical depressed patient would either give small or 

tic reactions, a typical paranoid would give large reactions, 
typical catatonic would give small reactions when not in a 
por or exeitement, at which times he would give chaotic reae- 
The simple type of schizophrenia would also show small 
tions. A diagnosis of simple type of schizophrenia would 
be justified if the Luria reactions show large motor reae- 
The apathy and indifference of the simple type is reflected 
often extremely small motor reactions on the Luria. At the 
it time many patients are diagnosed as simple type because 
vy do not show symptoms that would place them in the other 
ups of schizophrenics, a somewhat unscientific procedure, of 
but one that has served its purpose. 
\lso if we have a manie who shows large motor patterns, we 
suspect a strong paranoidal coloring that will only appear 
These mixed types or transitional groups are known to 
psychiatrists but not vet classified by them. 

In the normal group the same motor scale can be demonstrated. 
There are normal individuals who correspond to the manic-depres 
sive group and whose motor reactions are small. As we pass into 

transition group between the manic-depressive and paranoid, 
ve find normal individuals giving transitional types of response. 
Then we find the large reactions of the paranoid among normal 
ndividnals. Finally we pass over into the small reactions that 
correspond to the catatonic group among the pathological types. 
The normal intelligent individuals do not show chaotic reactions. 
The chaotic type of motor response is confined solely to the 
nsvchotic groups, the mental deficients, and young children. 

Among the small group of boys from the Industrial School 

wing the large type of motor reactions, it was found that they 
iso showed emotional outbursts and did impulsive things. Those 
tliat showed the small type of motor response were markedly dif- 
ferent from the other group, both in personality make-up and in 
the difficulty that brought them to the Industrial School. They 
were more clever and subdued in their misdemeanor and usually 
thought everything out before doing it. They were not impulsive 
as was the other group. They often showed abulia, but it was of 
the nature of abulia found in the corresponding schizophrenic 
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group of the psychotics. Though no wide conclusions can be made 
from such a small group, the results do seem to fit in with the other 
results, which would lead one to the conciusion that they a 
correct. 

These results confirm the personality division found }y 
other workers and also some of the criminal types as found }y 
Thomas(6). This also brings the large type of response in lin 
with the Jaensch types showing a preponderance of emotiona! 
coloring. 

SUMMARY 

The modification of the Luria technie has given an apparatus 
suited both for the study of complexes and the study of motor 
patterns. 

Four motor patterns have been discovered both in norma! and 
abnormal subjects. These are the small, the large, the transition 
or mixed patterns, and the chaotic. 

It was found that there was a correlation between the motor 
patterns in the psychotic groups and certain psychiatric diseases 
The small reactions correlated with the manic-depressive and 
catatonic groups. The large motor reactions correlated with the 
paranoid group. The chaotic group was made up of individuals 
showing marked motor disorders: catatonies, hebephrenics, manic 
depressives, and those in whom the motor sphere was not vet 
adequately connected with the higher brain centers (feeble 
minded, children, ete.). 

When the psychiatric classification is viewed as a continuum, 
manic-depressive-paranoid-catatonic, the motor reactions give a 
clew to where the individual is located on this continuum. The 
Luria technic, therefore, will have diagnostic value when used as 
an indicator of motor patterns. It will also give an indication of 
the functioning of the motor sphere at a particular time. A dis 
ruption may occur at one period (due to catatonic stupor, depres 
sion, excitement, or other motor disorders) and later disappear. 
The individual will thus pass from the chaotic group into one of 
the other three definite groups, depending on his constitutional 
make-up. 

Normal individuals showed the same personality reactions and 
motor patterns as the psychotic groups. There was an absence 0! 
chaotic patterns in the adult group, however. In the boys from 
the State Industrial School the large type of motor pattern cor- 
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related with impulsiveness and emotional outbursts. The sma! 
type correlated with markedly anti-social conduct and with difficult 
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eocial adaptation. There is a fairly even emotional level in these 
ndividuals at most times, but they often show extremely violent 
outbursts after a period of brooding (similar to catatonic excite- 
This modification of the Luria apparatus gives a much more 
standard instrument and one that can be duplicated exactly by 
other workers. Once it is set in operation, there is nothing to get 
it of order or to change. It does not have the disadvantages of 
bher and yet is remarkably sensitive. Complexes can be studied 
as effectively as with any of the other forms of apparatus 
sed: and it is superior to most of them because of their lack of 
standardization and the difficulty of reproducing exactly the same 
apparatus. 

This technique will aid in making finer diagnostic distinctions 
th for psychiatry and normal personality work. The motor pat- 
‘ern is closely correlated with personality configurations, and from 
the motor pattern correlations between these personality reactions 
he made. In psychiatry it furnishes a means of making finer 

tinctions between psychotic patients. 
This preliminary study would seem to indicate that a further 
of the correlation between these motor patterns and 


abnormal and normal personality types would be of value. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS OR PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
SOCIOLOGISTS—W HICH? * 


By STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


botany, whereas a second biologist may have received }jx 

training primarily in zoélogy. Should the two biologists 
fail to recognize the significance of each other’s work, we migh 
suspect one or both of ignorance, or of jealousy, or of intolerance, 
Should whole groups of biologists fail to recognize the significane 
of each other’s work because the research of one group was pri 
marily botanical in character, whereas the other’s research was 
primarily zoological, our suspicions of ignorance, or of jealousy, 
or of intolerance would tend to be confirmed. 

One social psychologist may have received his training pri- 
marily in sociology, whereas a second social psychologist may have 
received his training primarily in psychology. Should the two 
social psychologists, and even whole groups of social psycholo 
gists, fail to recognize the significance of each other’s research 
because it was mainly ‘‘sociological’’ or mainly ‘‘ psychological,” 
other people might suspect them of ignorance, or of jealousy, 
or of intolerance. But, oddly enough, many social psychologists 
would not suspect themselves of any of these things. 

That social psychologists are divided into two separate camps, 
each camp with little knowledge of the work of the other, is demon 
strated by three current situations: (1) the division of social 
psychologists as to membership in the American Sociologica! 
Society, and the American Psychological Association; (2) the 
divided sessions of the two groups on problems of Social Ps) 
chology; (3) their divergent reading and research habits. 

(1) Of 1,055 members of the American Sociological Society, 
214 (20.3 per cent) specifically indicate an interest in Social Ps) 
chology, and an additional 45 (4.3 per cent) indicate Social Ps) 
chology as one of their leading interests.! This makes a total of 

* Because of its significance for social psychologists working both within the field 
of sociology and that of psychology, this article is published (by special arrangemen' 
with the editors) simultaneously in the American Sociological Review and in ' 
JOURNAL, 

1 American Sociological Society, Membership List for 1937. 
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st 259 (24.6 per cent) members definitely interested in Social 
Psv hology.” 

‘The American Psychological Association is made up of two 
classes of persons: Members, of whom there are 587, and Asso- 
eiqgtes, of whom there are 1,551, making a total of 2,138.2. Table I 
<a division of Members and of Associates according to instrue- 
‘ion and research in Social Psychology.‘ 


TABLE I 


aND ASSOCIATES OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (1937) ENGAGED 
IN INSTRUCTION, OR IN RESEARCH, OR IN Boru INSTRUCTION AND 
RESEARCH, IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Total No. of 


Both Total in Persons in 
Instruction Research Instruc- Instruction, American 
but not but not tionand Research, Psychological 

Research Instruction Research and Both Association 
Members 46.5 74.6 28.7 148. 587 
nt of total members 7.8 12.6 4.8 25.2 100 
(ss tes 94,8 188.9 40.10 322. 1,551 
Por t of total associates 6.1 12.1 2.6 20.8 100 
Members and associates 140. 262. 68. 470. 2,138 

nt of total 

mbers and associates 6.5 13.3 3.3 22.0 100 


This table indicates that the total number, and percentage, of 
Members and Associates of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion engaged in instruction, or in research, or in both instruction 
md research, in Social Psychology is: 148 Members, 25.2 per cent 
of all Members; 322 Associates, 20.8 per cent of all Associates: 
‘7) Members and Associates, 22.0 per cent of all Members and 
\ssociates. Added to the 259 members of the American Socio- 
logical Society with a specific interest in Social Psychology, this 
makes a total of 729 persons enrolled in the two societies who are 
inclined. 

How many of these 729 persons would one expect to be enrolled 
in both the American Sociological Society and the American Psy- 


*The number is undoubtedly somewhat greater, as a large number of the member- 
p do not list any separate and specific interests, and yet at least some of these have 
i genuine interest in Social Psychology. (For example, cf. footnote 11 below.) 
\merican Psychological Association, Year Book, 1937. 
‘The data in Table I were collected from this same source. 
Includes 1 Member engaged in instruction in Social Psychiatry. 
* Includes 1 Member engaged in research in Social Psychiatry. 
* Includes 1 Member engaged in instruction in Social Work and Social Statistics, and 
n research in Social Work. 
‘Includes 1 Associate engaged in instruction in Sociology. 
‘Includes 2 Associates engaged in research in Sociology. 
* Includes 1 Associate engaged both in instruction and in research in Sociology. 
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chological Association? And how many actually do have membe 
ship in both groups? The answer to the latter question is—only 19. 
These 19 persons represent only 7.5 per cent of the 259 *‘soeia) 
psychologists’’ of the A.S.S., only 4.0 per cent of the 470 ‘‘socig) 
psychologists’’ of the A.P.A., and only 2.6 per cent of the tota! 
729 **social psychologists’’ belonging to the two associations! "! 

(2) The lack of mutuality of interests of the two groups js 
further illustrated by the two sessions on problems of Soeia) 
Psychology held separately in 1936, one by the A.P.A., the othe 
by the A.S.S. On September 2, 1936, a round table on “Th 
Subject Matter and Methods of Social Psychology’’ was held } 
a group of social psychologists at the 44th annual meeting of th 
American Psychological Association at Hanover, New Hampshire 
The program follows: * 


Introduction: The Hanover Round Table and Social Psychology of 193 
Floyd H. Allport. 

. Past and Present Trends in the Methods and Subject Matter of So 
Psychology. Steuart Henderson Britt. 

. The Role of Individual Psychological Differences in Social Psychology; 
Catharine Cox Miles. 
Personality and Social Adjustments. Gardner Murphy. 

". The Observation of Children’s Behaviors as a Method in Social Psychol 
Florence L. Goodenough. 
Attitude Measurement as a Method in Social Psychology. Daniel Katz 

. The Field-Theoretical Approach in Social Psychology. J. F. Brown. 

. The Observation of Societal Behaviors of Individuals. Floyd H. Allport 

. The Comparative Approach to Social Behavior. A. H. Maslow. 

<. The Need and Opportunity for Experiment in Social Psychology 
Dashiell 
Administrative and Professional Vocations as Fields for Social Psycho 
Edward 8. Robinson. 

. The Effeet of Modern Technology and Organization Upon Behavior. Haile: 
Cantril. 


On December 29, 1936, the ‘Division on Social Psychology” 
met at the 31st annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society at Chicago. The program follows: 

Chairman. Read Bain. 

Practical Applications of Social Psychology. Emory S. Bogardus. 


Discussion. Goodwin B. Watson. 


11 According to the classification of the American Sociological Society of these 19 
persons, 6 are specifically interested in Social Psychology, 4 have Social Psychology as 
a leading interest, and 9 do not list any separate interests. 

According to the classification of the American Psychological Association of these | 
persons, 8 are Members, and 11 are Associates: 1 is engaged in instruction, but not 
research, in Social Psychology (actually, Social Psychiatry); 5 are engaged in researc, 
but not instruction, in Social Psychology (1 of these in Social Psychiatry); 5 #8 
engaged both in instruction and in research in Social Psychology (1 of these ™ 
Sociology); and 5 are not classified as engaged either in instruction or in research in 
Social Psychology. 

12 The symposium was published in this order in Social Forces, 1937, 15, 455-495 

18 Adapted from Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 960-966, esp. 963. 
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Sovial and Emotional Adjustments of Freshman at The University of Wisconsin. 
Kimball Young. 

iscussion. Mandel Sherman. 

Reactions to Predictive Assumptions. T. D. Eliot. 

Discussion. Richard J. Van Tassel. 

is there a single topic on these two separate programs which 
could not be capably discussed by both sociologists and psyecholo- 
vists? Is there a single topic which could not be discussed with 
much greater profit by having representatives from both groups 
meet together? This does not imply that the two groups of social 
ysvelologists would give the same material, for each would have 
a different point of view; but it does imply that the problems 


which confront the two groups are of the same kind and deserve 
serious consideration by both. If 259 sociologists are interested 
n Social Psychology (often, for them, Social Psychology), and 
{ 470 psychologists are interested in Social Psychology (often, 
for them, Social Psychology), would it not be desirable for these 
729 persons to meet together as a unified group of social 
psychologists? 

(3) There is also something of a division of social psycholo- 
vists according to their reading and research habits. There is 
uo precise way to estimate the extent of this division. That such 

difference exists is indicated, however, by discussions with 
various scciologists and psychologists, and by a study of the 
writings of each group. There is apparently a tendency for 
‘sociology’? social psychologists to be much more familiar with 
such journals as the American Journal of Sociology, the American 
Socwlogical Review, the Journal of Educational Sociology, Social 
Forces, and Sociology and Social Research, than with the publica- 
tions Which are read more by ‘‘psychology”’ social psychologists. 
Similarly, these ‘*psychology’’ social psychologists seem to be 

wh more familiar with the American Journal of Psychology, 
the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, the Journal of 
freneral Psychology, the Journal of Social Psychology, the Psy- 
hological Bulletin, the Psychological Review, than with such 
journals as those above. 

Both sociological writers and psychological writers in the field 
of Social Psychology have been guilty of many omissions as to 
references to each other’s work. As to these omissions by psy- 
chological writers, Professor Bernard says: ‘‘I formerly believed 
that they were due to a sort of intellectual and laboratory snob- 
bishness on the part of the psychologists—and in some cases they 
tay be—but I now believe that they are usually the result of an 
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inadequate knowledge of the whole field of social psychology,” 
Bernard is right as to the fault of psychologists in this respect, 
but one must also recognize that many sociologists have similar) 
erred in the omission of psychological materials from thei; 
writings. 

The situation which exists today is one of lack of understand 
ing, and sometimes even jealousy, between the two groups. Lit! 
the two groups are blind as to each other’s achievements, or els: 
so sufficiently blind-folded that they engage in a good deal of 
verbal shadow-boxing with each other. ** Word’’ arguments some 
times interfere with empirical investigations. ‘‘I do not deer 
the importance of sound historical orientation, and a compariso 
of points of view; but I say that so much time has been spent jin 
arguments between various ‘schools’ of thought that entirely too 
little time has been devoted to systematic experimentation ani 
observation. We may get so lost in ‘battles of words’ that 
vestigators in other fields may justly accuse us of sterility, 0 
worse still, of describing the obvious.’’ © 

The field of investigation between Sociology and Psycholog 
has been dubbed ‘‘Social Psychology’’ perhaps because ‘‘ Social” 
is a more convenient adjective than ‘*Psychological.’’ Would 
really make any difference if the word order were reversed ani 
the field were called ‘* Psychological Sociology’’?'® Surely t! 
time has come for the two groups of social psychologists to fon 
a unified front to attack their mutual problems. Differences 
points of view should not prevent coérdination of interests and 
activities. 

Why not a united group—a ‘‘Society of Social Psycholo ill } 
9917 


cists’ 

orren 


14 Bernard, L. L., Book Review of Gurnee, Herbert, Elements of social psychology, T 
Amer. Sociol. Re 1936, 

15 Britt, S. H., Past and present trends in the methods and subject matter of socia extra 
psychology, Social Forces, 1937, 15, 463. pune 
16 Professor Bernard believes ‘*. . . that the psychologists have gained administra 
tive control of social psychology in many universities—mainly because ‘social’ is a1 expr 
adjective and ‘psychology’ is a noun. ?? Bernard, L. L., loc. cit., 829. hehay 

17 The ‘‘Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues’’ (‘‘SPSSI’’), forme 
at the 1936 meeting of the American Psychological Association, does not meet the neers 
of a ‘‘Society of Social Psychologists,’’ because of its psychological one-sidedness. Tis Who : 
is the very type of emphasis to which the writer is objecting. The emphasis on 
psychology is shown in at least five ways: (1) The title of the SPSSI stresses ‘‘ Psy 
chological Study.’’ (Incidentally, what a title, psychologically!) (2) The Society was outst 
formed and sponsored entirely by psychologists. (3) Its charter was adopted at 4 
meeting of psychologists. (4) Its officers and council members have been psychologists. 3 
(5) Art. III, See. II, of the By-Laws reads: ‘‘Membership in the Society is limited — 
to members and associates of the A.P.A. [italics ours] and such social scientists ané of Puk 
members of related learned societies as promise to aid the Society in attaining ''s Rishon 
objectives.’’ (Quoted from S.P.S.S.I. Bull., May, 1937, 1, No. 3, p. 5.) ae 
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EMOTIONAL RELEASE IN A POLYNESIAN 
COMMUNITY 
By ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NEW ZEALAND 


iii atoll of Pukapuka consists of three small islets strung 
T on a coral ring. Apart from the tiny islet of Nassau, the 
nearest neighbor of Pukapuka is the Samoan Islands, some 
four hundred miles to the south. The total land area of the atoll 
Jess than one square mile. The population today numbers about 
hundred people. In the past it was probably two or three 
times this number. For the most part, owing to the necessity 
f conserving food resources, all the people live on a small part 
of one islet only. The remainder of this islet and the other two 
islets are kept as food reserves visited only at times set by the 
trolling villages. The people are grouped into three villages, 
ubership in which is by birth or by affiliation after birth. 

The year is roughly divided into two seasons. A season of fair 
veather with steady, cool, southeast trade winds lasts from March 
to November. From November on, the weather is marked by 
hangeable and boisterous gales from the northwest. The average 
height of the land above sea level is about six feet. Hurricanes 
are infrequent, but when they do occur their effect is disastrous. 
Even without a hurricane, the time from November to March is 
one of ever-present anxiety and worry as to what the next day 
will bring forth. Since deep sea fishing is difficult, this period is 
often marked by searcity of both fish and plant foods. 

The culture of the people is on the whole characterized by 
extraverted tendencies. Times of birth, marriage and death are 
punctuated with violent outbursts of emotion that is allowed full 
expression in chanting, daneing and wailing. In individual 
behavior the society sets a premium on vigorous action whether 
in love, sport or everyday life. That man, or woman, is honored 
who shows exceptional excellence in any of these activities. The 
ileal is competitive to a degree. A man is happy if he can 
outstrip his fellows in love or sport and then boast of his exploits 
n songs that he delights to chant. Naturally, for one to succeed, 


e social and economic organization of Pukapuka is described in Formal Patterns 
‘ Pukapukan Culture, by Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole, Bulletin in press, Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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others must be defeated. Repressed jealousy and hard feeling 
are common emotions. 

Under the conditions of life and the type of culture I hay. 
indicated it should not be surprising if repressed aggressive tend. 
encies and anxieties show typical reaction formations. Life j; 
such that no one may get away from his fellow-villager.  Priyaw 
and solitude as we know them are almost non-existent. Day and 
night, month in, month out, the individual is continually in conta 
with others. He cannot get away from them no matter what thy 
provocation. Were it not for certain socially approved ways oj 
expressing otherwise repressed emotions, the society wou) 
disintegrate under the weight of its own neuroses. 

Two socially institutionalized releases for this pent-up emo 
tion may be mentioned. When the old culture was functioning 
fully, the end of the hurricane season was celebrated with a mont! 
or more of dancing, chanting and feasting. The anxiety and worn 
of the previous months, during which there was an ever-presen 
danger that each day would be the last, was allowed to drain away 
through a patterned emotional catharsis. Today when the island 
is nominally Christianized, the church has implicitly recognized 
the need for this purge. It celebrates a vigorous three-week period 
of thanksgiving and prayer, following this up with dramatic pe 
formances of Bible legend or approved incidents from the tra- 
ditional history of the island in which village competes against 
village in a program of boisterous dramatization. 

Another type of collective abreaction is found in the tradi- 
tional institutional rivalry among the three villages. At per 
odical intervals contests are arranged in which village competes 
against village, the winning village being given the privilege of 
chanting for one whole day, in the presence of all the people of 
the island assembled, songs that glorify the chanters and hurl th 
most vicious insults at everyone else. At the end of a day, excite. 
ment reaches a high pitch and floods off into sexual license. Emo- 
tional catharsis and physical exhaustion thus combine to reduce 
the level of anxiety and aggression in the community to a socials 
safe pressure. 

Village contests are arranged for fishing, wrestling, dart-throw- 
ing, and today for cricket. In this last sport teams of women 
compete as well as teams of men. The games continue for some 
three weeks and the women are at least as vigorous as the men in 
utilizing the opportunity given them to be as nasty and as insulting 
as they please towards the women of other villages. 

As an example of the sort of chant that is considered insulting 
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when sung by the people of one village on one of these occasions 
of socialized release, I give the following translation of one of 
‘he briefest wrestling chants (but not one of the most brutally 
violent!) : 


The kilts of Pana’s women are easily opened— 
Pressed to the ground, 

Thrown by me 

Rolled over and over are the rival villages. 
Broken their hands and feet, 

Trodden and smashed their lips and eyes. 

Look from above, O two villages, 

On the strength vou boasted of — 

Smashed it is and pressed to the ground— 
Come, come now, that I may take you 

On the journey of my human body, 

Landed at Yiva and Niue, sleeping there, 
Landed at Yiva and Niue, sleeping, embracing. 


Qn the surface this may not seem to the reader to be particu- 
arly insulting. The import, however, is clear. The chant is sung 
hy the people of Ngake village, whose other name is Pana. The 
mplication of the first line is that although the women of this 
village are very hospitable (the kilt of coconut leaf was the only 


dress formerly worn by the women), nevertheless so defeated are 
the men of the other two villages that they have not the streneth 
to take advantage of their opportunities—and no Pukapukan likes 
to realize this faet. Successive lines comment on the magnitude of 
defeat inflicted on the two villages. The statements are 
extremely hyberbolic because Pukapukan wrestling is, on the 
whole, a very mild sport. Vietory in a contest comes when a 
rival has both feet lifted from the ground, or touches the ground 
with any part of the anatomy other than the feet. The chanters, 
nevertheless, gain much satisfaction from exaggerated boasting. 
They are living for the moment in a world of make-believe, and 
e vreater the fantasy the greater the success of the catharsis. 
The last four lines recur to the motif of sex: in fantasy, the 
\eake men have taken the women of the other two villages away 
trom their lovers, away to the two legendary lands of Niue and 
Yiva. There they may cohabit with the women free from pos 
sible interference from their beaten, weak and disorganized rivals. 
Thus in such a simple chant as the one adduced, the Pukapukan 
can work off banked emotion and _ receive therefrom the 
sitisfactions of the most delightful fantasy. 
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The chant I have given is traditional. Many other chants are 
specially composed for this institutionalized insulting.  Afte 
winning a victory in a fishing contest, for instance, the men ang 
women of the victorious village will stay awake the night long. 
practising old and composing new and topical chants to be sung 
on the following day. No description can do justice, of course, ty 
the chanting and the dancing that accompany it. The chanters, 
men and women both, are grouped in the middle of the villag, 
meeting ground, facing the people of the other two villages who 
have come to watch and be jeered at. Chanters are decorate 
with wreaths, belts and bandoliers of greenery. They chant co 
tinuously: the same chant may be repeated several times, and as 
soon as it is finished, another is commenced. All the time, tly 
dance movements of arms and body accompany the rhythm ot 
the song, illustrating sentiments in the song and pointing | 
insults with appropriate gesture. The whole picture is one oj 
tremendous vitality, energy and excitement. I have no recor 
of insult becoming so intolerable as to lead to physical violence 
Everyone, whether actor or spectator, has been trained to the 
rules of the game. And formerly, at least, actors and spectators 
would be able to sink all bad feeling in the wildness of the sexua 
promiscuity that afforded a final outlet for emotional tension. 

A somewhat different type of emotional release is afforded 
by the frequent telling of stories about the adventures and fate o! 
man-eating demons who, after plaguing humans, are captured |) 
culture-heroes and by them punished with a death that has man 
refinements of sadistic cruelty. These stories are told with great 
emphasis and realism, especially in those concluding sections 
where the type of death torture is elaborated. The evident 
pleasure of the narrator in detailing this torture, and of his 
audience in listening to it, contrasts strongly. with the usually 
ventle, friendly and peaceable character of the Pukapukans. It 
is only to be explained, I think, on the theory that a vicarious 
participation in such cruelty acts as an emotional release foi 
ageressive tendencies, and that, in fact, the Pukapukan is normally 
eventle and friendly just because he has these necessary outlets. 

Characteristic methods of killing a man-eating demon are: 
whipping the body with switches until the skin is flayed off; pound 
ing the body with stones until it is reduced to pulp or dust; burn- 
ing alive in a succession of fires. The following brief account 
of the death of one of these man-eating demons, a crab-like 
creature called Te Unga-tupua, is typical of many such accounts: 
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people collected the rubbish piles and placed them in the customary 
of the demon. <A warrior showed himself and tempted the demon to 
neve. As he advanced, the warrior retreated, setting light to the piles 
» torch. The translation then runs: 
he demon crab crawled on top of the first bonfire. He was scorched 
fire. One of his legs broke. Finished. Te Palo (the warrior) 
backward. The demon crab climbed onto the next bonfire. He 
the other large foot. The main legs were finished at being broken. 
Palo moved to the third of the bonfires. The demon crab also crawled 
(hey continued just like that. The legs were finished falling off in 
nfires, nine of them. There was still one more bonfire. The trunk 
crab’s body and testicles alone remained. Te Palo moved backward. 
rab crawled to the last bonfire. He burned the trunk and testicles. 
fell away from the shell. The crab squirmed. Te Palo called out 
; friends to come and help him finish off the demon. The people 
d forward with sticks and stones. They pounded on the erab, smashed 
pieces. They whipped him until his skin was raw. He was nothing 
i soft pulp. They pounded the pulp till it was dust. The demon crab 
Finished also is his tale.”’ 


The account just given is in summary form, but it well pre- 
rves the narrative style of much of this type of Pukapukan 


tasy—the repetitive and slow building up to a long-delayed 
Told with gesture and enthusiasm, the story is made to 

the auditor. The European observer cannot but feel 

ihe substitute satisfactions of fantasy should not be lightly 


rrated. 
There can be no doubt that spontaneous abreactions of anxiety 
ctually oceur in real life, more so in the past than now, when 
Resident Agent keeps tight control on the manners, morals 
customs of the Pukapukans. However, we were able to 
lect many accounts of incidents in which individuals were pun- 
d by spontaneous group action for crimes that particularly 
ked the conscience of the time. The greatest sin in Pukapuka 
and was, that of stealing. This is understandable when one 
‘alls that only by the most rigid control of all available food 
sources Was it possible in the past to support the population 
tthe atoll. Discovered stealing was a shameful crime. When 
is happened, the thief was likely to lose all self-control and, 
in his intense shame, kill whatever living creature was in sight. 
The following story of Vakathyala is a typical illustration of this: 
Vakathvala went with the other people of his village to the reserve islet 
' Motu Ko to gather and husk fallen coconuts. All the people had been 
warned against taking drinking nuts for their own use. Vakathyala went 
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into the middle of the reserve, opened a drinking nut and afterwar 
cracked the shell to eat the flesh inside. In the quietness of the bush th\ 
was heard by the other men and they ran to him, seeking to hold him f 
having broken the tapu of the reserve. Vakathyala escaped them and ray 
along the main reef back to his village. Near home, he came upon ty 
children playing in a shallow reef pool. In his madness Vakathyala strye 
down the children and killed them. Rushing further, he came to two other 
children playing by themselves. These children Vakathyala also killed. 

When the people of the island heard of these killings they were enrage;| 
Vakathyala was caught and it was decided that he should be whipped ; 
death. He was dragged to the village meeting ground and then in tur 
the men of each lineage whipped him. His skin swelled, became raw, wa, 
torn to shreds, only flesh remained, then his veins stood out, and soon his 
bones were visible. The father of the slain children heated stones red-hot 
and applied them to Vakathyala’s testicles. When all the lineages hai 
finished, the pulpy, disintegrated body of Vakathyvala was dragged to the 
beach, thrown into the sea and allowed to drift back and forth as wind an) 
tide carried it. The people gathered on the beach and cursed the dead 
body. One night Vakathyala’s maternal lineage came secretly to the bea 
vathered the remains of the body in a mat and buried it in a hastily duy 
hole. The people of the island looked for the body but none could find it 
None knew its whereabouts. This is well for had the act of the materna 
lineage been discovered, all the men of this lineage would have bee 
whipped. The island had decreed death for Vakathyvala and none miy!)! 
interfere with this command. 


So runs the account. It should be noted that the last refine 
ment of torture is not physical but social. The socially approved 
way in which to dispose of any corpse is to bury it in the famils 
cemetery, the focus of a complex set of relationships which dete: 
mine social status both durine the life and after the death ot 
the individual. No Pukapukan can visualize with anything but 
intense horror the disposal of his corpse, or any other corpse fo 
that matter, in an unidentified grave or in the sea. It represents 
the negation of everything that gives meaning to life. The rea! 
point of the story, however, is the methodical manner in whic! 
the community systematically set about punishing the offende: 
and in which it appears to have made this punishment the excuse 
for elaborate sadistic and aggressive impulses that would other 
wise have been denied an approved outlet. Again, in telling the 
story, Many many years after the event, informants became 
extremely excited as the narrative proceeded. With a wealth of 
detail and emphasis they built up the climax. There was evident 
no expression of horror at the type of punishment inflicted, 10 
statement of svmpathy at the sufferings of the individual as le 
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writhed and groaned in his agony. There was a simple-minded 
participation in, and re-living of, the event in which so much 
repressed anxiety must have been allowed freely to dissipate 
self over a helpless individual who had broken immemorial rules 
and become the moment’s scapegoat. 
Other examples of spontaneous abreactions are to be found 
the infrequent bloody feuds that suddenly flared up in Pukapuka 
just as quickly died down again. There was no institu- 
‘ionalized warfare nor any socially approved method of resorting 
to physical violence to settle disputes between groups.  Occa- 
sionally, however, feuds broke out between the older men and the 
voung men’s group. The ostensible reason for these feuds was 
uarrelling over food divisions acerbated by the flouting of the 
uthority of the old men by the young adults. Several of these 
feuds are well documented in Pukapuka. The noteworthy thing 
< the manner in which what might well be termed ‘‘blood lusts”’ 
for a time ruled the community. The stronger side hunted down 
| killed the opposing group without mercy and without shame. 
Familial feelings were ruthlessly tramped on, victims of the lust, 
1 a typical case, forced to commit suicide by allowing friends to 
ury them alive in deep holes, the last consolations of custom 
denied them. Then when the last victim was safely killed, and 
mger and aggression appeased, the madness appears to have 
died down and the group lapsed back into the comfortable security 
f everyday life. 
Violent individual reactions to anxiety conflicts may also be 
entioned. Pukapukan patterns of sex behavior are noticeably 
Polynesian in their freedom. Adultery today hardly concerns 
the people exeept when an individual, more progressive than the 
rest, takes his troubles to the Resident Agent and this official 
is hound to interfere according to the civil code by which the 
sland is now nominally governed. Formerly adultery was a pri- 
ate matter between the parties concerned. Whether an injured 
husband took note of the behavior of his wife depended upon 
iis temperament, his affection for the woman, or the fact that 
1e was goaded beyond endurance by interfering relatives. In any 
case, the usual result of noticed adultery was either the dismissal 
of the woman from the house or else a domestic beating. Occa- 
sionally, however, an individual seems to have been forced to 
more drastic measures, not by the flagrancy of the offense, but 
by intense anxiety in his own mind. The account of Kupenga 
illustrates this: 
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Kupenga was married to Te Anga. She committed adultery one 4 
and was spied on by the relatives of Te Anga, who came and complaine 
to him. The heart of Te Anga was pierced. He was filled by jealousy 
His jaws trembled, his feet stamped up and down. When Kupenga cay 
crawling back to him at daybreak he seized her, tore apart her thiv)x 
exposed her genitals. He tied her two arms to two house posts, stretehe 
apart her legs and tied them to two sides of the house. No part of he 
remained covered. The news spread to the whole island. Nothing like tha: 
had happened before and the island moved up to look at Kupenga 
Anga stood on guard before his wife, defving any man to come and wn: m0! 
her. Because of his strength and skill with the club the crowd of pe 
were afraid. They cried out, beating their arms against their bodies, ca||ing tr 
for a person to untie the woman. It was impossible. 

The people of the island and her relatives were ashamed becans 
Kupenga. It was like any exposed object and the children were lookin, 
on this thing. At last another strong man crawled on the ground } 
Te Anga and beseeched him to soften his heart. By gentle words | 
heart of Te Anga was softened. He ordered the men to untie his wi! 
They did. So stiff were her muscles that she could not walk. Besides s 
was ashamed of her nakedness. She strangled herself by tying an ane! 
rope round her neck and pulling tight on the two ends. Kupenga d 
and the island was disgusted. 


This account has in it several touches of Pukapukan ps 
chology, particularly that emphasis on the shame felt by a womai as ( 
when her genitals are exposed to the gaze of others. Exposur qT 
of the genitals is the equivalent of sexual intercourse, and ther 
are many incidents in Polynesia where a woman striving to p. 
serve her body from a pursuer gives up the struggle as hopeless 
when by some ruse or other she is tricked into displaying her 
venitals. The shame of Kupenga was great because she was 
exposed not only to the gaze of all the men of the island 
to the children as well, who, like all Polynesian children, ar son 
allowed to participate in almost anything that interests the adults x0 
The point, however, which I wish to emphasize is that Te Anga’s ue 
outburst of aggression towards his wife, an outburst so great 
that he was strong enough to flout the feelings of the ecommunit: 
at large, must be considered as a very individual way of reacting 
to a conflict situation which those of other temperaments woul 
pass over with a momentary annoyance. It is also typical o! 
the extraverted behavior patterns of Pukapukan society that bs 
reaction should take the form of sudden and violent action. Ther 
was no brooding, no inner dwelling on a felt conflict, merely ‘ ges 
senseless outburst of violence that drained off all the anxiety wh 
As long as the tension was at its height, Te Anga would brook no n 
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yterference with his plans. When it was lowered and he had 
‘urned to normal, there was no thought of continuing the torture 
the woman he loved. 

| have given the facts and have suggested that there is some 

essity for explaining how the friendly, kind, sympathetic and 
enerous Pukapukan comes to act in a way that is the reverse of 

these qualities. It would seem that the function of such violent 
vior, Whether institutionalized, socially approved for the 
moment by a social group making new laws to fit the immediate 
uation, or individually patterned by a personality strong enough 
1 defy opposition, is to provide an outlet for repressed ageres- 
m and anxiety that can find little satisfaction in the ordinary 
ve and take of social life among a closely integrated group, 
traverted in its culture patterns but forced to live a cooped life 
tiny coral atoll. Such tendencies being for the moment 
tistied, the group ean lapse back into more normal patterns of 
havior and take up again, without undue strain, the petty 
unovances and pleasures of everyday living. 

The facts so far given refer to a Polynesian atoll, but behavior 

tterns similar to those described were not unknown amone 
nother Polynesian people, the Maori of New Zealand. The Maori 

he, the unit in which and for which the individual existed, was 
s cireumseribed and isolated in its territory as any island group. 
Tribal ethies placed great value on group loyalty, solidarity, and 
olesion. Yet beeause of individual aggressive tendencies the 
pical Maori tribe was a hotbed of petty jealousies, strifes and 
violent competitions between family groups over points of status 
punctilios of honor. The major catharsis for an intolerable 
ontlict between ideals of group loyalty and individual desires was 
inter-tribal warfare. A shamed or humiliated individual might 
sometimes provoke such warfare by deliberately and secretly 
voing to the territory of another tribe and there just as deliber- 
ely killing all whom he could. Responsibility for the outrage 
would be assigned collectively to the tribe of the killer, and before 
the latter realized what was in the wind the avengers would sweep 
down, clamoring for blood and killing indiscriminately men, women 
and children. Thus outraged pride or dignity resulted in a type 
of aggressive behavior that could be satisfied only by the 
destruction of the members of one’s own group. 

In conclusion I would add that the material here given sug- 
vests further implications for social psychology. The observer 
who takes aeeount of the relation of the individual to the group 
in those closely integrated units of the pre-literate peoples, is 
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likely to find clear and unmistakable the patterns of behayio, 
which are sometimes more difficult to disentangle among advanced 
peoples. There is here a fruitful field for codperation betwee, 
the psychologist and the anthropologist. A realistic social o; 
abnormal psychology must take account of the behavior of nop. 
western peoples if its principles are to be adequately tested. Th» 
anthropologist, in turn, can gain a new insight into the meaning 
of customs, myths, and folk stories if he realizes that he jx 
observing patterns of culture which may not be peculiar to one 
particular people, but illustrative of widely distributed types ot 
behavior. 
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A PSYCHONEUROTIC REACTION OF DELINQUENT 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By CLAIRETTE P. ARMSTRONG 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT, NEW YORK CITY 


I. InrropucTION 


HIS investigation seeks to ascertain whether fundamental 

factors of their total situations differ for boys and girls mani- 

festing the psychoneurotic response, running away from home, 
for which they are arraigned as delinquents in children’s courts, 
and what motivates this response. 

Since there are approximately 8,000 delinquent children aged 
sto 15, inclusive, passing through the Children’s Division of the 
New York City Domestic Relations Court yearly, a figure which 
would be greatly multiplied were statistics available for the whole 
United States, it is important to identify the causes of arraign- 
ments. To deal successfully with the problem of delinquency, 
every lead should be uncovered and investigated. Scrutiny of 
anti-social conduct classified as to kind should assist in locating 
etiology. By differentiating types of delinquency, causes may be 
defined and a constructive program put in operation, perhaps of 
salvaging delinquent children, perhaps of diminishing numbers in 
the future. A decrease in the number of juvenile delinquents may 
even result in fewer adult criminals(1). 

llome desertion is one of the frequent delinquencies indulged in 
by children(2). Nearly a third of the boys passing through the 
psychiatrie clinie of the New York Children’s Court, where are 
examined a fairly random sampling of court cases, are runaways; 
and the same proportion holds for girls, although boys outnumber 
girls six to one. In court clinies elsewhere(3) and in penal insti- 
tutions(4), an even higher incidence of home desertion is found. 
Whereas allegations against boys are (in order of frequency) dis- 
orderly conduct, stealing, burglary, home desertion and incorrigi- 
bility, for girls home desertion and incorrigibility vie with each 
other for first place. Accurate information is not available from 
the charges against girls or even from their histories as to the 
frequeney of sex offenses, because children se involved are gen- 
erally arraigned as ‘‘material witnesses’’ instead of delinquents, 
since some adult is considered responsible for their plight. From 
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three to six times as many girls are held as material witnesses 4. 
boys, the number varying yearly. 

It is generally agreed that there is no unit cause of delinguency. 
Yet it is not a case of so many crimes, so many causes. The com. 
mon denominator for much of the juvenile delinqueney throughoy 
the United States is subnormal intelligence in a specific setting. 
Research in behavior clinies, in publie schools, courts and hos 
pitals, as well as in correctional institutions, establishes an intel. 
ligenee level for delinquents markedly below that of the averave 
publie school child and a frequency of mental deficiency far exceed 
ing the population rate(5). In New York(6), Boston(1), (Ch 
cavo(3) and other cities and states(7), as well as in Canada(8, 9). 
the setting for this inferior intelligence is generally the low-e¢rad 
immigrant family. By and large, juvenile delinquency is the fruit 
of immigration of the intellectually subnormal, unskilled and poy 
erty-stricken, congregated in a difficult urban environment, which 
leads to a ‘‘elash of civilizations.’’ The primary cause of muel 
of the juvenile delinquency, the underlying, fundamental factor, js 
lack of adaptation of immigrants of inferior mental organization: 
that is, they cannot adjust their children to the standards set }y 
their adopted country in a setting where a higher intellectual orga 
ization and standards prevail. Immigrants of normal and superio: 
intellect seem usually able to care for their children adequate}: 

enough to keep them out of courts. 

Various secondary causes, more immediate and precipitating, 
are revealed by scrutiny of specifie types of delinquency. Inves 
tigating and remedying secondary as well as the more remote 
primary factors, will eventually contribute to an appreciable 
decrease of juvenile delinquency. For example, chronic truancy, 
the school’s own delinquency, for which children are court-ar 
raigned, indicates something wrong with the child, the family, th: 
school, or possibly all three. In the problem of truancy in New 
York City(10), secondary to the background of immigrant parents 
of inferior intellect, is mandatory edueation, forcing children of 
subnormal intelligence into school situations too difficult for them, 
where they are innately incapable of fitting—a situation of whic! 
they are unfortunately all too frequently and inevitably aware, and 
in which no paring down of the curriculum and lowering of 
scholastic standards can rectify their intellectual inferiority. 

Truancy is often the result of the impasse created by intellee- 
tual retardation, difficulty in school subjects with failure, and the 
resulting conspicuous misgrading. To reduce truancy, academic 
subjects are giving way to simple manual work. Much is said 
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hout ‘‘enriching the curriculum’’ for the mentally retarded and 
ow learners. More accurately it should be described as impover- 
hing the curriculum, in effect lowering quantity and quality of 
jjoct matter and substituting manual work for verbal material. 
This is already accomplished not only in the truant or disciplinary 
asses of the New York City public schools where the L.Q.’s 
average about 80, and white, American parentage is a negligible 
antity(10), but also in ungraded classes for the feeble-minded 
ho are of similar extraction. A like easing-up of curriculum is 
suguested for the large number of intellectually subnormal who are 
schoo! retardates, from whose ranks delinquents are so often re 
cruited. Only experience will show whether the child still con- 
siders himself discriminated against in such classes. Even though 
ancy may thus be decreased, serious economic and vocational 
voblems will still remain for adults unable to read, write, figure 
and reason with any proficiency. 
\ predepression study of another type of delinquency, running 
y from home(2), disclosed for 660 boys the usual common de- 
inator, subnormal intelligence in the inferior immigrant fam- 
with a third mentally defective and mental retardation and 
hool retardation general. precipitating factors loomed 
broken homes, marked and frequent family pathology—physiecal, 
nental and moral—cruelty, lack of supervision and poverty. There 
are many tributaries to the stream of delinquency. 

With another type of delinquency, forcible entry, a control in 
the study of desertion, the existence of gangs in crowded tenement 
areas Where play was unorganized stood out as a secondary factor. 
Broken homes and school misgrading were not as frequent con- 
comitants here as with the runaways. Subnormal intelligence and 
mmigrant families were as usual prevalent. Another control 
vroup of boys, arrested for being incorrigible and beyond the con- 

rol of their parents, lacked training and discipline and were 
markedly neglected in their poverty-stricken, broken homes— 
homes as generally unwholesome as were those of the runaways. 
Given unfortunate family situations, excessive conflict, parents 
with warped personalities and attitudes, neglect and poverty—all 
so usual for runaway and incorrigible children—and offenses 
avainst the home naturally follow. Herein may be found the 
immediate and precipitating factors in such types of delinquency. 


II. Tue Psycuo.ocy or Runnine Away 
Flight from noxious stimuli is a biologically useful response 
throughout the animal kingdom inclusive of man(11). Danger- 
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avoiding reactions are generally accompanied by the emotiona) 
state of fear plus various changes of the bodily mechanism ag , 
whole, including glandular and visceral changes. The organisy 
is prepared for an adequate response. Such a state continually 
evoked in situations which, though normally they should offey 
safety and security to the child, instead offer the reverse—eyen ty 
the point of actual physical and mental cruelty, where no adequate 
response is possible—will obviously affect a personality unwhole 
somely. Running away from home is a strong intimation of 
more or less continuous state of fear, distress and insecurity. 
aroused by various stimuli, from which erystallize an unfortunate 
and unstable make-up. Atypical reactions result from atypica! 
stimulation. In this way a self-preservative reaction becomes 4 
psychoneurotic response. 

Running away from home appears in psychoneurotic inven. 
tories as a neurotic reaction. The Woodworth Personal Dats 
sheet, a measure for emotional instability revised by Mathews/12) 
for school children, disclosed that the intellectually dull child had 
more psychoneurotic responses than the more intellectually ad 
vanced and that the number running away from home and wanting 
to, increased yearly, reaching a maximum at 15 for boys. _ It is also 
significant that 4 per cent of a group of 522 unselected public schoo 
children in New York City were found to have engaged in hon, 
desertion, as compared with 54 per cent of a group of 879 boys.) 
three correctional institutions in New York(4). 

From the psychiatric viewpoint, nomadism is considered one o! 
the ‘‘psychopathie states’’(13) and as such has been extensive) 
studied(14). There are, however, further implications. Te) 
man(15), upon examining 150 hoboes, found 15 per cent were 
morons and 15 per cent but little better. Mental deficiency was 
approximately fifteen times as high as for the general population. 

Probably empathy directs the oft-voiced adult opinion that 
wanderlust and love of adventure motivate the runaway. But such 
is rarely the case with boys under 16 in New York City who deser' 
their homes. From the comfortable security of modern travel, the 
adult easily imputes this motive to all sorts of wanderers. 


Ill. Sex DirrereENces 
There are many investigations of sex differences in mental and 
social functioning. Probably no sex difference exists in general 
intelligence, although investigations demonstrate some divergence 
in minor details(16). It is generally conceded that social enviro- 
ments for boys and girls are not, and rarely have been, the same 
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or equal, Which accounts for many differences in vocational inter- 
acts and choice opportunity, preferences, values, and so on(17). 
vr and Temperament portrays primitive societies extant in which 
“leals of character identical for both sexes cast them into the same 
mould in respect to temperament and personality(18). The ques- 
tion arises as to what are the current social attitudes in this country 
which produce so many more delinquent boys than girls, and why? 


IV. Mernops anp Resucts 
\ statistical comparison follows of fundamental factors in the 
situation of the delinquent girl and boy 8 to 15 vears old 
raigned in the New York City Children’s Court, who ‘‘ without 
ust cause and without the consent of his parents, guardian or 
ther enstodian, deserts his home or place of abode’*(19). A com- 


TABLE | 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE COMPARISONS 
D 
Number Av. Age Sigma Sigma 
Runaway boys 660 13.1 1.957 
Runaway girls 122 14.45 1.46 
1929 

Delinquent boys 6953 13.566 1.829 
Delinquent girls 1071 14.293 1.502 

14.30 


parison of 122 runaway girls* whose dossiers were taken in se- 
quence from the elinie files for 1932-1933, is made with 660 
unaway boys previously investigated (2). 
Age. The number of runaway girls increased regularly with 
_ as did likewise the number of runaway boys, until 15 years, 
when there were slightly fewer of the latter than at 14. Similarly 
the number of delinquent children of both sexes, increases regularly 
with age. Runaway girls, averaging 14 years 4 months (Table I), 
were statistically reliably older than runaway boys averaging 15 
vears one month (critical ratio 8.88). This also is not peculiar to 
leserters, for delinquent girls generally are older than delinquent 
hovs. For example, in 1929 the average age of 6,953 delinquent 
hovs arraigned in the Children’s Court was 13 years 6 months and 
that of the 1,071 girls, 14 years 3 months (reliability of the differ- 
ence 14.3). Age is a differential factor for boys and girls in 
Jelinqueney as well as in home deserting. 


* With acknowledgment and thanks to Miss Louise Baker, psychological extern, 


eval 


itrie Clinic, Children’s Court, for locating the eases and tabulating the material. 
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Intelligence. The average LQ. for 120 runaway girls on the 
Stanford-Binet Test was 76 and for the 660 runaway boys 77,66. 
a negligible difference as the coefficient of reliability 1.5 deny. 
strates (Table IL). This 1.Q. is representative of the clinieal eases 
as a whole(6). 1.Q.’s of 90 or above were recorded for 19.7 yey 
cent of the girls and 19.5 per cent of the boys. Of the runaway 
girls, 35 per cent had I.Q.’s below 70, and 31.5 per cent of the bovs 
were also probably mentally defective. The average mental ac 
of the girls, who by birthdays averaged 14/4, was 10/9, and of thy 


boys, aged chronologically 13/1, 10 years. 


TABLE II 
STANFORD-BINET 1.Q. DISTRIBUTIONS AND COMPARISONS 
Boys Girls 
1.Q. Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

plus 9.{ 25 19.7 
21. 2¢ 16 
70-79 Zé 3! 28 .7 
60-69 . : 24 
Below 60 7 3 3 10.6 


Total .. 2 100 
77.66 76.00 
Sigma dist.... 10.70 


D 


Sigma dist. 


On Performance Tests of concrete ability the I1.Q’s of the Army 
Individual Performance Test, short scale, were computed with the 
Pintner Paterson Performance scale, for statistical purposes. 
The average 1.Q. of the 89 girls so tested, 79, is not appreciah) 
different from that of 195 boys, 81.46, and corroborates inferio: 
intelligence. 

School Misgrading. The significance of such low intelligence 
in its relation to school suecess is obvious, because the Stanford 
Binet correlates highly with scholastic ability. The performance 
test results also indicate general mental dullness and a lack of 
manual ability as well. 

Children enter grade one of the city publie schools at six or 
seven vears of age, grade two from seven to eight years, and so on. 
On this basis only 33 per cent of the 90 runaway girls in grades 
were placed with children of their age, 2 per cent were advanced 
for their chronological age, and 65 per cent were graded with 
younger children, as might be expected (Table III). Of the 54! 
runaway boys in grades, 30 per cent were at age, 1 per cent ad 
vanced, and 69 per cent retarded, according to birthdays, There 
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was but little difference between the sexes as to chronological age 
wiserading. Such misgrading is a natural result of the low intel- 
vence of the runaways, but, according to the testimony of some, 
contributes to restlessness and other motives for escape and 
lelinquencies. 
School grading according to Stanford-Binet mental age was 
ery erratic. Only 52 per cent of the girls were graded with pupils 
‘heir intelligence level, 2 per cent should have been advanced 
nd 66 per cent were in classes too difficult for their meager intel- 
al ability, where the majority of their classmates could fune- 
wh more successfully. Of the boys 45 per cent were ade 
y graded for their scholastic ability, 7 per cent should have 
advaneed and 48 per cent were in grades where they could not 


TABLE III 
ScHooL GRADING AS RELATED To 
(CHRONOLOGICAL AGE MENTAL AGE 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Graded Boys Girls Boys Girls 


6 2 | Above capacity 259 59 48 66 
160 30 30 3% At capacity 246 29 45 32 


oie os 69 ‘ Below capacity 36 2 7 2 


541 90 100 Total 541 a0 100 100 


plish the work. More boys than girls were graded accord- 

to mental capacity, but there were far too many children of 
sexes left to flounder in a morass of educational difficulties. 
these children were placed according to mental age, they 

re misgraded for chronological age, and vice versa. In un- 
vraded classes for the feeble-minded were 82 boys and 14 girls. 
The 13 per cent of each group considered mentally defective in the 
liools was but a small proportion of those who should have had 

‘henefit of simplified education. 

Nationality. Only 19 per cent of the runaway girls had Amer- 
can-born, white parents; 18 per cent had negro, 20 per cent had 
ltalian-born parents; and 9 per cent were of colored parents from 
the British West Indies (Table TV). Other nationalities were less 
trequently represented. As to boys, 19 per cent were second gen- 
ration American white and 8 per cent negro, which latter figure 
‘less than for girls. Only 3 per cent of the boys had colored 
narents from the British West Indies, again fewer than girls. 
Otherwise the national origins of the sexes were fairly similar, with 
“I per cent of the boys having Italian parents. 
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According to the 1930 census, 27 per cent of New York City 
children 8 to 15 years old were second generation American-bory 
white and 3 per cent negro. White American-born runaways, like 
delinquents generally(6), fell below their population rate, whj)p 
negroes greatly exceeded theirs. The census shows 15.4 per cep; 
of the city’s residents American-born of Italian parents, wherea. 
runaway Italian children, like Italian delinquents generally(6). 
exceeded their population rate. Runaways of Russian extractioy, 
unlike Russian delinquents generally(20), undercut their rate, Aj) 
other national groups of runaways, like undifferentiated deli; 


TABLE IV 
PARENTAL BIRTHPLACE 


Number Per Cent 

Boys Girls soys Girls 
USA—White : 23 19 19 
USA Negro : 4 8 18 
Italy 20 
British West Indies (colored) 
Russia 
Poland 
Austria and Hungary 
Germany 
Ireland 
Others and unknown 


Total 
SUMMARY 
Native-born of native parents, white 
Native-born of native parents, negro 51 
Native-born of foreign parents 414 
Foreign-born of foreign parents 48 


640 9s 100 


quents, were below their rates. The percentage of runaway boys 
native-born of foreign parents equalled their rate in the popula 
tion, while the percentage of runaway girls was lower. The pro 
portions of native-born of foreign parentage among the city delin 
quents generally and in the total child population, are fairly sim 
ilar. But the above analysis shows that conclusions drawn from 
rates alone are misleading. Gross statistics often conceal the true 
situation. 

In any case there is no logical reason why the proportion of a 
defect among children of the foreign should be expected to equal 
their percentage in the total population. Acceptance of an ‘‘ex- 
pected rate’’ is indeed social defeatism and results in failure to 
apply scientific methods. Available figures show that some 
nations contribute so few delinquents that their proportions invar! 
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ply undercut their population rates(1, 3,6). There is every rea- 
<on to expect that the same standard or better should be universal. 
\fter all, immigrants represent selected as well as unselected for- 
sign stocks and are not a cross section of their native countries. 
if immigrants of subnormal mentality, irrespective of nationality, 
re admitted here, high delinquency rates, school retardation and 
ther attendant ills will undoubtedly persist among their unfor- 
tunate children. Conflict of cultures is inevitable where lower 
mentalities must conform to standards set for a higher native level. 
The sum of delinquents of foreign parentage in New York City, 
ental defectives and psychotics, is sufficiently large to point 
.the need for scientific methods and standards to stem the con- 
‘nual inflex of types of immigrants who cannot adjust and who not 
suffer hardships therefrom but inflict hardships on others. 
Family Status. From unbroken families came only 44 per cent 
runaway girls. Of the 56 per cent who were products of dis- 
rupted families, 34 per cent had lost through death one or both 
parents, 20 per cent through divorce, desertion or separation, and 
2 per cent were illegitimate. The percentages for the runaway 
bovs were nearly identical, 45 per cent having both parents living 
wether and 55 per cent having disrupted families: 39 per cent 
f their homes were broken through the death of parents, 13 per 
cent throngh divorce, desertion or separation, and 3 per cent were 
legitimate. Broken families are a conspicuous background in 
home-deserting and far more frequent than with New York delin- 
ents generally(2) or in the total population. Twenty-two per 
cent of the girls and 28 per cent of the boys had step-parents. 
Twenty per cent of the girls and 15 per cent of the boys had been 
in foster homes. Only 5 per cent of the girls, as compared with 
33 per cent of the boys, had had institutional commitments, correc- 
tive and protective. 

There is little difference between runaway boys and girls as to 
number of children per family, the former averaging 4.8, the latter 
46. Primogeniture was rare among the girls, even though older 
(Table V). There were but few more first-born than theoretical 
expectaney(21) in the 2-child family (coefficient of reliability only 
1.8), and even fewer in the 3- and 6-child families. The same 
results are found for delinquent boys en masse(22). But for run- 
away boys reliability of primogeniture greater than theoretical 
expectancy was established in the 3-child family (critical ratio 
7.99), an approach to reliability in the 5-child family (index 3.38), 
but less certainly in the 2-child family (index 2.36), with only a 
slight indieation in the 6-child family (index 1.18) and 4-chiid 
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family (index .84). Of the girls, 14 per cent were only childrey 
and of the boys 12 per cent. : 

Kven though the number of runaway girls, particularly, is snqj 
for a study of primogeniture by family size, at least trends ay, 
indicated. Although family size reached thirteen, deserters {roy 
families of more than eight siblings are not tabulated becays 
none was oldest. 

Concomitant Offenses. Runaways were often arraigned jy 
court on charges other than that of home desertion, which ma, 
have been considered of minor importance. Most of the runaway 


TABLE V 
PRIMOGENITURE OF RUNAWAYS 
Boys Number Total No. Theoretical 


Family First Per Expectancy of 
Size Born Family Size First-Born 


3.177 
3.089 
2.947 
2.698 
2.209 
( fewer) 
1.106 


Ve 


th 


1.39 
1.64 
(fewer) 
1.54 
(fewer ) 


zx 


boys were accused of disobedience of more or less seriousness an 
a third of the girls; 58 per cent of the boys had been accused 0! 
stealing and a quarter of the girls—frequently from their homes; 
11 per cent of both sexes were said to have temper tantrums. 
Truancy from school was more or less habitual with 46 per cent o! 
the girls and 85 per cent of the boys. Only 13 per cent of the girls 
had clearly not been implicated in sex misconduct while deserting: 
30 per cent were victimized or forced into prostitution, 8 per cent 
solicited; for 49 per cent there was no substantiation of sex ep! 
sodes, although these were indicated. Only 5.89 per cent of the boys 
had been similarly engaged. Age is probably a differential here. 

The Desertions. Of the runaway girls 60 per cent deserted 
alone, and 87 per cent of the boys; a fourth of the girls left with 
other girls and 15 per cent with boys; while only 13 per cent of the 
boys deserted with others and rarely with girls. 
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Running away from home was not so fixed a habit with girls as 
vith boys, for only 28 per cent of the girls had deserted more than 
apee, as compared with 79 per cent of the bovs. Half the boys and 
12 per cent of the girls had deserted up to three times. As to 
ieneth of desertion, 57 per cent of the girls remained away less 

a week, and 54 per cent of the boys; up to a month, 35 per cent 

i girls and 28 per cent of the boys; from two to nine months, 
> yer cent of the girls and 18 per cent of the boys. 

\ few girls obtained employment as domestics, the boys occa- 
sionally at odd jobs. Several girls sought a stage career, some a 
husband, while about 9 per cent of the boys desired work and inde- 

dence. Returning of their own accord were 21 per cent of the 
virts and less than 1 per cent of the boys. Most of the children 
vere found by relatives or others in authority. Seeking protee- 
tion from their families, two girls and ten boys gave themselves 

in court. 

About 9 per cent of the girls and twice as many boys hid by rid- 

around in the subways. An equal proportion, 19 per cent, 
ereted themselves in tenement halls. Girls were more apt than 
hovs to remain in furnished rooms, vacant apartments or the homes 
of relatives, friends or strangers. Two girls hitch-hiked consider- 
ile distances, one to Troy, New York, the other to Ohio, while 90 
hovs left the city and 70 of these the state. 

Motivation. The girls were not always communicative as to 
their reasons for deserting—a fourth giving none as compared 
vith 6 per cent of the boys. Family conflict of one sort or another 
vas blamed by nearly three-fourths of the girls stating causes, and 

vy 3 per cent eriticized their schools, while about half the boys 
blamed family troubles, 16 per cent school and 21 per cent both. 
The family disturbances enumerated were similar for both sexes 
for the most part—dislike of parents or step-parents for them or 
the reverse, cruelty and parental exploitation, which latter was less 
often mentioned by girls than boys. Those blaming school some- 
times recognized their incapacity but resented none the less being 
the class dunce, or held teachers responsible because of injustice or 
failure to teach them. 


V. SuMMARY 


Similarities. An equal proportion of delinquent girls and boys 
were runaways. The runaway girls resembled the runaway boys 
1 the fairly regular increase in their numbers with age, in gen- 
erally subnormal verbal intelligence and a scarcely better concrete 
ability, and in the large proportion of mental defectives—approx- 
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imately a third. Nearly a fifth were two generations Americap. wh 
born, white, and somewhat over a fifth had Italian-born parents 

About two-thirds were retarded in school for their chronologies a 
ages, about a third were graded according to birthday, and about 12 of 
per cent were in ungraded classes. Somewhat under a fourth had or 
no physical disabilities. Slightly over a tenth indulged in tempe don 
tantrums. Over half had broken families, and family pathology 
was marked for somewhat under half. The average number of 
children per family was four and a fraction. Over half of the 
runaways deserted for less than a week, the rest for varying 
periods. Somewhat under three-fourths blamed family troubles att 
for their desertions. 

Differences. Boys outnumbered girls as runaways and as de <0 
linquents generally, about six to one. Deserting, practically the , 
most frequent offense for girls, was about third for boys. Rw tril 
away girls, like delinquent girls in general, were nearly a yea for 
older than boys. The consistent indication of primogeniture fo; o} 
runaway boys (although statistical reliability was established onl 
in the 3-child family), was not found with girls. While misgrading 
according to mental capacity was common to both, more girls were 
miseraded than boys. More boys had step-parents than girls, and 
more girls had been in foster homes. The girls were not so often 
accused of disobedience, prevarication, stealing and truancy as 
boys, but they were more frequently implicated in sex offenses ot] 
Boys more often deserted alone. A little over a fourth of the gi: a 
deserted more than once, and over three-fourths of the boys. Tl n 
bevs deserted for longer periods and they blamed school difficultie: 
for their defections more frequently than the girls. There was « fey 
much larger proportion of negroes among the girls, not only o! vis 
native parentage (the group equalling in size second generation SI] 
native white girls), but also with foreign-born parents. ad) 


VI. Coxciustions Pa 

The total gestalt of runaway boys and girls arraigned in the str 
New York City Children’s Court is similar as far as primary fac hi 
tors are concerned, but differences occur in certain secondary of 
factors. The primary factors are mirrored in juvenile delinquency nu 
generally although secondarily there may be other precipitating tior 
‘auses or different combinations of circumstances. are 
Home deserters, like delinquents en masse, are generally the 
offspring of a low level of population, the majority immigrants, 
who establish unwholesome homes which are too often marked by 
extreme cruelty, immorality, disease and poor standards generally, per 
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vhere the stress of existence in a difficult urban environment causes 
iption of the family and added disaster to the child, who, be- 
ause of innate intellectual inferiority, cannot shoulder the burden 
of his scholastic and social environment. Home desertion is di- 
y traceable to irresponsible, unfit parenthood, which is con 
doned and aided tacitly and actually, but which inevitably results 
iustice and tragedies to the child. 
The fact that the psychoneurotic response, running away from 
is aroused in more boys than girls, in younger boys than 
«, and more often in first-born boys, affords a clue to the social 
attitudes impelling desertion and delinquency generally. Boys are 
yected to shoulder responsibilities and to shift for themselves 
ily and economically at an early age in these unwholesome 
families where there is a complete lack of realization of their in- 
trinsie incapacity so to do. Girls are not so often expected to fend 
for themselves or to be economic assets, until older. Also, sub 
ormal girls, accustomed from earliest vears to simple household 
s, are more useful in poor homes than boys, who often vigor- 
ously resent such chores as girls’ work. Besides distaste for the 
ily chores which are so often and so naturally thrust upon the 
lest child, even when he is a boy, jealousy of the younger chil- 
en—particularly of half-brothers and sisters who may shirk 
r share of work—may render the runaway boy all the more 
oth to lend assistance. Parents often consider him a liability 
rather than an asset. As for girls, any adventure, so often ending 
n sex misconduct, may be the lure from drab, unhealthy homes. 
Runaways, especially when subnormal children, require dif- 
ferent parental attitudes—wiser guidance initially and more super 
vision in all their contacts than their families are capable of 
supplying or than they receive in school. A better psychological 
adjustment, however, can hardly be expected from parents whose 
mentality undoubtedly sets the pattern for their inferior offspring. 
Parents of low intelligence are little able to participate in con- 
structive programs for the supervision and treatment of their 
hildren. The reflection, ‘‘Why hold children delinquent because 
~a psychoneurotie reaction?’’ might evoke the reply that not 
punishment but treatment is the ideal and that right habit forma- 
tion must replace wrong. The difficulties in the way of such training 
are tremendous. 


The many factors enumerated require recognition and indi- 
vidual adjustment. Primary causes must be attacked inde- 
pendently of secondary causes. In the final analysis, juvenile 
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delinquency results from the pressure of a civilization which j. 
inimical to unmalleable personalities and which is creating the 
psychoneurotic reaction, running away from home, and delinguer: 
generally, in mentally inferior children. 
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STUDY OF COMPETITIVE AND COOPERATIVE 
BEHAVIOR BY THE SHORT SAMPLE TECHNIQUE * 
By ELIZABETH A. GRAVES 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


AHI suecess Parten and others have had in using the short 
sample technique for investigating social behavior led to its 
adoption in this study, which had as its purpose the investi 


egtion of competitive and cooperative behavior in nursery school 

ildren. 

\ record sheet was devised on which were listed several social 
avior items that seemed to be involved in either competitive 
cooperative behavior. Besides these, eleven items of social 
ivior without reference to competition or codperation were 

Provision was made for checking smiling or laughing with 
Space was provided for recording the type of social 


‘ 


ticipation as solitary, parallel, observer, supervised group play, 
associative group play, or unsupervised group play. Finally, 
there Was a five-step seale for classifying the amount of talking 


to others. 

Definitions of the items on the record blank were prepared 
and carefully memorized, both for purposes of obtaining more 
objective and reliable records and, also, to facilitate classification. 
Competitive behavior items include aggressive conflicts, defensive 

rivalry against others, and superiority over another 
Sub-classes under codperative behavior are: assisting, giving 
something, mutual work or play, and sharing. The eleven social 
behavior items are as follows: affectionate, asking for assistance, 
mand for conformance, directing, exhibiting something, follow 
imitation, obedience, politeness, respect of others’ rights, and 
secking approval. The classifications of social participation are 
similar to those used by Parten (6) except that group play is 
divided into more sub-classes. In solitary play the child plays 
alone and his activity is different from that of the children around 
him. He may occasionally speak to other children but the con- 
versation is irrelevant to the play itself. Paraliel play is inde- 
pendent but the activity brings the child into contact with others. 
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The child is interested primarily in the activity rather than th 
association with other children. Activity is classified as obserys 
tion if the child spends most of his time watching the other ej) 
dren play. He may talk to the children whom he is observing by; 
he does not enter into the play itself. 

Group play is defined as play in a group of one or more ot}, 
children in which the child is responding to others and his actiyjty 
is, at least partially, influenced by them. Sub-classes under thi 
include supervised, associative, and unsupervised play. In supe; 
vised group play the child plays games or engages in other actiy 
ties instigated by the teacher in which there are definite rules 
“ways of doing.’ In associative group play the child is plaving 
in a definite location and is limited to special material. This j 
cludes crayoning, painting, and playing with tools. In unsupe 
vised group play, the activity is started by the children and 
unlimited in regard to materials, location, or form. This includes 
‘playing house’ and ‘playing train’. 

Under the topic of coéperative behavior is listed the it 
‘*mutual work or play.’’ This item refers to the carrying on 0’ 
an activity with definite regard for and dependence upon anothe: 
child. It differs from group play in that a child may respond t 
others and be influenced by them but his activity need not depend 
upon the other child’s activity. ‘Playing house’ is an examp) 
of unsupervised group play. A child may pretend that shie is th 
mother and go to the grocery store. This is not mutual pla 
However, if her ‘baby’ becomes sick and she takes its tempera 
ture or tells it a story, her activity is dependent upon the oth 
child and is carried on with regard for him. It is evident that 
unsupervised play is, in a sense, the setting for mutual play but 
that the latter is a more highly organized form of cooperativ 
activity. 


SUBJECTS AND METHOD 


Each child was observed for one minute per day during the 
free-play hour, and the order in which the children were observed 
was systematically varied from day to day. During the minute o! 
observation social participation and talkativeness were recorded 
at fifteen-second intervals, but the occurrence of each of the other 
types of social contact such as codperation, competition, and social 
behavior was checked once regardless of the number of times 1 
occurred. 

Seale values for the talkativeness and social participation 
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categories were determined by Kelley’s formula (4) for the mean 
deviation of a portion of a unit normal distribution. Scores for 
) child were computed by multiplying his frequeney score by 
scale value of the category and dividing by the number of obser- 
on periods. The point of origin was assumed to be three 
a below the mean to eliminate negative values. Percentage 
res for the other items indicate the number of mi: utes that each 
of contact was observed during the total number of minutes 
observation. 
'wenty-nine children were observed, and of this group thirteen 
re boys and sixteen were girls. The mean age of the children 
s forty-eight months at the mid-period of the observations, 
nd the range was trom twenty-seven to sixty-six months. The 
bservation periods continued from December through May. 
Records were taken from three to five days a week, and on any 
day all of the children present in the nursery school were 
erved. The average number of observations made on each 
ld was slightly more than thirty. 


Cat 


RESULTS 


|. Reliability. The reliabilities of the observations of social 
participation and talkativeness were computed by correlating the 


eightea scores for the odd items with the weighted scores for 
the even items. Age was partialled out, and the Spearman-Brown 
formula applied to the resulting correlations. The reliability of 
the observations of talkativeness was .56 and of social participa- 
tion .74. These coefficients are considerably lower than those re- 
ported by Parten (6), but she did not partial out age. Several 
other factors may be responsible for the differences. First, the 
period of time during which the records were accumulated was 
longer than that used by Parten, and it seems probable that 
changes in sociality apart from age were occurring. Second, there 
were fewer records for each child than in her study. Third, some 
ot the records were taken during the free-play hour indoors and 
some were taken outdoors. McCarthy (5), for example, has demon- 
strated that differences in talkativeness occur when the environ- 
ment is thus changed. 

Odd versus even reliability was computed for the total number 
of social contacts, including codperation and competition but ex- 
cluding smiling and laughing. Scores were determined by means 
of the percentage method mentioned above. After age was par- 
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tialled out and the Spearman-Brown formula applied, the correl,. 
tion was .77. 

2. Incidence of Types of Behavior. The percentage of tine 
the entire group of children spent in each type of social participa. 
tion is as follows: solitary 29.6 per cent, parallel 33.1 per cent. 
observer 12.4 per cent, supervised group 3.0 per cent, associztiye 
group 3.4 per cent, and unsupervised group 18.7 per cent. Pa; 
ten(6) also found in a study conducted on a comparable group of 
children that the most frequent type of social participation was 
parallel activity. The distribution of talkativeness is as follows: 
none 68.0 per cent, little 13.2 per cent, part of time 13.8 per cent, 
most of time 4.5 per cent, and continuous .6 per cent. 

The categories of codperation, competition, and social behavior 
each include several groups of items. The frequency of each typ 
of contact is as follows: 


COMPETITION : PER CENT COOPERATION : PER CEN 
Aggressive conflicts 10.8 Assists 4.8 
Defensive conflicts 6.1 Gives 2.1 
Rivalry against others 3.2 Enters into mutual work or play 7.9 
Superiority over another 1.5 Shares 1.9 


The percentage frequencies of the social behavior items are: 


Affection 


Demand for 1.0 


Seeks approval............. 


The percentages represent the number of times each type of 
behavior occurred in proportion to the total number of social con 
tacts. It will be noted that aggressive conflicts constitute the 
largest number of competitive contacts. Rivalry, in the sense of 
attempting to perform a task better than someone else, represents 
a relatively small amount of competitive behavior. Competitive 
contacts represent 22 per cent of all social contacts regardless of 
classification. Almost 8 per cent of the social contacts consist ot 
mutual work or play and 4.8 per cent of assisting someone. 
Coéperative items represent 17 per cent of the total number of 
social contacts. Directing is the most frequent item included in 
the social behavior group. Imitation and obedience are the next 
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it frequent items of behavior. Smiling or laughing with others 
rred during 59 per cent of the contacts. 

3. Intercorrelations Among Behavior Variables. Intercorrela- 
tious were computed among six variables: competition, coépera- 
on, smiling and laughing, social participation, talkativeness, and 
ocial behavior. The intercorrelations are presented in Table I. 
Those above the diagonal represent the raw correlations and those 
below the diagonal represent the correlations with age partialled 
mut 
Social participation is correlated to a greater extent with the 
other variables than any other variable is with the remaining. 
- is to be expected since the occurrence of the other items is 
dependent upon the interaction of two or more children. The true 


TABLE I 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG SIx SocrAL BEHAVIOR VARIABLES #OR 
25 NURSERY ScHooL CHILDREN 

Social Smilingand Social Talkative 

Comp. Coop. Behavior* Laughing Partie. ness 

ion + .30 + .30 + .4 + .50 ey 
tion 37 + .43 74 + 43 
havior + .44 +. 67 


artieipation + .68 + .68 +.7 
eness + .23 + .69 + 


s refers to the eleven previously mentioned social contact items. 


+ .64 


+ 
+ 

ind Laughing + 42 + .38 + .49 + .66 + .19 


correlations are probably close to unity. All of the correlations 
are positive, and some of them display a considerable amount of 
uterdependence, Competition and codperation, however, vary 
ndependently to a large extent. Smiling and laughing, although 
inrelated to age, correlate from .33 to .66 with the other variables 
except talkativeness. This supports Thomas’ assumption(7) that 
laughter is indicative of social awareness. The correlation be- 
tween talkativeness and social participation was .55 with age held 
constant, which agrees very closely with that found by Good- 
enough(3) in a similar study. She found a correlation of .38 
between talkativeness and laughter. In this study, a correlation 
of 25 was found between talkativeness and smiling and laughing 
with others. 
The correlations of the six variables with age are as follows: 

Social Participation + .38 

Talkativeness + .55 

Codperation + .48 

Competition —.04 

Smiling and laughing —.01 

Social behavior 
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Competition and smiling and laughing, therefore, are not related 
to age, but talkativeness and codperation are. Berne(1) found 
likewise, that codperation increased with age to a considerab). 
extent. The relationship with age is the most marked differeng, 
between competitive and coéperative behavior. 

4. Sex and Age Differences. Sex ditferences for twelve of tly 
most frequently occurring contacts are indicated in Table [| 
The results are given in terms of the average number of times 
each type of contact was recorded during the entire period 0; 
observation. The only marked differences are in the socis 


TABLE II 
SEX AND AGE DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY OF SOCIAL CONTACTS 


Boys ( 13) Girls (16) Older (14) Younger 
Competitive: 


Aggressive 2.46 2.94 2.07 3.00 
Defensive 1.46 1.56 1.07 1.55 
Cooperative : 
Assists 1.23 1.19 1.36 1. 
Mutual work or play L.o4 1.75 2.29 1.15 
Social Behavior: 
Asks for assistance 1.00 1.75 1.64 1.36 
Directing 2.38 3.56 4.21 1.36 
Exhibits something 85 1.13 1.21 91 
Following .85 1.44 1.50 1.00 
Imitation 2.62 2.69 2.07 3.64 
Obedient 3.08 2.56 2.43 3.18 
Seeks approval 2.38 1.94 2.14 2.27 
Smiling and laughing 4 5.6 


behavior group of items. The girls more frequently asked fo 
assistance, directed other children, and followed others; the boys 
more frequently sought approval and were obedient. No sex di! 
ferences were evident when the indices of social participation and 
talkativeness were compared. 

Age differences in the same items were compared by dividing 
the children into two groups. It was found that by eliminating 
four cases, two widely divergent age groups could be obtained. 
These results are also presented in Table Il. The mean age of 
the fourteen children in the older group was 56.4 months and of 
the eleven children in the younger group 37.4 months. The anal- 
ysis indicated that the younger children were more competitive 
than the older children, although the correlation with age was 
—.04. Several other investigators have indicated that competitive 
behavior increases with age (2; 4). This difference is evidently 
due to the nature of the situation. The most frequent type of 
competitive behavior in a free play group is of the aggressive and 
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Jjefensive conflict type. In controlled experiments the rivalry type 
of competition is emphasized, i.c., superiority over another ob- 
tgined by better performance of a task. The social influences of a 
ursery school tend to discourage conflicts which may account for 
‘the age difference. It is impossible to state whether age alone or 
whether social influences are responsible for this change. 

Codperation, on the other hand, increases with age. This is 

icularly evident in the ‘Mutual work or play’ item. It has 
een noted by others that playing with other children as compared 
to solitary and parallel play increases markedly in the first few 

This is, of course, prerequisite to any coéperative activity. 
ave differences here probably reflect this social growth. 


TABLE III 
OF SociaAL CONTACTS FOR THE Most LEAST COOPERATIVE AND Most 
AND LEAST COMPETITIVE CHILDREN 


COMPETITIVE COOPERATIVE 
Most (9) Least (7) Most (5) Least (8) 

Competitive : 

\gyressive 5.56 1.4 2 60 9 50 

Defensive 3.00 2 00 95 
‘oOperative : 

Assists 43 1.60 

Mutual work or play > . 28 2.40 

vial Behavior: 

isks for assistance 

i irecting 

Exhibits something 

Following 

Imitation 

Obedient 

Seeks approval 

Smiling and laughing 


.60 
20 
.20 
.20 
.60 


In directing others the age difference is most marked. Seventy- 
six per cent of the directing was done by the older children. In 
addition, the older children more often exhibited things and fol- 
lowed others. On the other hand, the younger children more fre- 
juently imitated. The older children were definitely more talkative 
and had higher indices of social participation. This same differ- 
ence Was revealed by the correlations with age. 

5. Differences within Competitive and Codperative Groups. 
Five of the children displayed co6perative behavior in more than 
20 per cent of the minutes of observation and eight children in 
less than 10 per cent. These children were compared in the same 
items as those used in determining age differences. The results 
of this comparison are presented above in Table ITI. 

The most codperative children engaged in more defensive con- 
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flicts but in no more aggressive ones than the least codperatiy, 
The most cooperative children more frequently directed others. 
imitated, and sought approval. The least codperative were mor 
frequently obedient. That the most codperative children imitated 
others more often is highly significant, because the younger ¢}j| 
dren were much more imitative than the older and the most ¢ 
Operative were considerably older than the least codperatiy 
This unexpected experimental finding coincides with the definitioy 
of cooperation, ¢.e., regard for and dependence upon other childrey 
A similar comparison was made between the most and leas 
competitive children. Nine children exhibited competitive }y 
havior more than 20% of the minutes of observation and seven chij! 
dren less than 10%. The most competitive engaged in more mutual 
work and play than the others, but they did not assist any more 
frequently. They more frequently directed others and were obe 
dient but the least competitive more often followed other childre 
The most competitive and the least codperative children were more 
obedient than the least competitive and the most coéperative. |; 
view of the positive correlation between competitive and codpera 
tive behavior this difference between the groups may be significant. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The principal conclusions to be drawn from the above study av 


as follows: 

1. Parallel activity, in the sense of playing in physical prox 
imity to other children with little interaction among them, is the 
most frequent type of social participation. 

2. As a group, the children were talkative less than 40 0! 
the time. 

3. Coédperation, defined as the carrying on of an activity wit! 
regard for and dependence upon another child, increases with ag 

4. Apart from differences primarily dependent upon age, the 
cooperative children are characterized by imitativeness and tli 
seeking of approval. 

5. Competition, which in this study consisted mainly of aggres 
sive and defensive conflicts, is unrelated to age. There is a tend 
eney for the younger children to be more competitive than thie 
older. The increased competitiveness with age found by other 
investigators is probably due to the nature of the task, 7.¢., con 
trolled conditions in which the superior performance of a task 
becomes the main variable. Social pressure in the nursery schoo! 
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be the reason for the lack of development of this type of com- 
tion with age. 


There were no sex differences in either competitive or co 
erative behavior. 

The ineidence of behavior which involves directing others 

ases markedly with age. 
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THE COLLEGIATE STEREOTYPE AS FRAME 
OF REFERENCE 
3y KENNETH FINK anp HADLEY CANTRIL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NE of the most frequent labels applied to an educate; 
American is the name of the college he attended. To say 
that Norman is a Yale man’’ or that ‘‘Miss Harpe 

went to Vassar’’ is a device employed in conversations, introdue. 
tions, biographies, obituaries, fiction, and all manner of newspape 
and magazine accounts. If one knows the college affiliation of 
the person in question, the presumption is that one is more readil; 
able to provide a frame of reference within which to orient the 
individual. The common norm aroused by the mention of the 
college name may generally be characterized by an adjective. 


PROCEDURE 
A list of 50 terms currently used to describe college men was 
compiled with the codperation of several Princeton students. Fou 
separate lists of these terms were mimeographed. At the top 
of each list were instructions ‘‘to select in order the five words 
or phrases most characteristic of the typical student attending 
college.’’ Instructions on one list referred to Dart- 
mouth, on another to Harvard, on the third to Princeton, and 
on the fourth to Yale. A set of these four lists was given to 100 
students at Dartmouth, 74 at Harvard, 94 at Princeton, 62 at Yale, 
and 50 at Smith. Students in ‘‘the big four’’ of the eastern 
colleges were thus asked to describe themselves and three othe 
college groups. The 50 Smith girls provided an ‘‘objective” 
estimate from a control group. 
Following is the list of 50 terms from which each person was 


group: 


Aggressive Broad-minded Generous 
Artistic College-loval Gentlemanly 
Athletic Conceited Genuine 
Blasé, indifferent Conservative Girl-erazy 
Boastful Cultured Happy-go-lucky 
Boring, dull Feminine Hard drinkers 
Brilliant Inhibited He-men 
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Imitative Pedantic Stingy 
lectual Polished Studious 
Juvenile, immature Prep-schoolish Style-setting 
Lazy Rah-rah type Superficial 
Mature Sloppy Typical college type 
Mid-Vietorian Smooth Unpolished 
Musical Snobbish Unsophisticated 
Non-athletie Socialites Wild 
Outdoor men Sophisticated Worldly 
Passive Stereotyped 


Space was provided for the insertion of other descriptive 
cords and for remarks. 


RESULTS 
The adjective or phrase which a student felt was most typical 
, particular college man was weighted with five, the next most 
ypical with a four, ete. The numbers beside the words in the 
table below indieate the average weight assigned for the group 


CONCLUSIONS 
Stereotypes regarding various college men are similar at 
rent schools. Although there may be slight differences in 

the rank order of adjectives applied in different colleges toward 

one college group, still the general pattern is highly consistent. 

‘ie outdoor, college-loyal, hard-drinking Dartmouth man is never 

onfused with the blasé, snobbish, intellectual Harvard product; 

while Yale’s loyal, collegiate athletes do not fit the picture of 
rinceton’s style-setting gentlemen. 

2. The stereotypes regarding college men are well-defined. 
Out of the 50 adjectives listed, the data indicate that the great 
majority of the selections of ‘‘most typieal’’ terms for a given 
ollege inelude only 10 or 15 from the total list. 

The uniformity of the stereotypes varies somewhat for the 
different colleges. Stereotypes of Dartmouth men are most rigid; 
Harvard and Yale men are somewhat less well-defined, while 
’rinceton men are least clear-cut. In spite of the fact that the 
choices of most judges fell to the same small pattern of adjectives, 
it is interesting to note that somewhere in the judgments of 380 
people on Dartmouth men, every adjective was selected except 
“snobbish.”’ In the choices on Harvard men every term was used 
except ‘‘he-men,’’ while for Princeton and Yale all terms were 
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College students’ stereotypes of themselves are more com 
nontary than their stereotypes of others. An examination of 

» choices above shows that none of the most popular five adjec- 
es used by college students to describe their own college ‘‘type”’ 
-uncomplimentary. Although some observers may well feel that 
urtmouth’s characterization of ‘‘happy-go-lucky,’’ Harvard’s of 
“blasé,’’ Prineeton’s of ‘‘style-setting,’’ and Yale’s of ‘‘conserva- 
tive’? are not particularly laudable, it must be remembered that 
these terms have a positive value on these particular campuses. 
l‘inally, no matter what college stereotypes the student has, he 
rates himself high on ‘*broad-mindedness’’ while seldom paying 
is tribute to others. (The judgment of Smith girls on Yale men 
as **broad-minded’’ is the single exception.) The obvious con- 
diction involved in the description of an individual’s own group 

is broad-minded (with the clear implication that the individual is 
mself broad-minded) and the carefree use of stereotyped or 
narrow-minded judgments of others did not seem to disturb the 
vreat majority of our subjects. This result is no doubt due to 
e fact that ‘*broad-mindedness”’ is itself a highly valued norm 
ommon to the institutional pattern of most colleges. And, like 
r norms, it becomes uncritically introcepted as such into the 
sonal frame of reference of the individual, who fails to observe 


t the real acceptance of this particular norm should logically 
i! into serious question a whole host of other norms at the same 


time becoming interiorized as well as many already serving as 


frames of reference. 
1. The reality of types was questioned by a minority of the 
fudents. Although all students who were asked to participate 
selected adjectives as directed, a small number (about 15 per cent) 
took the trouble to write in the space for ‘‘ Remarks’’ their impres- 
sions that it was almost impossible to describe any single college 
** For example, such comments as these were appended: 
‘| dislike to make a generalization. There are at least 20 types 
of Dartmouth undergraduate.’’ Or ‘‘My judgments are based on 
learsay which gives only uncomplimentary qualities.”’ 
On the other hand, a small number of students (approximately 
0) per cent) ineluded in their remarks some explanation for the 
stereotypes they had indicated. Thus a Smith girl says of Har- 
vard men: **Harvard College is old and apparently the students 
teel they must behave as if they were old too.’? While a Harvard 
man believes a Dartmouth man is what he is ‘‘because of the 
location and environment of the college—secluded, isolated, in 
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o. The uniformity of these institutional stereotypes and the; 
comparatively uncritical acceptance by individuals of both ‘ jy” 
and ‘‘out’’ groups indicates that institutions, like simpler stimuly. 
situations, have some pattern or configuration which affects bot) 
the attitudes of those who come in direct contact with the instity 
tions and the way in which outsiders view the institution. Thi, 
does not mean that all the individuals who compose the inst 
tion become thoroughly stereotyped. It does imply, however. 
that an institutional configuration provides a norm within whi 
individual differences are exhibited. A Harvard or a Dartmont} 
man, like an Englishman, a Communist, a Catholic, or a Rotarian. 
is still an individual with unique personality traits. But it seems 
quite unlikely that many college men have not consciously o 
unconsciously incorporated into their personal frames of reference 
certain characteristics of an institutional pattern with which they 
have had contact. 
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CONFUSION AMONG UNDERGRADUATES IN POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC IDEAS 


By RALPH H. GUNDLACH 
UNIVERSITY OF 


WASHINGTON 


SYCHOLOGISTS generally concede that most of our popular 
beliefs and many of our workaday opinions are matters of 
superstition.’ We likewise recognize the role of wishful think- 
nv in determining beliefs and grounds for conduct.” These 
examples of erooked thinking and of rationalization have been 
« subect of experimentation, of class-room presentation, and of 


\ prominent origin of popular false beliefs has received con- 
derable attention from psychologists, but usually from a dif- 
approach. I refer to the propaganda techniques employed 
advertising and selling, and in the establishment of general atti- 
les on major social issues, such as warfare, industrial conflicts, 
olitieal contests and the like. Here the attitudes that result in 
conduct arise from the wilful effort of certain classes of indi- 
viduals to control opinion and behavior in such a way that we 
act unwittingly for the benefit of the propagandist. By means 
of such propaganda techniques, and by reason of the feebleness 
of our intelleets, our suggestibility, and our dislike of thinking, 
can be induced to believe one thing and follow it presumably 
our own best interests, when actually it hinders our interests 
d acts in favor of some secret group of special privilege.’ The 


See, for example, J. G. Frazer, Psyche’s task: a discourse concerning the influ 
* superstition on the growth of institutions, New York: Maemillan, 1920; 
Plat, Popular superstitions, London: Jenkins, 1925; C, T. S. Thompson, Thi 

f destiny, London: Rider and Co., 1932. 
2See J. Jastrow, Wish and wisdom, New York: Appleton-Century, 1935; R. H 
ess, Straight and crooked thinking, New York: Simon & Schuster, 1982. 
ization, wishful thinking, dreaming and other similar mechanisms of substitute 
tion form the borderland of the systematized delusions studied extensively in 

if abnormal psychology. 

\ general account may be found in H. L. Childs (editor), Pressure groups and 
ganda, American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1935. 
30 H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda technique in the World War, London: Trubner 
| Co., Ltd., 1927; A. A. W. H. Ponsonby, Falsehood in war time, New York: 
tt 1928; G. 8. Viereck, Spreading germs of hate, New York: Liveright, 1950; 
Odegard, Pressure politics: a story of Anti-Saloon Leagues, New York: Colum 
University Press, 1928; P. H. Odegard, The American public mind, New York: 
bia University Press, 1930; E. H. Gruening, The public pays, New York: The 
guard Press, 1931; C. D. Thompson, Confessions of the power trust, New York: 
P. Dutton & Co., 1932; N. Hapgood, Professional patriots, New York: Boni, 1927; 
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role of the psychologist has usually been to hire out as an exper 
propagandist, or to determine with detached scientifie coolness 
the relative effectiveness of various irrational devices to change 
public opinion.* 

But let us not view the problem from the standpoint of those 
commercial and political forces interested in controlling a mass 
of the population. Let us inspect the consequences of these devices 
upon the organization of one’s opinions. What is the outcome. 
as concerns the subject of these various propagandizing agencies 

The study which this paper reports attempts to determine ty 
following three points: 

1. What are the major contemporary economic and _ politi 

interests competing for public favor? 
2. How are their conflicts mirrored in the press? 
3. How are the opinions of the propagandized person affected! 

What is the relative strength of the propagandizing in 

fluences in terms of popular adherence to catch phrases 

How consistent, or rather, how jumbled and contradicto: 

are the various notions held by the same individual? 


A general survey of the conflicting economic groups reveals 
four sets of interests: 

A. The first is a Pollyanna group which believes that we nov 
have democracy. To this school the government is a democratic 
instrument, impartially protecting the common interest. We hav 
a just and benevolent Uncle Sam who does not need constant 
watching and checking, but who will always do the right thing 
for the common eood. The status quo is fine, and we need 
nothing but optimistically trust in the government. This view is 
commonly broadeast by those who desire to allay the suspicions 
of the common people concerning the use of governmental powe: 
and prestige for special interests. It is used by entrenched groups 
who wish to hold their advantages against the challenge of an 
rival predatory interest. Most political parties in office likewis 
support this view. 


Marcus Duffield, King legion, New Yorky J. Cape & H. Smith, 1931: James Rort 
Our master’s voice, New York: John Day Co., 1934; George Seldes, Freedom of t! 
press, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1935; Upton Sinclair, I, candidate for governor 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935; S. D. Butler, America’s armed forces, Comn 
Sense, 1935, 4, 6—10. 

4 Note the approach of H. A. Overstreet, Influencing human behavior, New York 


W. W. Norton Co., 1925; E. T. Webb and J. J. B. Morgan, Strategy in handling 


people, Garden City: Garden City Publishing Co., 1930; H. C. Link, The new ps} 
chology of selling and advertising, New York: Macmillan, 1932; W. H. Wilke, A» 
experimental comparison of speech, radio, and printed page as propaganda devices 
New York: Waller W. Wilke, 1934. 
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B. The second is the Individualist group whose ery is for 
Laissez faire. Some people might without too much inconsistency 
fuse this approach and the Pollyanna view into a single pattern. 
They rest faith in the efficacy of individual initiative and private 
enterprise; and, along with the ‘‘sink or swim”’ literature we 
read as children, they hold that any competent individual can rise 
to fortune by the honest use of wit and energy. As a corollary, 
failure to achieve success may never be attributed to incompetence 

laziness, nor especially to the fact that property and special 
dvantages have mostly been pre-empted and guaranteed to their 
possessors by legal sanctions; no, this view puts forward the 
yotion that individuals fail because of governmental interference 
vith business. Support for this attitude comes, for example, from 

vreat network of the Publie Utilities, and from the large dis- 
tributors of cosmetics and patented nostrums, who strive to limit 
vovernmental regulation and control. The government must stay 
out of business. In order to discredit the government, proponents 
{ this view point out the inefficiency of governmental undertak- 
ngs and as examples cite the government control of the railroads 
ring the war, the air-mail delivered by the army. They ery 
and ‘‘pork barrels,’? depict Congress as a fussy old 
muan, and explain that business cannot continue with any assur- 
ice until Congress adjourns. The Public Utility advocates, for 
example, proclaim that municipal ownership of power and light 
sa step towards red communism.® 

(. The third is the Fascist group who want capitalism main- 
tained by foree of the government. They consider it perfectly 
proper, ves, even patriotic, to use any method of exploitation or 
of special privilege. Where purely legal methods are not sufficient 
or are slow, one resorts to force. That force may be the state 
militia, the American Legion, or professional strikebreakers. 
There is here a fundamental lack of social-ethical consideration 
about political or economic questions. This view is supported by 
industries demanding government tariffs and subsidies; and by 
those manufacturers and investors desiring a large army and 
navy, whether for profits from contracts, whether for govern- 
ment extension and protection of foreign markets, materials and 
investments (Cuba, China), or for forceful repression of indus- 
trial rebellion at home. 

D. The fourth is the Socialist group, who want social justice. 
They propose that the individual should give up to the group of 
which he is a part the control of enterprises that concern funda- 


°C. D. Thompson, op. cit., 548-587. 
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mentally the ilies of the community; that one should leaye ;, 
the individual discretion those things that concern primarily jus; 
the individual. There are no extensive, well-paid proponents 9; 
this view. Certain teachings of the churches and of the schoo) 
can be traced through this ideology. Here then we have four eo». 
trasting views: the Pollyanna, the Individualist, the Fascist, ay) 
the Socialist. 

In order to determine the temper and direction of propagand; 
in my locality, a survey was made of the front-page news and ¢! 
editorial pages of the two largest local daily papers for a period 
of two weeks during March, 1935. Advocating the Pollyanna vi 
the local paper had 6 per cent, the Hearst paper 0. Advocating 
Individualism, both had 14 per cent. Advocating Fascism—)o! 
tical, economic, and military—there was 25 per cent, and 30 )) 
cent, respectively, of the material. The remainder of each paper, 

per cent to 56 per cent, was made up of froth: accounts | 
royalty, comic features, and popularized science. Of news 
editorials advocating a socialized society, there was none. 

The main bulk of this study has to do with the assay of opinions 
of a sampling of the population. Two-hundred ninety colley 
students filled out their answers to a long set of questions. Ty 
hundred fifteen were first-year students, forty-one were in 
advanced class in applied psychology, and thirty-four were mem. 
bers of a ‘*Radical’’ luncheon club. If the opinions we hold wet 
developed from a single point of view, or were the development 
of a thoughtful and critical analysis of situations, then we could 
expect consistency and systematic integration of notions. We 
know, however, that inconsistency and dissociation are perha 
the distinguishing features of human beliefs. Our problem a 
involves catching some of this inconsistency. The statements 
were not asserted, then, as alternative answers to a given topic; 
instead, each statement was formulated to express what appeare : 
to be a current attitude. Questions on different topics were mixed 
in order that students would tend to answer each statement i 
isolation rather than in terms of the scaffolding of his previous 
answers. 

Let us consider the general consistency of the answers. The 
items are arranged in Table I in five groups, one for each of the 
four attitudes distinguished above and one of a few significant 
items of knowledge and opinion. The location of each statement 
in its proper group was established by the opinion of a majority 
of twelve colleagues. The order of the statements within each 
group is determined by the size of the vote ‘‘yes’’ for the intro- 
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TABLE I 
UNDERGRADUATE OPINION ON POLITICAL AND EcONOMIC SLOGANS 
(jassitied and ranked according to the degree of belief expressed by introductory students. 


4. Pollyanna views: 
rhe constitution is a democratic expression of the will of the people. 
Our Constitution is about the best basis for our government. 
lhe national government usually has the people’s interests at heart. 
4 Our belief in democracy is too strong ever to be broken down by communistic 


agitators. 
rhe courts defend the people against infringements of the government. 
6. The daily papers and the Digest present a fair and well-rounded view of most 
political and economic problems. 
County sheriffs and state governors are fair-minded and unbiased in most cases 
of labor disputes. 
5. The nation’s leaders are wisely and democratically chosen. 
9, There is nothing basically wrong with our present economic and political system. 
Political parties express very well the opinions of the voters. 


issez faire views: 
(ne should seek financial security rather than effect political reform. 
here is more grafting and inefficiency under public ownership than under private 
wwnership of utilities. 
he government should never enter private business. 
{ Employers should not be forced to deal with unions. 
fost anyone can get a job if he really wants to. 
Practically every wealthy man has deserved his wealth. 
The government regulates business too much. 


I st views: 
We should always have a large army for defense purposes. 
Only people who pay taxes should be allowed to vote and hold office. 
\ lynching is sometimes justifiable, even in the U. 8. 
We should intervene in Cuba to protect our interests. 
We should have the largest navy in the world. 
6. If a business deal is strictly legal it is all right. 
\ man has no right to be a conscientious objector in times of war. 
s. It is sometimes right for groups such as the Legion to take the law into its hands. 
'- Labor should be severely dealt with for striking during a depression, 
strikers and picketers should be corralled or deported. 
Pacifistie ministers and professors should be run out. 


Socialist views: 
1. War is a racket, and the people foot the bills. 
Goods should be produced and distributed guided by the motives of use, and not 
by the motive of profit. 
sig business interests are the source of most political graft. 
+. The state should provide everyone with an opportunity to earn a living. 
lhe government should run banking as a non-profit monopoly. 
Eeonomic planning will never be successful until all resources and basic industries 
are taken over and run for the benefit of all the people. 
7. We ean achieve a decent economic system only through a revolutionary change 
with the past. 
8. The government should equalize wealth through taxation. 
9, Complete economic equality is the only ultimate ideal of a just economte system. 
Freedom of speech involves license to discredit the government. 
Russia is building a new society that will become the model for other countries 
all over the world. 
12. It would be much better to live under Russian Communism than under German 
or Italian Fascism. 


E. Matters of fact and faith: 
|. People have a right to freedom of speech, press, and assembly 
\ democracy is the most satisfactory form of government. 
The N. R. A. will probably form the basis of a planned capitalist economy. 
t. The Declaration of Independence upholds our right to revolt against our govern- 


ment. 
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TABLE I—SUMMARY 
RANGE OF BELIEF IN PER CENT ON ITEMS IN EACH CLASS FOR Various 
GROUPS OF STUDENTS. 
Class of Introductory Advanced Radical] 
Statement Female Male Students Students 
Pollyanna 68-15 75-1; 58-2 16—0 
Laissez faire 43-8 d4-8 39-11 6-0 
Fascist 55-8 58-4 46-2 9-0 
Socialist 82-18 80-15 74-14 97-58 
duetory students. In each of the four classifications of statements 
the votes ‘‘yes’’ range from a high of 50 to 80 per cent down ty 
a low of 8 to 20 per cent. Of course the items do not equally ex 
press the essence of the attitude. Hence a quantitative score mig} 
be computed for any individual on each group of questions, jy 
terms of how far down the list he will go and still say ‘‘yes," 
That there is confusion in the undergraduate mind is shown by 
the fact that from two to six items of each of the opposed views 
gets the assent of the majority. The majority hold such conflict 
ing views as these: on the one hand, our constitution is about thie 
best basis for government, and is a democratic expression of tly 
will of the people; but only tax-payers should be allowed to vot 
and hold office. War is a racket and the people foot the bills, | 
we should have a large army. The national government has th 
people’s interest at heart; but grafting and inefficiency come with 
publie ownership; yet big business is the source of most politica 
graft. 

A glance at the vote ‘‘uncertain’’ on the various questions shows 
that the introductory students are rarely at a loss for a strong 
answer, and that the men are more certain, yes or no, than thi 
women. Two exceptions stand out, (C2 and C6): ‘*Only peopl 
who pay taxes should be allowed to vote and hold office,’’ and 
‘*Tf a business is strictly legal it is all right.’’ On these questons, 
the per cent of each sex that gave assent is approximately equal 
We might suggest that the more democratic, or moral answer, 
‘no,’’ has lost supporters among the males who now look ahead 
to their future business practices and interests, and have become 
doubtful on these issues. 

The table shows the radicals quite consistent in saying ‘‘ yes” 
in fairly large majority to every one of the socialistic statements, 
and saying ‘‘no’’ with equal or greater majorities to every other 
statement of portion! attitude. There are two exceptions: the 
item of opinion (E2) with regard to the satisfactory nature of 
democracy splits the radical group into three equal camps, for, 
against, and undecided. A little reflection suggests that the dif 
ference of opinion is superficial, and hinges upon one’s under- 
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etanding, and illustrations of a democracy. The other item (3) 

‘ates, ** The NRA will probably form the basis of a planned capi- 

list economy.’”’ A statement about this is a prophecy based upon 

‘. estimate of the social forces at work and play and not upon 
one’s interest or desire that such a thing should happen. 

The advaneed students show movement in the direction of nega- 

‘ivism but not of clarity. It may easily be seen that for each of 

nents the sets of questions, whether Laissez Faire, Individualistic, Fas- 

or Socialistic, the advanced students say ‘‘no’’ much oftener 

the introductory students, and ‘‘yes’’ less frequently. Let 

note the exceptions: see ‘There is nothing basically wrong 

“ith our present economic and political system,’’ and especially 

B5, ** Most anyone can get a job if he really wants to,’’ B6, ** Prae 

every wealthy man has deserved his wealth,’’ B7, ‘*The 

vovernment regulates business too much,’’ C8, ‘*It is sometimes 

vht for groups such as the Legion to take the law into its hands,’’ 

I4, ‘The state should provide everyone with an opportunity to 

a living,’’ D10, ‘Freedom of speech involves license to dis- 

redit the government,’’ D12, ‘‘It would be much better to live 

nder Russian Communism than under German or Italian Fas- 

**The Declaration of Independence upholds our right 

to revolt against our government.’’ These items indicate a strong 

th in individual initiative and vigorous action, but the contra 

ctory faith that the government will provide the opportunities 

for every one. The trend here found in the advanced class is prob 

ihlv to be attributed more to the selection of the class than to the 

fects of a vear or two of introduction to college training; an 

applied psychology class will attract a number of students prepar- 

ny for journalism, law, advertising and the like who would have 

great assurance that they could make their way in the world as 

rofessional people. 

A survey of the moral beliefs of these students is provided 

their judgments on a set of 18 items regarding their conduct. 

The directions read, ‘* Evaluate the following practices on a scale 

which 1 means ‘I should do it openly,’ and the other extreme, 

), means ‘no one should do it, and I shall fight the practice.’ ”’ 

The various items of this group may be classified into five groups. 

Numbers 1 and 8 are crimes; numbers 3, 6, and 7 involve indi- 

vidual sharp practices; numbers 2, 4, 11, and 14 involve high 

financial manipulation; numbers 5, 9, 10, 12, and 15 are anti- 

social practices; numbers 13, 16, 17, and 18 involve favoritism as 

opposed to strict merit. The judgments of the introductory, the 

advanced classes, and the selected radicals, are tabulated in 


4 
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Table Il. The items are roughly listed from the most repre. 
hensible to the most respectable bits of conduct, according to the 
introductory students. For convenience in tabulating, scale yalyes 
1 and 2 are combined, and likewise values 3 and 4. 

lor the introductory student certain strange judgments appear 
Although 4 out of 5 condemn the almost universal practice of 
watering stock, less than half object to manipulating a marke; 


TABLE II 


STUDENT EVALUATION OF UNSOCIAL 


AND CRIMINAL ACTS 


On a scale from (1) **I would do it openly,’’ to (5) ‘‘T shall fight the praet 
Rank-order Rank-order 


by freshmen select radicals 


1. Kidnap rich bankers ................ 

2. Sell much more stock in a coneern than the ee is 

a irry for alimony, or ‘get engaged for breach of pro mise suit 
+. ell “wilde: stock, or worthless material to suckers 


, Keep a nono of workers permanently in one’s debt (as 
through a company store) 

6. Run gambling devices, lotteries, or crooked races 

7. Sell faulty goods without pointing out the faults .. 

Sell bootleg stuff 


9. Own stock in a concern that employs children ms 12 
10. Lend or give someone money, and then = to direct in 
J part the behavior of the recipient ...............ee005. ] 


1] Make sales of stock to relatives to evade income tax ; 
12. Make extravagant claims about materials of importance to 
our health (as cancer cures; cures for stomach troubles; 
athlete’s foot) 


13. Give government contracts to frie nds and contributors “ { 
14. Manipulate a market for speculative purposes ....... ; s 
15, Make extravagant claims about products (as movies, gas, 
‘ cigarettes ) l4 
16. Give preference in 1 politie al appointments to politic al ‘friends 


17. Give ee in jobs and contracts to friends’ ‘and 
relatives 


18. Give preference in ’ Civil Service to veterans 


for speculative purposes. The most acceptable practices involve 
current advertising ballyhoo and the current practices of handing 
over jobs and contracts, whether in business or in politics, to 
friends, relatives, contributors, and especially to veterans. Onl) 
two-thirds vigorously object to false advertising about patent 
medicines and similar items of significance to our health. 

The contrast between the introductory and advanced students 
is outstanding on account of the greater readiness of the advanced 
students to do almost everything, or at least not to object to 
anyone else doing it. Such a finding is opposed to what we 
expect a college to teach its students; but it fits consistently in 
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with the views expressed by these same students with regard to 
‘heir greater faith in individual initiative, and their willingness 
»» have reeourse to force and violence. 
The radical groups are characterized by their refusal to engage 
practically any of these kinds of activities. There are but five 
tes of ‘*L should do it openly’’ for this group on all eighteen 
ems and these five come from the same person. There are four 
lasses of conduct which the radicals disapprove of more vigor- 
.|y than the introductory students disapprove of kidnapping 
bankers. These are, in order, 12, ‘‘ Make extravagant claims 
it materials of importance to our health,’’ 2, ‘‘Sell more stock 
oncern than the equipment is worth,”’ 4, ‘‘Sell wild-cat stock 
orthless material to suckers,’’ and 5, ‘‘Keep a group of 
ers permanently in one’s debt.’’ At the other end of the 
the radicals still disapprove. Item 18 ranks but 12th with 
probably because they feel the Civil Service should show 
erence for merit. The items chiefly disapproved by the radi- 
we consistent with the social leanings of the group. 
An important, major aim in this research was to determine 
condition of particular classes of undergraduate mind. For 
purpose the introductory class was fractionated into five 
vroups, depending upon the distribution of ‘‘yes’’ answers to 
the various classes of political-economic items. The most out- 
standing faet revealed is that one group alone showed a consistent 
set of answers. A majority of a group of about 30 advanced 
students, members of a liberal discussion club, answered ‘‘no”’ 
to 94 per cent of all the non-socialist questions and ‘‘ves’’ to about 
8) per cent of the socialist questions. The muddled remainder 
were rather arbitrarily divided. (a) Conservatives who answered 
“ves”? to less than one-third of the socialist questions, and still 
ranked with the top 15 per cent of supporters of individualism and 
fascism: (b) the confused but timid or fearful student, who said 
‘to 70 per cent of the items in every category; (¢) the con- 
but positive student, who agreed with 60 per cent or more 
‘items in each category; (d) the remainder, one-half of the 
ntire group, who confusedly marked approximately half of each 
type of questions correct. There are 22 in the radical group, 27 
in the conservatives, 35 in the confused-positive, and 51 in the 
confused-afraid. 
Some of the moral attitudes expressed by these groups are, 
shall I say refreshing? The radical group holds for instance, 
that iteme 5, 12, and 13 are worst: to keep a group of workers 
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permanently in one’s debt, to make extravagant claims aly. 
materials of importance to health, and to give government ey, 
tracts to friends and contributors. Item 1, ** Kidnap vi 
bankers,’’ they might almost relish (rank 10.5); but they fail 4, 
see any hurt in (10) lending money to someone, and attempting 
to direct the recipient’s behavior (rank 16). This group show, 
the least spread in judgments, and hence, the least consistency » 
any group considered. 

The conservatives and the confused-positive groups follow thp 
pattern and the spread of the introductory group fairly closely. 
One outstanding feature of the conservatives, however, is th, 
items 1 and 4 they equally abhor; all but one person voted mos 
vigorously against kidnapping bankers, and selling wildeat stock 

The confused and afraid groups are remarkable in that th, 
are highly lenient about other people’s conduct, as well as thei 
own. One could almost say this is the least moral group of all, 
the applied class being second. The most dastardly thing on this 
list for them is marrying for alimony; and only two-thirds | 
the group condemn the practice. Only about 35 per cent of the 
condemn owning stock in a concern that employs children; mor 
than half of them are willing to give preference to veterans and 
friends and relatives with regard to jobs and contracts. 

The trend of our education is suggested by contrasting t 
advanced groups of students—a trend toward lawlessness. T) 
more conservative and contused-advanced students are much mor 
willing to engage in, or to condone, all types of conduct. Thes 
students also express great faith in individual initiative, and 
willingness to have recourse to force and violence. On the oth 
hand, the radical group of students is by far the most moral: 
and they object most especially to those items of conduct that 
socially important. 

In addition to answering the questions about political and 
economic issues, the students contributed two other types of 1 
formation. They were asked to typify, or sketch in a word 01 
phrase, some characterization of certain of our often-cartoone: 
institutions. These attitudes can be summarized as follows: Tl 
President is endorsed as fine; the Supreme Court is considered 
all right, but perhaps a little inefficient. While about half of the 
group consider the U. S. Government in general as passable, 2 
third hold that it is inefficient. Congress is simply dull. The state 
legislature is primarily stupid, and probably corrupt. City govern. 
ment is corrupt. Big business is bad. Labor is doubtfully all right, 
but many think of laborers as slaves, dumb and leaderless. 
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The final bit of information concerns the economic status, the 
religious and social habits, and the political leanings of the stu- 
jents. The conservative groups voted for Hoover, three out of 
ive. The confused groups voted, two out of three, for Roosevelt. 
The radical freshmen voted half for Roosevelt, and a quarter each 
for Hoover and Thomas. The advanced radical group voted four 

it of five for Thomas. While the income level for the radical 
vroups showed 25 per cent with families below $1500 and 6 per 
ent above $2500, the conservative and the confused-afraid group 
eyersed this ratio. The most regular church attendants were 

/ conservatives (who were also the youngest) and the confused- 
ysitive. This does not mean, however, that these two groups are 

most moral. The total measure of morality of the groups is 
ndicated by the distribution of their answers to the 18 questions 
about conduct, which follows in terms of per cent: 


Would do Tolerate Oppose 


Confused—afraid 16.6 37.4 46. 

Confused—positive ... . ex 16.8 24.5 58.7 
13.6 27 .2 59 .2 
Radical (undergraduates). ...... 14.0 23.4 62.6 
Total introductory students...... 14.6 24.5 60.8 
Advanced students..........-... 17.8 32.0 50.2 


Other items failed to reveal any significant differences. 

In summary, the following statements seem justified: the vast 

jority of undergraduates in our sampling show no consistency 

» their socio-economic and political views. Their opinions reflect 

undigested and contradictory clichés found in the daily press. 

This condition is tempered by the inclusion ef a number of socially 
lealistic views but warped by a certain moral laxity. 

More advanced students seem to have moved in one of two 
directions. Some, with a rising social consciousness, approach a 
‘onsistent and integrated view that carries over to their moral 
evaluations. Others, however, show an emotional trend toward 
vhat I have ealled Individualism and Fascism, and toward a 
axity in social morals. 
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A FURTHER STUDY OF THE ANNOYING HABITS Op 
COLLEGE PROFESSORS 
By JOE E, MOORE 


LABORATORY, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


JESUP PSYCHOLOGICAI 


HIS investigation has as its main objective to determine a. 
far as possible what form of behavior exhibited by the teache; 
in the classroom annoys college students, and in a rather vey 

eral way, the degree of annoyingness of this behavior; also, to 

determine to some extent what part sex differences play in th 
college student’s evaluation of the annoying behavior of his teach 


ers in the classroom. 

The 229 college men and women who were the subjects in this 
study were distributed among four colleges in four states as fo! 
lows: 62 male students at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; 55 students, 8 men and 47 women, from George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 48 women 
students from the State College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama: 
and 64 students, 29 men and 38 women, from the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

The rating scales were distributed to classes in psychology, 
educational psychology, and sociology at the four institutions. 
The scales contained 39 forms of behavior rated in a previous 
investigation’ as annoying by 123 college students. The follow- 
ing instructions were printed at the top of the sheet: 


( CONFIDENTIAL ) 

You are asked to rate each of your professors on those traits that anno) 
you. Place a (4) in the bracket opposite the trait that annoys you greatly 
Place a (2) if the habit annoys you slightly. Leave the space blank if the 
habit does not annoy you. 

Each line of brackets is for one teacher only. Example: Line A for 
teacher X in English. (See next sheet for further information. ) 

Be critical but fair. 


Attached to the rating scale was an additional sheet for teach 
ers’ names, a space for *‘pet’’ expressions that annoyed the stu- 


1 Moore, J. E., Annoying habits of college professors, this JouRNAL, 1935, 30, 43-40 
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jent, and a space for additional annoying habits, or remarks the 
went wished to add. 

The subjects were told to observe their teachers and rate only 
‘hose forms of behavior which annoyed them personally, adding 
nv which were not included in the list. The students observed 
‘heir teachers over a period of approximately one week. The num- 
er of teachers observed in this study could not accurately be 
determined because a few of the subjects did not report the names 
of their teachers. It is conservative to say that this study repre- 
nts observations on not fewer than 200 college teachers. 

Approximately 83 per cent of the total number of rating scales 
distributed were checked and returned by the students. 

The results will be presented under the headings: (1) Very 
nnoying behavior, (2) slightly annoying behavior, (3) sex differ- 
ences in rating annoying behavior, (4) additional annoying habits. 

(1) Very annoying behavior. It should be stated at the outset 
that no hard and fast definition for annoyingness can be stated. 
When a student rated a particular trait as being very annoying to 

it is assumed that he was evaluating the behavior solely from 
his individual point of view. Attention should be called to certain 
weaknesses of the data. There was no adequate way to check the 
influences of one or two teachers who probably had an unusually 
large number of annoying habits, or even one particularly notice- 
able mannerism. No trait appeared to be definitely peculiar to 
any one of the groups of students, however. The possible excep- 
tions are those of ‘pausing too long’’ and ‘‘wise-cracking’’ which 
showed a pereentage of frequency twice as high in the North Caro- 
lina State College group as in the other groups. This probably 
shows the influence of one or two teachers. 

The very annoying forms of behavior as evaluated by the stu- 
dents are presented in Table I. The trait with the number of 
times students noticed it in their teachers is presented. The trait 
most frequently observed is ranked first and so on down to the one 
listed the fewest times. 

Apparently from Table I the subjects were considerably more 
annoyed by a teacher’s rambling in his lectures than by any one 
of the other annoying habits listed. ‘‘Riding’’ students, a term 
used by most college students to express ridiculing before the class 
or ‘raking over the coals,’’ also appears to be a common form of 
annoying behavior in college teachers. The traits having the low- 
est frequencies in Table I seem to concern personal appearance 
and habitual gestures of the teacher. It can be assumed that 
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either the teachers observed were lacking in these traits, or tha; 
when present to any degree they do not generally annoy thy 


students. 


TABLE I 


VerY ANNOYING HABITS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS RANKED ACCORDING TO Ty) 
FREQUENCY With Waicn THEey WERE REPORTED BY 229 CoLLEGE STuDEN Ts 


Trait Frequency 
Nervous 96 
Writing illegibly on the board.................0.000005. 91 
Talking in a monotone... .. 77 
Walking about too 73 
Making personal references............ 72 
Speaking 60 
Making incomplete statements........................... 50 
Standing in an awkward position........................ 46 
Being untidy in drees. ..... 44 
Pulling ear, nose, or mouth......... 35 
Standing in front of board.......... nie 35 
Sitting slouched Gown... 33 
Wearing clothes 28 
Wearing odd color combinations in eclothing............. 22 


(2) Slightly annoying behavior. The degree of annoyingness 
of the traits listed on the rating scale was estimated in a general 
way by checking the habits which annoyed the students only 
slightly, rather than greatly. The difference in frequency between 
the list of traits in Table I and Table IT seems to indicate that 
there are forms of behavior which perhaps do not merit the very 
annoying rating, vet which do annoy the students to a slight ex- 
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rent. Table II lists the traits of the rating scale in the order of 
frequency reported by the subjects as being only slightly annoying 


ty them. 
TABLE II 


SLIGHTLY ANNOYING HABITS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS RANKED ACCORDING TO 
THE FREQUENCY WITH WHIcH THEY WERE REPORTED 
BY 229 COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Trait Frequency 
Frowning. . . 
Cocking head 
Sticking hands in pocket.... 
Iwisting mouth.... 
Walking about too much.... 
Nervous movements 
Using sarcasm 
Wise-cracking.......... 
Rambling in lectures... 
Using pet expressions........ 
Being impatient........ 
Talking too fast 
Playing with objects 
Talking in a monotone 
Making personal references. ... 
Being conceited 
Standing in an awkward position. . 
Writing illegibly on the board 
Seratching head 
Acting too formal.. 
Talking too low 
Talking too slow.. 
Being untidy in dress.......... 
Clearing throat 
Rubbing chin 
Pulling ear, nose, or mouth 
Speaking indistinctly 
Sitting slouched down. 
Using slang. 
Wearing odd color combinations in clothing... 
Standing in front of board 
Making incomplete statements..................0... 
Wearing clothes unpressed 
Wearing hair unkempt 


rom Table Il it will be noticed that the most frequently re 
ported form of behavior rated as slightly annoying was that of 
frowning. It will also be seen that in Table I this trait ranked 
only nineteenth. The position of the trait, ‘‘ pausing too long,’’ as 
second in the list of slightly annoying habits and third in the list 
of greatly annoying habits, may indicate different degrees or vari- 
ations of this mannerism, or may go to emphasize the annoyingness 
of the habit. 
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From a comparison of Table 1 with Table LI, it seems that the 
two traits listed which were least likely to annoy the subjects wer, 
‘‘wearing hair unkempt’’ and ‘‘clothes unpressed,’’ both of whic) 
indicate the personal appearance of the teacher. It would seer 
logical to assume that college teachers as a group are carefu! of 
their personal appearance. It would hardly seem likely that jf , 
college teacher were careless in such habits, his appearance would 
go unnoticed by his students. 

Kvery form of behavior listed in the rating scale was checked 
by more than two students at each of the four institutions, excep 
the habit ‘‘sticking hands in pockets,’’ which was not rated as 
being very annoying by any student at Peabody College and }y 
only two students at Alabama State College for Women. 


TABLE III 


Tue Five Most ANNOYING TRAITS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS AS RANKED 
BY 99 MEN AND 130 WoMEN STUDENTS 


Men Women 


Rambling in lectures (1) Rambling in lectures (1) 
Pausing too long (6) ‘“Riding’’ students (4) 
Using pet expressions (4) Nervous movements (7) 
‘*Riding’’ students (2) Using pet expressions (3) 
Writing illegibly on board (13) Talking too fast (9) 


There does not seem to be any marked sectional difference in 
as far as this study can be said to test that particular problem. 

(3) Sex differences in rating the teachers’ annoying habits. 
There were 99 men and 130 women subjects. Table IIT shows the 
five most annoying habits of the professors as ranked by both the 
men and women. The numbers in parentheses denote the rating 
given the same trait by the opposite sex. 

There seems to be little sex difference in the students’ rating of 
their professors’ most annoying habits, the habit of writing illeg- 
ibly on the board being that which shows the greatest difference in 
rating. All the habits listed in Table III appear in the first seven 
most annoying traits as rated by the whole group in Table I. 
‘*Rambling in lectures’? was quite definitely the most annoying 
trait to both the men and women students. 

In checking over the rating scale a rather general trend in sex 
difference was noticed in regard to items relating to personal 
appearance, as ‘‘wearing odd color combinations in clothing,” 
‘‘heing untidy in dress,’’ ‘‘wearing clothes unpressed,”’ etc., these 
habits being checked much more frequently by the women than by 
the men. ‘‘Using sarcasm”’ and ‘‘not looking at class’’ also ap- 
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peared to annoy the women students more than the men. The men 
vere more annoyed by the teacher’s being too formal, talking too 
slowly, articulating poorly, and sticking hands in pockets than 
were the women. It is questionable to attach any great significance 
+) the differences in rank, however, where the difference is not 
arked to a greater degree than it was in this comparison. 
Table IV presents the sex differences of the subjects in the five 
ost frequently checked habits designated as slightly annoying. 
The frequencies for slightly annoying habits of the college 
teachers seem to show a pronounced difference between the men 
and women students, only the habit of frowning being common to 
both lists in the above table. The greatest difference shown in 
Table [V is that of rambling in lectures, ranked third by the women 


\ 


TABLE IV 


Five SLIGHTLY ANNOYING HABITS Most FREQUENTLY (CHECKED 
BY 99 MEN AND 130 WoMEN STUDENTS 


Men Women 
wning (4) Cocking head (10) 


king hands in pockets (16) Walking about too much (16) 
sing too long (8) Rambling in lectures (18) 


sting mouth (14) Frowning (1) 
ng impatient (17) Talking too fast (17) 


il eighieenth by the men, although as a greatly annoying habit 
this trait ranked first in both groups. 

In general, the girls appear to be annoyed more often than the 
boys by teachers who talk too fast, move about too much, are not 
neat in appearance, and ramble in their lectures. On the other 
hand, the boys are annoyed especially by teachers who pause too 
long, write illegibly on the board, stick their hands in their pockets, 
are impatient, and articulate poorly. 

The boys were, in general, more critical than the girls in check- 
ing greatly annoying and slightly annoying habits of their teach- 
ers, Showing a higher frequency rate for almost every trait listed, 
although there were fewer boys than girls. There also appeared 
to be a difference in percentage of students checking the traits as 
annoying at the various colleges. The subjects at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers showed a percentage of students check- 
ing traits as annoying which was only approximately half as high 
as the percentage at North Carolina State College or at Alabama 
State College for Women. The Idaho students were slightly less 
critical of their teachers, generally, than the North Carolina or 
Alabama students but more critical than the Tennessee students. 
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The less critical attitude of the Peabody subjects may possibly hp 
due to the fact that they are student teachers, many of whom hays 
actually taught, and, therefore, appreciate the difficulties of a fay}. 
less classroom manner and are unwilling to eriticize other teachers. 

(4) Additional annoying habits. The subjects were asked ty 
add any annoying habits which they had observed in their teachers, 
and which were not included in the list. A total number of 53 dif 
ferent traits were added, 12 of which were checked by more thay 
one student. The additional list with frequencies of more thay 
one was compiled and is presented in Table V. 


TABLE V 
ADDITIONAL ANNOYING HABITS OF CoLLEGE TEACHERS WITH FREQUENCY RATINGs 
Trait Frequency 
Stuttering or stammering 
Repeating too much 
Interrupting students before they have finished speaking... 
Speaking with a brogue or accent 
Taking off and putting on glasses too often 
Failing to make conclusions clear 
Using bad grammar 
Making too many motions with the hands. 
Smiling too much 
Assuming a bored attitude 
Being late to class. . 


Of the habits which were reported only once as being annoying, 
many contained the sharpest of criticism, others apparently ap 
plied only to rather eecentric teachers, and most of them were 
rather enlightening. Among this list were such traits as ‘th 
sarcastic use of ‘vou-all’ for one person,’’ ‘‘talking and running 
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around the classroom during examinations, letting certain stu 
dents ride through a course on good appearance or personality,” 
‘*pnrofessors who know their work but cannot explain it,’’ ‘‘ wearing 
glasses to class only when giving a quiz. This makes us feel thiat 
we are crooks,’’ ‘‘speaks through his nose,’’ ‘‘whistles tunes,” 
‘‘evading the question,’’ ‘‘talking down to the students,’’ ‘‘ repeat 
edly impressing class they have to make certain grades or flunk,” 
‘‘knows three jokes and tells them every class,’ ‘‘ pays more atten 
tion to one sex than the other.’’ ‘*There are some professors who 
let their coat pockets wear out and hang in tatters below the edge 
of their coats. This is the worst habit that any of my professors 
have.’’ It can perhaps be said that it is a eredit to the teachers 
that most of the traits mentioned in the above list did not have 4 
freqnenev rating of more than one. 
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Several subjects were much less critical of their professors, 
stating at the end of the rating seale that few if any habitual forms 
of behavior in their professors annoyed them. Only one student 
adds this thought: ‘‘I think it’s much more interesting to have my 
feachers use various habits and expressions. It usually makes 
their lectures much more interesting, and they are more interesting 
to look at during class.’’ Another states that few of these habits 
are annoying ‘‘in themselves’’ as long as there is plenty of inter- 
esting material presented. However, one of the more susceptible 
students wrote that the annoying mannerisms of certain teachers 
nearly drove him into hysterics. Many stated both verbally and 
in writing at the end of the rating scale that they weleomed this 
opportunity to express their criticism of some of their teachers. 


CoNCLUSIONS 

These data seem to indicate that annoying behavior in college 
teachers is rather prevalent. College students seem to vary 
vreatly, however, in their susceptibility to ‘‘annoying behavior” in 
their teachers, the men being generally more actively critical than 
the women. 

The position of the trait on the rating scale did not seem to have 
anv influence on the frequency of rating, the form of behavior rated 
most frequently as very annoying being fifteenth in the list of traits 
observed. 

The most frequently reported very annoying habit by both sexes 
was ‘‘rambling in lectures.’’ The most frequently reported 
slightly annoying habit was ‘‘frowning.’’ Sex differences appeared 
to be more apparent in the response to ‘‘slightly annoying behav 
ior’’ than to *‘very annoying behavior.’’ This comparison, how- 
ever, is Weakened by the fact that all the subjects at one college 
were boys and all at another were girls; hence, the difference may 
he partly due to type of institution rather than to sex. 

Faulty speech habits in general seemed to annoy students most, 
although habits of facial expression and general posture also 
ranked high as being annoying. Carelessness in personal appear- 
ance and faulty gestures seemed in general to be least annoying, 
especially to the men. 

This investigation suggests other studies. How reliable are the 
students’ rating of traits they designate as annoying? What rela- 
tion is there between scholastic ranking in a course and the number 
of annoying habits observed in a teacher? What is the relation of 
susceptibility to annoying behavior and certain personality ratings? 
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THE PERFORMANCES OF FULL-BLOOD INDIANS oN 
LANGUAGE AND NON-LANGUAGE 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
THOMAS R. GARTH anp OWEN D. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


By 


Hi purpose of this study is to obtain a measure of 
performances of full-blood Indians on a non-language inte! 
ligence test, with a comparison of their performances on 

language, or verbal, intelligence test. We will further note ¢) 
influence of education on both tests. 

The tests used were the Pintner Non-Language Mental Tes 
and the Otis Classification Test. Part I of the latter is a test 
educational achievement, while Part II is a test of mental ability, 
Additional measures obtained were chronological age, schoo! 
grade, and length of school attendance. The subjects in the stud) 
were pupils attending Santa Fe and Albuquerque United State: 
Indian schools. 

Table I shows the averages and standard deviations of Indian 
test performances for each age with the American white nom 
and the percentage of Indian overlap on this norm for each tes! 
The greatest overlap is found on the non-language test, with th 
achievement and verbal mental tests ranking second and third, 
respectively. 

Figure 1 indicates the same favorable performances of th 
Indians on the non-language test by showing a graphic comparison 
of the white norms and Indian performances on the two ments 
tests. 

Table IL shows the average of the Indian measures per sclioo 
grade with the percentage of overlap on white norms in the 
measurement of I.Q., Score I, and Score II. The median ments 
ages ranged from 1.2 to 2.5 years higher from the non-languag 
test than from the verbal test, and their I.Q.’s, except in the smal 
ninth grade group, ranged from 10 to 14 points higher for the 
non-language test. The amount of overlap of Indian I.Q.’s on 
white norms indicates the favorableness of the non-language test 
toward the Indian. 

These results would seem to indicate that verbal tests i 
English handicap the Indian in showing his true mental ability. 
376 
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Table III gives various correlations between the factor. 
involved in this investigation. There is a close correlatioy 
between verbal intelligence and achievement as shown by a ray 
correlation of +.75 and a net correlation of +.57. The raw corr 

lation between non-language intelligence and achievement is 


OTIS 
SCALE 


WHITE NORMS INDIAN PERFORMANCE 
60 -- —— OTISTN —- OTISII 
---- PINTNER --—- PINTNER 


i2 \4 
AGE IN YEARS 


Fig. 1. RELATION BETWEEN MENTAL ABILITY SCORES AND AGE 


with a net of +.15. Between the two mental tests is a raw corre 
lation of +.42 with a net of +.16. 

We have further handled the data in order to bring out certain 
relationships as expressed by multiple correlations and relative 
weights. These are to be found in Table IV. Here many of the 
intermediate steps are omitted for the sake of economy of space, 
for instance in the handling of the data to obtain numerous partial 
correlations and regression equations. 
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TABLE I] 


GRADE COMPOSITE, AGES, SCORES AND DERIVED MENTAL AGES AND I, 
FOR THE 808 INDIANS 


5 
el se 
nologieal Age 
Average, Years... 
Ss. D 
intner Seore 


hy Pintner—Median 
Ry Otis—Median 


Pintner—Average 
“Per Cent Overlap 
hy Otis—Average 
Per Cent Overlap 


TABLE III 
CORRELATIONS OF THE FOLLOWING SIX VARIABLES: (1) OTIS INTELLIGENCE Score, 
Oris ACHIEVEMENT Score, (3) ScHooL Grape, (4) PINTNER NoN-LANGUAGE 
Score, (5) CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, (6) ATTENDANCE 
Raw Correlations 
(3) (4) 
+ .56 + .42 
(.02) (.02) 
+.59 +.42 
(.01) (.02) 


Net Correlations 


379 
6 
re 171 214 202 33 
4) 
14.1] 15.2 16.0 17.0 
0 2.0 1.9 2.0 ee 
226 .1 278.2 277.8 303.3 311.2 
Ss. D §2.2 84.7 78.1 76.6 84.2 78.7 
()tis Score I 
9.9 13.7 19.7 26.0 30.7 36.0 
6.3 7.6 10.0 12.0 12.2 
4)tis, Score II 
3.7 5.3 6.3 7:7 10.1 9.7 
Mental Age 
10.5 9.4 10.9 11.0 11.9 12.1 
8.0 8.2 8.7 9.6 10.6 
[.Q 
80.2 75.1 81.6 75.6 72 .6 
17.6 14.3 17.5 12.6 15.3 6.1 
65.2 65.5 67.2 65.5 67.6 71.9 
0.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 O05 0.0 
P. 
Pt 
+ .29 + .47 + .82 
-.002 + .21 
(.02) (.02) 
5 + .45 
PLE (.02) 
(3) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
l + .58 +.19 + 16 —.15 —.01 
P. E (.02) (.02) (.02) (.02) (.02 
2) + .22 + .15 —.04 .03 
(.02) (.02) (.02) (.02) 
3 + 04 + .30 +.70 
P. (.02) (.02) (.01) 
$) —.075 
P, E (.02) (.02) 
(5) -.09 
P. E. (.02) 
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An examination of Table IV enables us to say that the verba| 
results are influenced more by the educational factors than are the 
non-language results, because the multiple correlations are hiche, 
for the former than for the latter. Elimination of age and sehjoo) 
attendance does not make the disparity appreciably less. Regard. 
less of this, it is to be observed that even in the case of resy)ts 
from the non-language test, educational factors have considerable 
weight. There is, however, a strong indication that there ay 
other factors operating here which we cannot measure. Note the 


TABLE IV 
MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS AND RELATIVE WEIGHTS AS REGARDS THE VARIABLES 


I. FoR THE VERBAL TEST Resutts: (1) Otis Intelligence Test Scores, (2) (tis 
Achievement Test Score, (3) School Grade, (4) Age, (5) School Attendance. 


IT. For tHe Non-LANGuAGE Test Resvvts: (1) Pintner Non-Language Test 
(2) Otis Achievement Test Score, (3) School Grade, (4) Age, (5) School Attendane: 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS RELATIVE WEIGHTS 
I 

A, —.77, P.E. .01 
*B, —-70, P.E. .01 


II 
A, P.E. .02 25 
"B, P.E. .02 24 6 


D/P.FE.aie¢ is 5.00 for the two Multiple Correlations in I. 


D/P.E.ai¢¢ is 1.82 for the two Multiple Correlations in IT. 


*In which (4) Age and (5) School Attendance are eliminated. 


multiple correlations for A and B in I, the verbal test. These are 
77 and .70. Here the elimination of age and school attendance 
reduces the correlation about one-tenth, and there is a significant 
difference between the two, which signifies that age and schoo! 
attendance serve actually to change the relationship. But note 
the multiple correlations for A and B of Il. Here again the 
multiple correlation is reduced by the elimination of age and 
school attendance. Yet it will be noted that the difference as 
found is not a significant one. And this would signify that here 
the non-language tests are not much influenced by age and schoo! 
attendance. This result would point to the suggestion that age 
and mere attendance at school do not bring sufficient contacts to 
narrow the breach between an Indian’s performance on the 
Pintner test and his educational achievement and school grade. 
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Performances of Full-Blood Indians 


SUMMARY 

1. Age for age and grade for grade, the Indian children show 
a performance on the Pintner test more nearly equal to white 
yerformance than they do on the verbal test. 

2. 1.Q.’s for the Pintner test, while inferior to that of white 
performance, are from 10 to 14 points higher than [.Q.’s from 
the verbal test. 

3. The study indicates that these verbal tests may be unfair 
to Indian children if it is granted that the non-language tests 
measure intelligence. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING FOR SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


By ETHEL S. BEER 
BRIGHTSIDE DAY NURSERY AND KINDERGARTEN, NEW YORK 


RECENT years the subnormal child has received special 
attention in the public schools of many states. The reason js 

obvious: this child is a nuisance in a class planned for norma] 
children and since the educational laws require its attendance. 
some provision had to be made for it. Thus arose many eduea. 
tional experiments, one of which I am about to describe—th» 
Montgomery School in Newark, New Jersey. 

The students of this school are selected in the following may 
ner. Children who have been retarded for several years in the 
ordinary Newark public schools are referred to the Child Guidance 
Clinie. Most of these children have also shown behavior difficulties 
In the Child Guidance Clinic, they are tested to determine thei: 
intelligence level. The children deemed appropriate for the Mont 
gomery School are those subnormal mentally but trainable. They 
need, however, special teaching, for which Newark has provided 
this particular school. Here the children have an environment of 
their own instead of being assigned to a so-called ungraded class. 
They are not the ‘‘nit-wits’’ of a regular school but constitut 
the entire population of their own building. When they reacl the 
legal working age, they graduate and receive diplomas. The aim, 
then, is to treat these children with reference to their intellectual 
‘apacity, yet not make them feel different from other children. 

My immediate impression was that the children were happy in 
their surroundings. The atmosphere created was one of freedom, 
not regimentation. But there was order and, on the whole, dis 
cipline was excellent. These children rarely misbehave when a 
visitor is present. For this reason, it is often assumed that thie 
problem of management is easy. But obviously this cannot be true. 
To me it seemed that the children were subtly controlled by the 
superior mind of the teacher, who had literally to be on her toes 
constantly without a moment for relaxation. This was particularly 
evident in holding the attention of the children. They were inter- 
ested in their occupation but had little power of concentration. 
To some extent this situation is true when adults deal with any 
children, especially those who come from crowded homes with 
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no facilities for privacy. Since many of these children combine a 
yoor background with defective mentality, the sense of constant 
communication between teacher and pupils can hardly be won- 
dered at. It was as though a net-work of invisible strings led from 
the teacher to each child. 

Despite this difficulty there is a definite attempt to develop 
responsibility in the children. They are permitted to handle small 
sums of money and run errands for the teachers—simple tasks 
which they seem very well able to cope with. In each child I 
noticed a desire to please coupled with an extreme sensitiveness 
to praise. In this they are like little children, not girls and boys 
approaching adolescence. While such a reaction is probably innate, 
their courtesy and good manners are, on the contrary, the result 
of their school training. It takes continuous drilling to teach any 
child politeness. What then must it take to accomplish this with 
the mentally subnormal from a home environment entirely lacking 
in such characteristics? In comparison with the regular public 
school youngsters encountered in my social service work on Man- 
hattan’s lower East Side, these defectives measured up very favor- 
ably; in faet, they surpassed them in good manners. Whether or 
not politeness is considered merely veneer, it has a social attractive- 
ness. So too does a neat and clean appearance, also stressed in the 
curriculum of this school. 

By no means is it easy to achieve such results. It is necessary 
to have a superior type of expertly trained teachers. In both 
the men and the women these qualities were apparent. They 
showed unusual interest in their work and made every attempt to 
stimulate the children to their utmost capacity. This is a hard 
task, requiring a tremendous amount of patience and sincerity. 
Positive discipline is used rather than negative. ‘‘Do this’ or 
“Do that’’ was on the lips of every teacher far more frequently 
than the *‘Don’ts’’? which are the bane of most children’s exist- 
ence. Furthermore, praise was used much more than blame and 
the children delighted in it. These principles are, of course, 
embodied in the advanced educational system today but it was 
interesting to see how well they succeeded with the subnormals. 
Never for a moment did I get the impression that the teachers 
were treating their pupils as queer. On the contrary, their method 
of approach made the children feel normal. 

The maximum number allowed in each class was thirty, less 
than in the average city public school class but more than is 
practical for the individual attention needed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the results are even more remarkable. In speaking 
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of the management, it is worth mentioning that there is no estab. 
lished period when the children are most difficult to handle. Some 
come in obstreperous and under the happy atmosphere of tho 
school settle down as model pupils. Others are so shy in this new 
environment that they hesitate until familiar before starting to 
eut up. Like all children they have their good and bad days: 
they may be perfect angels or perfect devils. Incidentally the 
moods are contagious. The mob spirit is a very evident character. 
istic of the mentally inferior. So it is noteworthy that not once 
did I consciously feel that I was in a human powder box which 
might explode. This, in itself, is a compliment to the excellence 
of the experiment which will, I hope, be conveyed to the reader 
by my description of the day I spent there. 

In the assembly room I sat in the balcony overlooking the 
entire group of boys and girls. Assembly is held the first period 
and consists of singing and simple ceremonial such as the salute 
to the American flag, The children numbered about four hundred. 
To me, many of them looked perfectly normal, and I was told 
that there is no correlation between grade of mentality and the 
peculiarity of their physiognomy. As if my companion, a defec 
tive girl in her teens, guessed my thoughts, she suddenly remarked: 

‘*They’re good-looking, some of them, ain’t they? I was tell- 
ing my mother the other night that some of these boys don’t look 
as though they really belonged in this here school.’’ 

She glanced at me coyly for my reaction. It was quite apparent 
where her interest lay. 

The whole assembly joined in the singing with evident gusto; 
very few wriggled in their seats or made any commotion. The 
children were exceedingly responsive both to the musie and the 
ceremonial. When the time came for dismissal, they marched out 
in orderly fashion. 

The young girl then accompanied me back to her class room. 
There we parted; she went on her way to other studies and | 
stayed to listen to a music class. During the day I met my young 
guide several times and was always greeted by her friendly smile. 
It was easy to see how readily she responded with affectionate 
familiarity to the slightest pleasant contact. 

In the musie room a class of boys was present. They ranged 
from small slim boys to great gawky fellows, and like the rest of 
the school, part of them were white and part colored. The chil- 
dren sat on regular chairs placed in a circle. The teacher was 
at the piano, half facing the group. They sang in chorus and 
solo. Solo singing is encouraged by the teachers, but perhaps 
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because of my presence the few who attempted it did so hesitantly. 

Qn the whole, the boys sang creditably, and one or two showed 
promise. Perhaps they will drift into the night club entertain- 
ments as some of the graduates already have done. The girls’ 
class Which I heard later had less musical ability. But maybe this 
was because it was the end of the day and they were tired from 
working in the kitchen and laundry. 

There are a few points which I want to bring out in regard 
to the method used in the music classes. Many of the children 
cannot read the songs, so they are taught by rote. The teacher 
takes each song line by line and the children repeat it after her 
until they know it all by heart. For instance, while I was there 
they started learning ‘‘Sole Mio,’’ memorizing the foreign words 
by mimicry. Such training takes unusual alertness and infinite 
patience on the part of the teacher. Furthermore, the fact that 
she must use her own voice so much adds to the strain. When 
the children sing off key, the teacher imitates them in order to 
correct them. Another interesting feature is that the pupils are 
encouraged to bring in contributions from the outside. In this 
way the teacher can judge of their taste and stimulate their sense 
of observation. 

Unquestionably these children enjoyed their music lesson. 
There were an unmistakable light in their eyes and a rhythmic 
move to their bodies even though they were seated. They were 
proud but shy about singing alone. Yet when they did, they 
apparently relished their own performance. The teacher spoke 
afterwards of their eagerness to improve, their ambition being to 
sing by themselves without assistance. The radio, so prominent 
in our modern life, has opened another possible career for these 
vifted defectives. Some of them now in the school may become 
future crooners; probably some graduates already have. But 
though their voices can carry the melodies and warble sweet notes 
to entertain radio fans, they themselves will always need some 
intelligent person in the background to guide them. The difference 
between them and the normal talented person is that they have 
the gift but they lack judgment as to how to use it. 

It would, of course, be futile to limit these children to the 
regular school curriculum. Therefore, the program includes a 
vreat deal of handiwork. Not only are the practical household 
arts taught but also various activities in the arts and crafts. 
For this there are special teachers. They are taught carpentry, 
iron work, block printing, type-setting, pottery making, weaving, 
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costume designing, poster work and so on. This gives a little 
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idea of the variety of the manual training. Some of the articles. 
such as wooden toys, caned chairs, wrought iron lamps, bowls 
and block-printed designs, were on display in the class rooms 
So were copies of the school magazine which is entirely printed 
and illustrated by the students. One of them pointed it out to me 
with pride and told me which boy had designed the cover. 

For the sake of convenience I am describing the differey; 
arts and crafts classes together although each type is actual 
separate. The conglomerate picture has many general features. 
the details differing with the children’s occupation. The set-y 


4 in all these class rooms is informal. The children work at ind 
vidual tables or benches according to their tasks. The teach ‘ 
walks around from one to the other stopping to advise each chili 

i. independent of the others. a 
"| There are three carpentry classes, graded according to abilit 

| I was tremendously interested to observe that there was no r 

. striction as to tools. Despite the fact that these children ar 

; mentally defective, they handle huge saws and other dangero 

i implements, apparently quite safely. Nobody seemed to give this 


a thought but I could not help wondering whether there was 
higher percentage of accidents than with normal children. T 
system here, as in the other classes, was evidently to let the chil 
approach the teacher when he wanted assistance. 

One class was chosen for the artistic ability of its members 
They were taught poster designing. A glance at the posters 
assured me that real talent lurks in dull minds but is combined 
probably with little capacity for planning. There was also a sj 
cial class in costume designing, for girls only—very cleverly co: 
related with the work in dressmaking. The girls work out the 
own fashion sheet for the clothes which they subsequently mak 
Such an idea is indeed practical. 

The sewing class proved equally interesting. The girls wer 


at the machines or tables according to their tasks. Some wer saa 

making entire dresses, some worked on only one piece. The teache: hu 

helped when requested, her eve at other times keenly supervising . 

: Each girl received individual attention. The teacher told me that 

ae the girls are permitted to buy their own work at cost. No doubt, chi 
- especially in the case of clothes, this is a real stimulus. But they wh 
’ also make articles for other people, selling them wherever thes 17 

: can. This is also true of the arts and crafts classes. At the var 

‘ teacher’s direction, one of the girls took me to the closet where wre 

some of the finished dresses were hung. I noticed how shi hae 

handled each one with evident pride, touching them with loving the 
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ingers. She displayed every dress, watching furtively for my 
ook of admiration. I must add that during her exhibition the 
other girls were not the least bit distracted but continued with 
ir own occupations. There was no apparent drive, yet not a 
hand was idle. 
Lunch is served at school for the staff and children. The cost 
of the food is nominal and each child is given a bottle of milk 
The meal is prepared in the kitchen and both the boys and 
virls, neatly uniformed, assist the teacher. When I visited the 
tchen it teemed with activity. At one long table a group was 
polishing silver; farther along, another was washing dishes while 
still another was busily cooking. The tasks are changed fre- 
quently so that each boy and girl learns to do everything. Not 
only is the actual food prepared but a number of trays are set 
delivered daily to various members of the staff throuchout 
‘building. I noticed the waitresses in their caps and uniforms 
rranging the trays in dainty and orderly fashion, and carrying 
them through the halls with an air of importance. The other 
ldren, more humbly employed, seemed to enjoy their jobs also, 
oys and girls alike pitching unembarrassed into the menial labor. 
| had lunch myself in the pleasant light dining room and can vouch 
for the excellence of the meal. Nor was there any more noise or 
commotion than there is in any crowded restaurant. 
The children are by no means left without book knowledge. 
Those who can, learn as much as they are able to absorb. For 


i 


actical purposes they are divided into classes, but each child 
s treated individually. While they sit at separate desks, the 
teacher goes from one to another, stimulating each child to prog 
ress at its own pace. Here there is no question of competition but 
an effort to induce each one to reach the height of his or her 
capacity. Consequently the children have no feeling of shame at 
their lack of progress. Such a method seems to me far more 
sensible than pitting one child against the other with the invariable 
humiliation of the stupid. It is learning for one’s own sake not 
just to beat the other fellow. 

As a matter of fact, I was flabbergasted at how much the 
children actually knew. This was apparent in the Nature Room 
where an oral lesson was going on during my visit. The room 
itself was a cheerful place, the home of numerous plants and 
various household pets. The teacher sat in front with his class 
grouped around him in an irregular circle. He had brought in a 
book which referred to that day’s subject, namely vapor. One of 
the pictures was of a waterfall. The children examined it closely, 
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and their observation started a regular volley of questions and 
answers. The topic reminded one boy of the first steam boat and 
its inventor, Robert Fulton. Another spoke of keeping the aj, 
pure and humid in steam-heated rooms. They had definite informa 
tion and were able to follow the channel of thought. They had 
been taught to think for themselves and really understand what 
they were saying. One of the boys showed me around the room 
and explained why they had this plant and what that one did ty 
the air and so on. The plants are tended by the children them. 
selves, as are also the animals. This care is correlated with thei 
lessons. In connection with the academic subjects it must be mey 
tioned that there is also a school library. 

[ have sketched but a brief picture of the Montgomery School, 
My description, I know, is only a fragmentary impression, based 
principally on the elements which make up the school atmosphere 
rather than the actual program. These elements I propose to 
examine now, keeping in mind the outstanding points in which it 
differs from the usual program of our public school system. | 
know that there can be little generalization on the subject be 
cause each state differs in its requirements and each community 
has its own rules and regulations. Nevertheless, I feel that the 
Montgomery School in Newark is a model not only for defectives 
but for all school children. 

In the first place, there is an attempt to keep the classes small. 
Formerly, this idea was carried out even more rigidly. Wit!) 
such an ideal in mind there is emphasis on individual teaching. 
While, as I have said, the classes are larger than they should 
be, on the other hand a maximum of thirty is smaller than the 
average number in our regular public-school classes in New York. 
Answer may be made that these defective children do need more 
teachers to control them. That is true enough, but what I am 
emphasizing is the individual instruction—the attempt to measure 
without competition. Naturally in smaller classes this could be 
done even more effectively, particularly as the ordinary schoo! 
eurriculum includes mostly cultural subjects. 

The next important point is that the children change class 
rooms at the end of each period. This is called the departmental 
method. Certainly it has great advantages. Children grow im- 
patient when kept in the same environment hour after hour. They 
fidget and become restless when forced to stay in one room with- 
out interruption all morning. The change from one room to 
another is a break in the monotony. But in many schools a child 
is kept at one desk for the whole program, with no release except 
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for the cursory setting-up exercises between periods. Such a 
schedule seems to me actually detrimental. 

To say that all teachers should be superior may sound trite 
or perhaps idealistic. But certainly it would be impossible to 
achieve the results of this school without the careful selection 
and required special training of the teachers. Just how far we 
could go along these lines in the regular schools in a democratic 
country, Where the aim is to educate every child, is questionable. 
Probably we could not find enough material for the superior 
teachers to carry out such an extensive educational program. 
But at least higher standards for those entering the profession 
could be emphasized. This is not the place to discuss the why 
and wherefore that has attracted the higher type of teacher into 
the specifie work which I have described. Unquestionably they 
are needed there. But they would also be a distinct asset in 
ordinary classes. For we must remember that there are always 
problem children whose intelligence is not subnormal. Or, as | 
heard one educator say, ‘‘ All children are problems.’’ 

This brings us to another point. I have spoken of the fact 
that the children are referred to the school by the Child Guidance 
Clinic. The idea is to have a close psychological and psychiatric 
tie-up with the school. Careful record is kept of each pupil, 
including the actual Child Guidance record. My contention is 
that not only should such records be kept of every school child 
but whenever possible of pre-school children. Certainly the earlier 
we start sorting maladjusted children, the more effective our 
means of eorrecting their defects will be. Not only would such 
a tie-up in all schools be a check on instability caused by environ- 
ment, but the defective would be discovered earlier. For example, 
| know of a boy definitely below par mentally who is promoted 
from class to class each term. On the surface it might seem as 
if my statement were at fault. But the mother herself says: 

‘“‘T can’t get it myself. He comes home with bad report cards 
every month, yet is never left back.’’ 

Such a situation looks strangely suspicious. With the right 
set-up in the school, this boy could be referred for diagnosis after 
receiving several of these poor report cards. Will we not have 
to come to this if we are going logically to attack our criminal 
problem? Should not crime prevention start with the small child? 

The other feature directly connected with this is the work of 
the home visitor, who is a trained psychiatric social worker as well 
as a teacher. The interpretation of the school to the families must 
be of immense value. Moreover, the functions of this worker 
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must include certain advice on home problems. Nobody can work 
miracles, and it is probable the visitor often comes up against 
many snags which show how futile are our attempts to salvage 
human nature. Nevertheless, while such external circumstances a, 
slum conditions with their erowded homes and lack of money wij! 
minimize every social effort, there is also the universal problen 
of understanding children to be considered. Probably in mam 
instances the psychiatric visitor can smooth the child’s path ip 
family life. Besides, contact with the parents often helps th 
teacher with the child. Need I add that this applies to all children, 
Therefore, such a person would be of inestimable importance jy 
any school. 

Not enough follow-up of graduates of the Montgomery Schoo! 
has been done to warrant any conclusion. Obviously this should 
be done systematically. The staff is well aware of this but so fa) 
it has not been feasible. The children are encouraged to retur 
after leaving school. Many do from time to time. From these it 
is judged that there is some correlation between the technical 
training in school and future jobs. That, of course, is the objective, 
and accurate statistics on the subject would be enlightening. 

But even without them we know that the goal of the schoo! 
is to prepare these children to fit into the life of the community 
This principle is one that should be embodied more and more 
through our whole educational system. In this connection I want 
to mention once more the stressing of social habits. Cleanliness 
and tidiness are emphasized. But even more remarkable is ¢] 
attention paid to manners. The boys are taught to doff their caps 
whenever they meet the teachers. Each child who escorted me di 
so, not only willingly but politely. Without being reminded }) 
the teacher, one always offered me a chair when I visited t! 
class rooms. I cannot help but feel that a little more of this 
training would improve many normal publie school children 
There are certain elementary rules which make social intercours: 
pleasanter, and the people who observe them more agreeable con 
panions. If these are not taught at home, our educational system 
should inelude them. Otherwise certain classes are at a distinc! 
disadvantage in a democracy where theoretically all persons are 
equal. 

Lastly, if these children who are mentally deficient can beneft 
by a school founded on the above standards, would not the norma! 
children profit even more? Why should they be neglected while 
their poor weak sisters and brothers gain attention? By no 


means do I suggest ceasing this work with the defectives. Their 
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need is indisputable, as I have tried to show. But could not the 
doctrine so ably demonstrated in this school be spread? We have 
here a model. Why not use it, trying to approach as closely as 
nossible the ideal behind the work? For obviously the curriculum 
could not be the same. That is not the question. I am making a 
for the same high principles throughout all our schools. 
The answer is, I suppose, the usual one. Where will the money 
‘from? These teachers are highly paid. More are required 
uise the classes are limited. The plant is expensive to run; 
he per capita cost is excessive. So run all the arguments. I admit 
that they are correct. But there is another angle, the existence 
which IT have intimated. The children of today are the adults 
of tomorrow. If even as young children they are misfits in society, 
vhat will they be twenty vears hence? Can we not learn to look 
ta broader canvas? If we believe in education for all, let it be 
, worth-while education. There is no sense in acknowledging the 
value of an experiment such as I have described unless it con 
tinues to expand. It seems more logical to me to give every 
hance to the child, sifting, diagnosing and treating its unsocial 
behavior, than to punish the criminal afterwards. That, too, costs 
money if you want to count in dollars and cents. But above all 
tis a waste of human material. 
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SYMBOLIC VERSUS FUNCTIONAL EQUIVALENTS |[\ 
THE NEUROSIS OF DEPRIVATION 


By HORACE B, ENGLISH 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


ANY neurotics, it is generally agreed, may be regarded as 
reacting to certain lacks in their earlier experience. The 
first impulse of one who thus implicitly feels that he has 

been deprived of certain experiences is to make good the depriva- 

tion. If as a child he never went to see a cireus, he goes to the 
circus as aman. Inevitably he is disappointed. Even though he 
enjoys the circus, the show cannot fulfill in the life of the adult the 
function it could and should have fulfilled in the life of the child. 

The plain fact is that adult circuses simply cannot compensate for 

the lack of childhood circuses. 

It is, of course, characteristic of those we term neurotic that 
they turn next to symbolic equivalents for the lost experiences. 
It is the great virtue of the psychoanalytic movement to have made 
us explicitly aware of such symbolic behavior and its place in 
neurosis. There is, therefore, no need to sketch this development, 
nor is it possible to describe the myriad personal forms thiese 
symbolic equivalents may take. The symbolic compensation 
seldom satisfies the patient, and it always makes his behavior to 
some degree socially unacceptable. It is, after all, equivalent to 
the lost experience only symbolically, not actually. As Dunlap 
says, we ought to speak of wish-deception, not wish-fulfillment. 
Yet without help the patient remains at this level of symbolic 
equivalence, either fixated upon one attempted solution, or end- 
lessly seeking a new one of the same general character. 

Treatment occasionally consists in helping the patient to under- 
stand his own behavior and to develop the courage to face his 
deprivation as ineluctable. But those who have the qualities to 
do this successfully seldom reach the consultation room; they have 
learned the lesson by themselves. The vast majority of neurotic 
patients need to replace the symbolic equivalents with functional 
ones. 

The concept of a functional equivalent almost explains itself. 
It is an alternative form of behavior which actually meets certain 
needs, fulfills certain functions. Needless to say, no claim is made 
that the concept is startlingly new. The verbal contrast stated in 
392 
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our title does seem, however, to be new and to serve to sharpen 
and refine in some measure diagnostic and therapeutic procedures. 
A functional equivalent is designed to meet a present need or lack. 
Past deprivation having left gaps in experience, the functional 
equivalent seeks to bridge these gaps, not by a return to the orig-— 
inal situation, but by building on present status. It supplies not 
what was lost—a feat which is never actually possible—but some- 
thing which will now prevent the loss from being hurtful. Thus 
the glamor of the cireus may be supposed to relate a child to his 
environment by unifying the humdrum of everyday life with that 
which has color, beauty and adventure. If, because of a lack of 
‘cireuses’’ in his youth, the adult is alienated from his environ- 
ment, we may seek to bring him closer to it—not by such regressive 
fantasy mechanisms as the circus represents for an adult, but by 
the development of constructive affective and interest relations to 
his day-by-day affairs. 

The functional equivalent may thus bear no resemblance, super- 
ficial or otherwise, to the experience which was originally lacking. 
Neither do we need to explain its equivalence in terms of a ‘‘logic 
of the uneonscious.’’ The equivalence is explainable in terms 
rather of the psychological needs or cravings, the maladjustments, 
of the adult. 

To avoid misunderstanding, three comments need to be made 
at this point. The present adult needs are seldom obvious, even 
in the ‘‘normal’’ person, let alone the neurotic. Perhaps the chief 
end of man is to find out what he really wants. Analysis of the 
cenesis of neurotie conduct as a clue to the deep, underlying, and 
unsatisfied cravings of the patient is by no means to be dispensed 
with. But we must insist that the genesis of these needs is one 
thing and their satisfaction and correction another. 

In the second place, we do not mean to imply that, for the 
patient, insight into the genesis of his present behavior is irrele- 
vant. On the contrary, such insight is usually a necessary prelude 
to the search for more normal or more adult satisfactions. But 
again it is a prelude only; it cannot take the place of the reéduca- 
tive process. The functional equivalent, finally, need not be uni- 
tary; a whole range of behavior adjustments, essentially unrelated 
to one another, may play their appointed part in correcting the 
present deficiency due to prior deprivation. 

A significant concrete case is that of the insecure patient who 
was deprived in childhood of parental affection. Try as he may, 
he cannot ever experience the mother love normal to a child, for 
the simple reason that he is adult, not child. Even if he regresses, 
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he is a pathetic adult, not a child. He does not now need a mother, 
though he thinks or acts as if he thought he did; his trouble is that 
he needed mother love long ago. Failure to attain it then has lef; 
twists and weaknesses in personality, and it is to these present 
maladjustments that we must address ourselves. The adult may 
attain security—in part only, of course—by success experiences 
(‘‘direct compensation’’), and by a more outward directed atten- 
tion, and by taking pride in his garden, his golf or his personal] 
appearance. He may ease the ache of his own loveless childhood 
by tenderness to the children of today; and so on through a variety 
of behaviors—call them compensations, sublimations or what you 
will. Each of these behaviors, however, satisfies a need felt now, 
or helps to strengthen a present weakness. For him to discover 
these functional equivalents and to make them part of his own self 
is the essence of the long process of reéducation. 
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THE EMOTIONAL REACTIONS OF PSYCHOTIC 
INDIVIDUALS: A NEW AND SIMPLE TEST * 


By JOSEPH C. SOLOMON, M.D 


HEREAS great progress has been made in the objective 
study of the physical ailments of mankind, the same cannot 
be said of the application of this principle in the study of 

abnormalities of human behavior. Great strides have been 

le in diagnostic medicine by eliminating as much as possible 


element of the subjective interpretations of the individual 
caminer and substituting procedures that have purely objective 
lues. This trend has resulted in more uniform evaluations of 
existing pathology. In a former day the physician made his 
liagnosis purely by the sensory impressions he was able to per- 
vive at the bedside. The radiogram, electrocardiogram, and the 
chemical and bacteriological examination of the body fluids have 
n recent years replaced to a great extent the purely subjective 
uterpretations of the horse and buggy practitioner. The percep- 
tive and interpretative faculties of different human beings are 
ely to show greater variation than properly standardized 
mechanical recording equipment. 
lor that reason we ought not to abandon the hope of trying to 
reduce the whole field of human behavior to objectively classified 
knowledge. It seems that in psychiatry the subjective impressions 
vathered by the examiner as he studies his patients far exceed 
the findings that he can interpret in an impersonal way. Of 
course, the laboratory examination of the blood and spinal fluid 
and encephalographie studies have decided objective value both 
ina positive and a negative way. It has been pointed out by many 
writers (18, 30) that we must be always on the lookout for factors 
which may serve as variables in the study of mental disease. 
These variables when grouped together serve to differentiate 
individuals from one another, even when they have not trans- 
cended the realm of the pathologic. Such studies may lead us 
closer to the ultimate goal of detecting the disturbances in their 
incipieney. It follows, then, that in order to obtain a better under- 
standing of the nature of mental disease, search must be made for 


* Read before the Neuro-Psychiatrie Section of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
Baltimore, Maryland, February 11, 1937. 
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quantitative differences between individuals of various aspects 
of the mind. 

At the present time, the only part of the mental examination 
which approaches quantitative evaluation with any degree of con 
sistency is the intelligence test. Here a figure is determined which 
in a large measure corresponds to the level of the individual’s 
intellectual capacity. The intelligence test sometimes gives infor. 
mation not suspected in personal interviews with the patient. 
It not infrequently happens that the examining physician is misled 
by a display of personal charm or alertness, or by the absence of 
such qualities, and he arrives at an erroneous impression. With 
this exception, then, disregarding for the moment the serology 
and x-ray, the psychiatric examination depends upon the sensory 
impressions that the physician receives from observation of the 
patient’s behavior, facial expression and productions. 

The information gathered from such a study together, of 
course, with the anamnesis, which gives a description of person- 
ality traits and furnishes an account of the development of the 
mental disorder, supplies the basis for an understanding of the 
mental patient. Still, efforts should be continually directed 
toward the application of objective tests to the patient in order 
to supplement the other data. As mental disorders are either in 
the intellectual or emotional spheres, tests should be applied in 
both directions. 

A satisfactory method for the quantitative determination of 
the degree of emotional responsiveness of an individual has up 
to the present not become available for clinical use. The purely 
qualitative description of the overt emotional expression is hardly 
sufficient in evaluating the mental status of a given person. One 
‘van readily appreciate how the latter type of examination allows 
for considerable latitude of expression, depending upon the sub- 
jective impressions of the examiner and his ability to transpose 
these impressions into adequate terminology. As the psychoses 
particularly are manifestations of disturbances in the emotional 
sphere, it would seem that a good test should show as distinct a 
variation from the normal as psychotic behavior does from 
normal behavior. If such a test were available, slight variations 
in the emotional make-up of the individual would be detectable, 
and, in consequence, earlier diagnoses of mental cases could be 
effected. 

Many investigators have already attempted to evolve tests for 
the study of the emotions. The studies have not always been 
undertaken with the idea in mind of making clear-cut the differ- 
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ences between psychotic and non-psychotie individuals. For the 
most part, emotional reactions have been studied by psychologists 
in attempts to classify normal human beings into different emo- 
tional categories. 

Ruckmick (51), Feleky (14), and Langfeld (28) tried to study 
emotional reactions of individuals by showing them pictures 
which dramatized various types of emotions. The subjects were 
siown photographs that were especially posed to display different 
types of emotion, and the person examined was to describe the emo- 
tional expression that was meant to be portrayed. The results 
of this test were decidedly unsatisfactory. Although most of the 
individuals attempted to place themselves in a situation that could 
call for each of the depicted expressions, the final result in many 
instances fell extremely short of its intended mark. The stronger 
emotions were readily interpreted, but even normal individuals 
had difficulty describing the subtler states. The main criticism 
of such a test lies in the fact that we are merely testing the judg- 
ment of the individual’s interpretation of another’s emotional 
responses, rather than the actual emotionality of the subject. 
This test has been improved somewhat by Busby (5) using models 
of facial expressions designed by Boring and Titchener (4). Jor- 
den and Fernberger (23) further increased the accuracy of the test 
by adding the element of suggestion. The conclusions reached, 
however, have been so inadequate as to eliminate entirely this 
method of approach as a good test of emotionality. 

(nother type of emotional test is the use of the questionnaire. 
A simple form of this manner of study is described by Town (60). 
This investigator drew up eight series of ten questions each with 
distinct emotional qualities. An attempt was made to adhere as 
closely as possible to MeDougall’s (34) primary emotions. The 
results yielded no startling findings in presumably normal people. 
The main criticism of this test lies in the fact that great reliance 
is placed upon the subject’s own judgment as to how he would 
react in a given situation. For instance, if a psychotic patient 
were asked, ‘‘If you found yourself on a sinking ship in mid-ocean 
far distant from any chance of help, how would you feel?’’ he 
might say, ‘‘I would be scared.’’ Can we be absolutely certain, 
however, that he would be frightened if he were actually placed 
in such a situation? We have reason to believe that there would 
be a wide discrepancy between the actual reaction and the one 
pictured by the patient. On that account, therefore, it is extremely 
unsafe to make any deductions from the manner in which the sub- 
ject thinks he might feel if placed in a hypothetical situation. The 
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author admits another weakness of the test in that the subjec 
must frame the answers in the form of verbal responses which 
may, of course, not reveal the true nature of the emotion he 
intended to deseribe. 

There are several other types of questionnaires that have been 
employed to test the emotions. Moore (41) and other workers 
have attempted to test the emotional temperaments of individuals 
by recall of subjective sensations associated with previous experi 
ences. The Thurstone Personality Schedule (61) and the Wood 
worth questionnaire are intended to serve a like purpose, Ay 
ingenious concise test embodying similar principles is the Pressey 
Cross-Out Test (45, 46,47). All of these tests have been especial] 
designed to discover emotional disturbances in normal individuals 
in an effort to determine latent conflicts or to correlate reaction 
patterns with scholastic attainments or failures. The success that 
has been thus far attained with these tests has been extremel; 
disappointing. Matthews (37) attempted to study emotional 
stability in children by the use of the questionnaire but dis 
covered that the expressed emotions were decidedly inhibited, as 
the most painful emotional reactions were so thoroughly repressed. 
Tendler’s (59) criticism of verbal emotional tests is particularly 
noteworthy. His comments admit discriminative processes. The 
test he describes himself consists of the completion of such sen 
tences as ‘‘I get angry when ——!’’ This test may have son 
value in the study of groups of normal individuals in the quest 
for latent conflicts to be brought out by questioning. Fleming (17) 
studied children by the questionnaire method but decided that the 
results were not so satisfactory as simple questioning of the 
teachers in regard to emotional stability. 

Weber (74) attempted to study ‘‘emotional maturity’’ by a 
series of questionnaires. Part of the test consisted of the use of 
the Pressey X-O seale (45, 46, 47) and was based on the number 
of responses which fall in McDougall’s (34) binary, tertiary and 
quaternary reactions. The work was done on a group of women 
prisoners. The results of the test showed that the prison wardens 
gave better descriptions of the emotional make-up of the subjects 
than was disclosed by the tests. 

Flowers (15) employed the Pressey Cross-Out Test (45) in 
studying the emotions of psychotic patients. His results showed 


decided differences in the responses between normal and psychotic 


individuals. The psychotic patients gave a greater number otf 
responses with a sexual coloring than normal individuals, but real 
quantitative differences in emotionality were not brought out by 
the study. 
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When Allport (2) tried to evaluate the emotional make-up 
of individuals in his studies of the various aspects of human 
behavior, he arrived at no satisfactory conclusions. He employed 
Langfeld’s (27, 28) facial expression test and the Pressey X-O 
Test (47) and tound them both to be of no value. 

Another interesting test that should be mentioned in this con- 
nection is the Cason Annoyance Test (6). It consists of a list of 
common annoyances. The subject is required to respond by 
stating the degree to which a given situation has proved annoying. 
\ quantitative figure is arrived at which presumably indicates the 
extent to which a given individual can become annoyed. As yet 
the figures arrived at have not been correlated to any other set 
ot tacts. 

Gorham (19) studied twenty students by means of subjecting 

em to a series of comprehensive personality and emotional ques 
tionnaires. He was unable to determine any satisfactory statisti 
cal classification of his results. When the results were shown, 
however, to an experienced clinician (Brotemarkle, 19), a good 
ualysis of the subject’s personality was determined by the care- 
qualitative evaluation of the findings. Latent emotional con- 
ts not otherwise suspected by the examiners were disclosed in 
the cases. 

After the discovery of the psychogalvanic reflex phenomenon 
by Vigoroux, and its introduction by Veraguth (62), it was thought 
that human emotion could be measured by mechanical means. 
This field of research attracted many able workers. The contri 
butions of Waller (66), Wechsler (76), Westbureh (71, 72), 
Landis (26) and others are particularly noteworthy. The test 
consists of the measurement of differences in electrical potential 

the finger-tips when the individual is subjected to different 
vpes of emotional stimuli. The emotional responses are best 
provoked by an unexpected loud sound, an expected burn, a dis 
agreeable pungent smell, and a painful thought. Most of the 
work showed that the larger responses occurred in anticipation 
or expectation of the application of the stimulus. It was also 
determined that different subjects react in unlike manner, and 
that the same subject reacts differently at various times of the 
day and under other different circumstances to identical stimu- 
lation. The physics of the psychogalvanic reflex is still in dispute. 
The mechanism of the phenomenon is thought to be definitely 
related to the perspiration of the hand rather than to a wave of 
electrical energy from a source within the body. 

This type of emotional testing obviously lends itself to the 
study of all types of psychotic patients. Prideaux (48) subjected 
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patients with various mental disorders to studies with the psycho 
galvanometer and made some interesting disclosures. He found 
that normal individuals test highest and that mental cases shoy 
progressive diminution in electrical potential in the following 
order: anxiety states, paranoid states, delusional insanity, con- 
version hysteria, manic-depressive states, epilepsy, dementiy 
praecox, secondary dementia, imbecility, idiocy and, at the bottom 
of the list, general paresis. It was this investigator’s conclusion 
that the emotions of hysteria are largely artificial, agreeing wit) 
the clinical observations of James and Janet. Westburgh (72). 
for the most part, has confirmed these observations. 

Smith (52) combined the psychogalvanometer with Jung’s 
word association test in an attempt to measure quantitatively the 
emotionality of individuals. Quantitative measurements were 
made by him of galvanic responses to words which bore distinct 
emotional coloring. No attempts were made to differentiate the 
type of emotion, such as joy, shame, grief, fear, etc., but merely 
to record what that and other authors call ‘‘affective tone.” 
Although the work was extremely painstaking and intensive, the 
final results showed the usual variations common to all the work 
with the psychogalvanometer. 

Landis (26) studied delinquent boys and girls, particularly 
those showing ‘‘emotional instability,’’ by means of the psycho- 
galvanometer and by various questionnaires and other tests. He 
‘ame to the conclusion that the psychogalvanic reflex has no rela- 
tion to emotion, nor have any of the other tests any value in a 
similar direction. After careful statistical study, he failed to 
reveal any mathematical relationships. He likewise failed to 
confirm the value of the maze test described by Ball (3). The 
latter author evolved a test which consisted of a specially con- 
structed maze pattern wherein the subject is supposed to trace 
his way around and come back to the starting point. Normal chil 
dren are supposed to show a learning curve with a decreasing 
number of errors, whereas psychopathic children show irregular 
curves of learning. If an error was performed by an unstable 
individual, it was followed by a series of additional errors. As 
stated, Landis (26) was unable to confirm this finding. 

Very little suecess has been attained by workers in producing 
and measuring human emotional reactions in the laboratory. 
Malmud (36) described a test which consisted of a series of stairs 
which the subject descends blindfolded. After he learns the pro- 
cedure, the top step, which is movable, is placed at the bottom as 
the individual descends, so that he experiences the unexpected 
stimulus of reaching for another step and not finding one. The 
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individual was asked to describe his subjective emotional reac- 
tions. The individual reactions varied so greatly in normal people 
that no satisfactory standards could be established. 

The best apparatus for producing at will any desired emotional 
response was described by Verwoerd (64). The apparatus 
involves the use of a Ransburg memory apparatus, a contact clock 
and an induction coil to produce painful electrical stimuli. This 
author was able to produce repeatedly at will such emotional states 
as disappointment, regret, delight and fear. It seems to be an 
excellent test, but it is adapted for experimental study only and 
not for practical use. The same criticism would apply to the 
psychogalvanie reflex even if it were of definitely proved value. 

Another test which has been described as having value in 
describing the emotionality of individuals is the Rorschach 
test (63). The portion of the test which presumably applies to 
the emotions is the color and form responses given by the subjects 
when shown the reproductions of the ink blots. This test requires 
considerable experience, is time-consuming, and at best is empiri- 
cal in nature. Its value probably lies in fields other than the 
simple testing of the emotions, such as determining the fitness of 
mental patients for psychoanalysis. 

Mira (39) reviewed most of the work that has been done on the 
measurement of the emotions. His article includes an extensive 
bibliography as well as a discussion on every approach to this 


subject, including the analytic and the Gestalt viewpoints. 


A NEW EMOTIONAL TEST 
Prompted by the desire to find a test that will give a quanti- 
tative estimation of the degree of emotional disturbance present 
in mental patients, the author has evolved a test which has 
uncovered some interesting facts. The test involves the produc- 
tion of emotional reactions to fixed environmental stimuli. The 
types of response are uniform in nature but not in degree with 
all subjects tested. It has the added features of simplicity and 
of necessitating but a small amount of time. 

The test is performed by placing two glasses of water or 
colored solution on the backs of the outstretched hands of a sub- 
ject until a response of annoyance is elicited. The glasses are 
then taken off the hands of the subject and placed on a table where 
there are some other glasses presumably filled with the same 
liquid, but among which there is at least one trick glass which 
looks exactly like the glasses with the solution, but which does not 
spill. The trick glass is picked up and, after adequately securing 
the attention of the subject, a quick move is made as if to pour 
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its contents in his face. The normal response is a defensiye 
reaction based on the emotion of fear. This is followed by amygse 
ment and finally curiosity. 

The test offers a new set of stimuli to which the individya! 
reacts. The reactions that are elicited are not based to any great 
extent upon previous experience. For that reason it can be said 
that the responses are more closely bound to primitive forces thay 
to other previously experienced stimuli which already have affec 
tive coloring from associated events. They may, therefore, be jy 
a measure considered infantile because they are not subject to the 
‘‘memory islands’’ of unconscious feeling association that may be 
elicited with other types of emotional testing. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are in the total respons 
extraneous factors other than those merely furnished by the test 
ing material. There is (1) the emotional status of the patient at 
the beginning of the test, (2) the feeling of authority or fami! 
iarity existent between the examiner and the subject, (3) the 
desire to hide true reactions in an effort to make a good impres 
sion. With these factors kept clearly in mind the examiner must 
attempt to reduce the possible sources of error by making the 
necessary observations of the patient at the outset of the test and 
at the same time offering the proper assurances. In eliciting the 
responses, particularly in normal individuals, it is advisable to 
tell the subject that he is about to be placed in a situation to which 
he is expected to respond in a natural manner. 

In order completely to standardize the performance of the test 
as well as to insure a uniform interpretation of the results, the 
following full description of the test is given: 


TECHNIQUE OF TEST 


Materials 


1. The trick glass is made by employing a thick caramel paste, 
or an acetone solution of a nitrocellulose compound and painting 
the inside of the glass. A medicine or small whiskey glass should 
be used. A meniscus is made by the use of a watch crystal. If 
properly prepared, the glass will last indefinitely. 

2. Glasses with water or colored solution to match the trick 
glass. It is important that the solution and glasses resemble the 
trick glass. 

Method 
1. The examiner is to make no comment about the purpose of 


the test and should maintain a thoroughly matter-of-fact attitude 
to the procedure. 
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» Place two medicine glasses partially filled with solution on 
ks of patient’s hands. Patient is to be in a standing position 
ving the examiner. Another method is to have the patient hold 
rlass of solution in the fingers of one hand that had been placed 
rough the crack in the door (the index and second finger being 
nded through to the other side of the door). Each of these 
methods have points in their advantage; the latter, which elimi 
yates spilling so many glasses of solution, has the disadvantage of 
requiring the door to be opened. 
3. At the end of five minutes the examiner may ask the patient, 
“What are you thinking about?’’ 
4. In order to intensify the reaction the examiner may threaten 
)leave the room and return in an hour. 
5. Record the time and all comments made by the patient as 
| as changes in facial expression. 
6. Aften ten minutes this part of the test is considered com 
Just prior to removing the glasses, if there has not been 
vy reaction, the examiner may ask, ‘‘ Are you annoyed?’’ 
7. Remove the glasses from the patient’s hands and replace on 
table with trick glass. Say to the patient, ‘‘I think I will have 
vou hold the glasses some more,’’ or some such similar expression, 


as you pick up one of the trick glasses. 


s. After securing the attention of the subject, make a quick 
vesture as if to fling the contents of the glass in his face, employ 
ing of course the trick glass. 


RECORDING THE RESULTS 

Annoyance—The typical reaction is to become annoyed. The 
patient may also be amused, frightened or curious. Sueh reac- 
tions influence the recording of results in the latter part of the 
test. A marked reaction is given a value of 5. A typical annoy- 
ance reaction consists of some such remark as, ‘*Take these 
glasses off or I’ll throw them out of the window.’’ 

A mark of 4 is given when the patient grimaces or scowls but 
does not make audible comment. 

A mark of 3 is given when the patient admits having been 
somewhat annoyed at the completion of the test. Complaints ot 
fatigue are to be disregarded unless there is a concomitant emo- 
tional component. 

Marks of 2 or 1 are given when there is only a slight reaction. 

When no emotional response of this character is elicited that 
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is directly related to the stimulus applied, the response is recorded 
as zero. 

Subjective description as well as overt display is to be included 
in recording responses. 

Defense—A marked defensive gesture with bringing the hands 
to the face is given a value of 5. 

When the patient turns the head and body away from the 
examiner, the reaction is recorded as 4. 

If there is merely turning of the head and blinking of the eyes, 
the mark is 3 or 2, depending upon the degree of reaction. 

If there is a noticeable blinking of the eyes, the mark is 1. 

No response is zero. 

Amusement—lf the patient laughs heartily, he is given a 
mark of 5. 

When there is only a faint glimmer of a smile the response js 
recorded as 1. Intermediate degrees of amusement are recorded 
as 4, 3, or 2, depending upon the degree of response. 

Lack of reaction or any other type of response is given a valu 
of zero. 

Curiosity—If the patient is desirous of examining the test 
material and exhibits a genuine interest, the reaction is recorded 
as 5. 

Merely glancing at the glasses without comment or without 
approaching the desk or table where the glasses are kept is given 
a value of 1. Intermediate reactions are given values of 4, 3, 
or 2 respectively, depending upon the intensity of response. 

Although objectivization of emotional reactions furnishes 
ready yardstick for an evaluation of the intensity of responsive- 
ness, one must not lose sight of the subjective sensations that may 
have been experienced by the individual during the progress ot 
the test. Whereas attempts to remove the interpretative aspects 
of the emotional reactions are being made, one must not ignore 
entirely any information that may be obtained by asking the su) 
ject to describe his experiences or even to ask him appropriate 
questions dealing with the usual types of response. The figures 
obtained for the respective emotional responses should be based, 
therefore, both on the observed relation of the individual and on 
the description of his subjective sensations. 

After the figures for each type of response have been recorded, 
the resulting numbers are added and multiplied by 5. This is 
allowable statistically, as it is merely done to make more workable 
figures. The resulting number is called the ‘‘ Emotional Factor” 
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If, for example, there was a complete response of 5 for 
each of the four items, annoyance, defense, curiosity, and amuse- 
ment, the E.F. for that individual is considered to be 100. 

Whereas the quantitative factors are such as to make slight 
differences of little importance, it was considered more advisable 
to divide the total emotional responsiveness into groups than to 
quote exact figures. Those cases which showed an E.F. between 
.() and 100 are considered to be in the A Group. An E.F. between 
40 and 80 falls in the B group, between 40 and 60 in the C group, 
between 20 and 40 in the D group and below 20 in the E Group. 


NORMAL EMOTIONAL RESPONSES 


The test has the obvious disadvantage of being valueless if the 
subject has been familiarized with the details of the procedure. 
Normal responses were taken, therefore, only from individuals 
who were entirely unsuspecting of the nature of the test. After 
adequately standardizing the procedure, twenty-five presumably 
normal individuals were subjected to the test. The subjects were 
mostly nurses, attendants and high school students. The subjects 
were in all cases thoroughly unprepared for any fixed reaction, 
and they responded in ways that were not conditioned by pre- 
viously experienced affective states. 

Without revealing the results of the tests, information was 
obtained from teachers and others as to the emotional make-up 
of the individual tested. All of the results obtained are listed in 
Table | and Figure 1. 

It will be noted that 21 out of 25 reacted with an annoyance of 
sor 5. The average for the group was 4.5. Defense showed a 
group average of 3.9. Twenty cases showed high degrees of 


* Other symbols used herein, principally in the graphic showings (Figs. 1 to 7), are 
follows: 
Annoyance 
Defense 
Amusement 
Curiosity 
k.F.—Emotional Factor 
1). P.H.—Dementia Praecox, Hebephrenie Type 
|.M.—Involutional Melancholia 
D.P.P.—Dementia Praecox, Paranoid type 
M.D.M.—Manie Depressive, Manic type 
M.D.D.—Manie Depressive, Depressed type 
\.G’p.—Group of cases showing E.F. between 80 and 190 
B.G’p.—Group of cases showing E.F. between 60 and 80 
C.G’p.—Group of cases showing E.P. between 40 and 60 
D.G’p.—Group of eases showing E.F. between 20 and 40 
b.G’p.—Group of cases showing E.F. below 20 
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amusement and twelve cases marked curiosity. The group aye 
ages were 4.4 and 3.5 respectively. 

The total responses, judged by the E.F. figures, showed tha: 
7) per cent of the normals fall in the A Group, 12 per cent fall jy 
the B. Group, and 12 per cent in the C group. 

The cases which fall in the lower groups were not quite suff 
cient to remove the total average from the A Group. The result, 
are shown graphically in Figure 1. 


5 100 

4 80 

3 60 

2 40 

1 20 

0 AN D AM Cc EF 0 
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Fig. 1. REACTION or 25 NoRMAL INDIVIDUALS TO TEST SITUATION 
For explanation of the symbols used in Figs 1-6, see footnote, p. 405, 

It will be noted from Table I that the eases which showed 4 
low E.F. were generally placid, even tempered, unemotiona! 
individuals. 

Perhaps twenty-five cases is too small a number from whic 
to draw any adequate conclusions concerning normal individuals. 
The differences between these responses, however, and _ those 
shown by psychotic individuals is so striking as to justify report 
ing the results in this preliminary report. 

THE SCHIZOPHRENIC GROUP 

No attempt was made to separate the cases according to the 
degree of regression. For the most part the patients were earl) 
cases, as all of the tests were performed on the Reception Service 
of Kings Park State Hospital, Kings Park, N. Y. 

There was noted during the performance of these tests the 
striking lack of emotional display to the specific stimuli afforded 
by the testing material. Even though the emotional reactions as 
recorded by the physician in the mental examination show in man) 
cases what might be considered marked types of responsiveness, 
the results of the tests leave an entirely different impression in 
many instances. In several cases it was noted, however, that those 
‘ases which showed the lowest E.F. figures also had shallow emo- 
tional responses as a distinctive feature in the qualitative descrip- 
tions as well. Tables II and III illustrate this point more clearly, 
as also do Figures 2 and 3. 
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Fig. 2. REacTION or 20 CASES OF HEBEPHRENIC SCHIZOPHRENIA TO THE TEST SITUATION 


It will be noted, too, from the accompanying tables and charts 
that the response which showed the least change is the defense 
reaction. This finding clearly indicates that the self-protecting 
instincts are the last to suffer in regressive states. The other 
emotional reactions in the schizophrenic conditions showed 
extreme degrees of leveling. The average E.F. for all the 
schizophrenic patients falls in the D group, with 50 per cent of 
the hebephrenic cases and 40 per cent of the paranoid in the 
Group. 

MANIC-DEPRESSIVE GROUP 

The most surprising result of this investigation, and what 
appears to the author as the outstanding lesson of this study, was 
the result obtained from the manie group. 

One ordinarily conceives of a manic patient as living thor- 
oughly in his environment and reacting profoundly to external 
situations. The results that one would naturally expect, in a 
disturbed manic particularly, seemed to be a more profound reac- 
tion than a normal individual would give. The responses which 
this class of patients gave to the test completely invalidated any 
such anticipation. 

A perusal of Table IV and Figure 4 clearly indicates that the 
manic patient’s responses were decidedly similar to those of the 
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Fie. 3. ReEaAcTION or 20 CASES OF PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIA TO THE TEST SITUATION 
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MANIC DEPRESSIVE < MANIC MANIC DEPRESSIVES MANIC 


Fig. 4. REACTION OF 10 CASES OF MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS OF THE Mani 
ro THE TEST SITUATION 


hebephrenic group and entirely unlike those of the normal cases. 
The emotions which manic patients display in their psychotic 
behavior must surely be related only to their own ideational con 
tent and not to any external stimuli. When one considers in what 
poor contact with their environments manic patients must be, in 
order to show such low responses to external stimuli which should 
produce distinct emotional reactions, one wonders whether to ca 

a manic patient really extroverted. 

It seems to follow, then, that the use of patients in manic states 
as standards in the so-called extroversion scales would be open 
to question. 

The depressed patients, on the other hand, demonstrated muc! 
higher degrees of emotionality than either the manic or the schizo 
phrenie cases. (See Table V and Figure 5.) Although the 
average EK.F. for 15 cases was still in the D Group, the figures run 
decidedly higher for most of the reactions. A greater degree ot 
contact with reality in the depressive cases may be presupposed 
from these studies as compared with the manic and schizophreni 
patients. 


AN D AM EF ACP BGP CGP DCP ECP 
MANIC DEPRESSIVE * DEPRESSED MANIC DEPRESSIVE = DEPRESSED 


Fig. 5. REACTION OF 15 CASES OF MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS OF THE DEPRESSED 
Type TO Test SITUATION 
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OTHER CASES 


The reactions in the involutional psychoses (see Table VI and 
Figure 6) show essentially the same features as the other psy. 
choses; the degree of loss of emotionality on the whole is not so 
profound as in the other cases, but it is still very pronounced. 

The cases which showed the most profound emotional deterijo- 
ration are the patients with syphilitic meningo-encephalitis (see 
Table VIL). Although sufficient material has not been studied to 
warrant any comment on other forms of mental disease, a few 
impressions have been made by the limited study. It is the 
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AN D AM c EF 
IN VOLUTIONAL PSYCHOSES INVOLUT TONAL PSYCHOSES 


Fig. 6. REACTIONS OF 10 CASES OF FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOSES WITH ONSET AT THE 
INVOLUTIONAL PERIOD 


impression of the author that psychoneurotics show a smalle: 
loss of emotional responsiveness than psychotic patients and that 
all organic cases show the greatest diminution of emotionality. 
A study of Table VIII tends to verify this impression. Further 
study, especially with cases of primary behavior disorders, seems 
warranted by the results presented. 


DISCUSSION 
It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the meaning or 
mechanism of emotion. Strictly speaking, there should be exact 
standards of emotion before any quantitative comparisons can 
be made. Unfortunately the accurate measurement of this quality 
is very difficult because it includes such a large proportion of sub- 
jective phenomena. An analogy can be drawn to the comparison 
of colors. When shades or hues are compared objectively, there 
may be obvious quantitative differences. Yet how difficult it is 
for a person to describe abstractly the subjective differences 
between blue and green! 
Most of the opinions regarding the emotions of psychotic 
patients have been mere deductions from the overt behavior of 
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<» individuals. Inasmuch as their innermost thought processes 
usually inaccessible, it is not safe to draw elaborate conclu- 
ons. It seems, then, that the reaction to a standard stimulus, as 
‘ a test such as is described in this contribution, offers inter- 
‘iny possibilities for more uniform interpretations. 
in view of the fact that there is no single safe criterion by 
| to judge the difference between a mentally normal and an 
normal individual, the author feels that the test presented in 
this paper offers an added bit of evidence to help clarify this dit- 
ferentiation. As the question of intelligence is so closely bound 
i) with most of the systems of testing, a pure test of the emotions 
. indeed difficult to find. It may be argued that even in this test 
imay be differences in the responses between individuals of 
arying intelligence. This is not true for any of the items of tie 
test with the exception of curiosity. Mental defectives do not 
display any measure of curiosity in regard to the testing material. 
The same would apply to children if the test could be adequately 
applied. Unfortunately, young children and idiots cannot ade- 
itely balance the test glasses. In this connection it is interest- 
to note that manic patients, even in a disturbed state, can 
lance the glasses without difficulty. They may be very talkative 
ong matters which concern their own thoughts and rarely notice 
e glasses, but they are extremely careful not to spill them. 
‘rom the Gestalt point of view the test involves the response 
of the whole individual to a given environmental stimulus. The 
sun total of the emotional responses to a given environmental 
stimulus. The sum total of the emotional responses is based on 
instinctive forces as well as those within the experience of the 
individual. A diminution in responsiveness need not necessarily 
iiean that there has been any weakening of the instincts but rather 
points to the failure of the individual to appreciate a given situ- 
ition in terms of reality. In this connection we can employ with 
some degree of assurance the analytic term ‘‘reality testing’’ 
and put it to its practical application. 

The test may be of value, too, in determining the ‘‘F'’’ or emo 
tional faetor in the study of mental traits. This factor was 
lescribed by Studman (55), who tested psychotic patients accord 
ing to the methods of the Spearman school. 

Whereas this test differs in most respects from the average 
psychological tests, the factors outlined by Symonds (56) regard 
ug test reliability need not apply. He states that a good test 
should have many items and should take considerable time to 
perform. His other requirements, such as the elimination of 
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chance, simplicity of scoring and great objectivity, are fully satis. 
fied. There are no elaborate tables, slide rules or mathematica! 
formulae to complicate the procedure. The material can be macy 
very easily and is thoroughly inexpensive. 


SUMMARY 

A total of 150 persons was subjected to a similar emotiona| 
test situation. Of the total, 25 were normal individuals, and {}, 
remainder were patients in a mental hospital. Table IX 
summary of the results obtained from testing all subjects. 
data presented show the uniform lowering of the emotional rea 
tion of all psychotic individuals as contrasted to the established 
norm. 

Figure 7 represents graphically the same data, but compares 
the different diagnostic groups when classified according to tly 
same emotional response. 


DPH DPP MDD MOM IP DPH DPP MDD MDM 
ANNOYANCE DEFENSE 


N DPH DPP N DPH DPP MDD 
Fic. 7. COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT EMOTIONAL RESPONSES OF VarRIoUS DIAGN 
GROUPS TO THE SAME TEST SITUATION 


For explanation of the symbols used, see footnote, p. $05, 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. A quantitative test for the emotions of individuals 
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2. There was a marked diminution in emotional responsiveness 
for all types of psychotic patients. 

3. The test offered furnishes a ready means for ascertaining 
an individual’s emotional contact with reality. 
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\ STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC THEORY OF MATE SELECTION 


By CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 


HE controversy still rages as to the ultimate validity of 
psychoanalytic concepts. It is unfortunate that a wide gap 
still exists between hypothesis and verification. Devout 

psychoanalysts tend to content themselves with hypotheses or 

with the convergence of evidence from case histories, which may 
have converged because of a preconception in the mind of the 
investigator making the interpretations. On the other hand, cer- 
tain academic psychologists and sociologists have preferred the 
sheer void of ignorance to utilizing unverified concepts and 


hypotheses. 

Ina previous article the writer attempted to investigate quanti- 
tatively the rationalization mechanism and to point out certain 
of the difficulties in statistical investigation of the more subtle 
personality reactions.’ It seemed worth while in the present 
study to subject another psychoanalytic theory to statistical 
nvestigation. In spite of the difficulties of interpretation the 
principle of convergence of evidence would seem to have some 
validity. In this instance it was decided to investigate the familiar 
psychoanalytic theory that there is a more or less unconscious 
disposition to seek a mate who resembles in some way the parent 
of the opposite sex. This theory has been discussed with certain 
qualifications by J. C. Flugel.* Hamilton and MeGowan reported 
that about 17 per cent of their male cases married women having 
phvsical resemblance to the mother, and of these men 94 per cent 
were happy. Of the men marrying women physically unlike the 
mother only 33 per cent were happy. These writers also found a 
slightly greater likelihood of happiness for men marrying women 
with their mother’s disposition than for men marrying women 
who did not resemble their mothers in disposition.® 


Kirkpatrick, Clifford, A critical note on the statistical study of personality reae 
tion, this JOURNAL, 1933, 28, 168-171. 

Flugel, J. C., The psychoanalytie study of the family, London: International Psy 
choanalytical Press, 1921, Chaps. 2 and 3. 

Hamilton and MeGowan, What is wrong with marriage, New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1930, 158-161. 
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A reasonable hypothesis expressing the psychoanalytie theory 
seemed to be that men born of young mothers would be more 
inclined to marry women younger than themselves, as compared 
with men born of older mothers. One would expect that the 
mother-image carried over from childhood would predispose a 
man to find relatively younger women especially attractive. The 
relative age of the wife can be objectively measured and would 
tend to express a reaction to both physical and mental feminine 
attributes. it is necessary, however, to consider the relative age 
of the wife rather than her absolute age. Men born of young 
mothers might come from an early-marrying social class, and their 
early marriages would imply mating on the average with young 
women. By considering the relative rather than the absolute 
ages of husband and wife the family tradition in regard to age 
of marriage is kept relatively constant. 

It seemed desirable to select a sample, however, of relatively 
uniform social status. All of the lineage records in Volume V 
of the Compendium of American Genealogy* which met certain 
criteria as to completeness of data were included. Cases were 
selected which included (1) date of birth of subject; (2) date of 
birth of subject’s mother; (8) date of birth of subject’s first wife; 
(4) date of subject’s first marriage. There were 768 cases which 
gave the necessary information. Data on sibling position were 
also taken for the 656 cases out of the total for which such data 
were available. 

It was decided to calculate the discrepancy between the ages of 
husband and wife by subtracting the age of the husband from that 
of the wife. This would mean that minus discrepancies indicated 
a greater relative age for the husband and plus discrepancies a 
greater relative age for the wife. If the hypothesis of a direct 
relationship between the mother’s age at the birth of her son and 
the son’s mate selection were substantiated, a positive correlation 
would be found between the age of the mother at her son’s birth 
and the discrepancy between the ages of husband and wife. This 
correlation when computed by the Pearson method vielded a coefti- 
cient of .038, P.E. .035. It is obvious that the correlation between 
these variables has no statistical significance and that no 
quantitative support for the hypothesis can be deduced. 

As a subsidiary hypothesis, it was assumed plausible that sib- 


ling position, especially an only child status or the status of 


4 Edited by F. A. Virkus, published by the Institute of American Genealogy, Chicago, 
Ill., 1933. 
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being first born, might be associated with average age of marriage. 
Such sibling status might be expected to imply a closer emotional 
relationship with the mother which would be difficult to break, 
and thus result in a relative postponement of marriage. The 
facts are given in Table I for those categories which contain a 
sufficient number of cases out of the total of 656 giving the neces- 
sury data. The first number indicates order of birth and the 
second size of sibling group. It is very clear from Table I that 


TABLE 


SIBLING POSITION IN RELATION TO MEAN AGE AT MARRIAGE 


Sibling Position No. of Cases Mean Age at Marriage 


9 


foe 


the most ardent psychoanalyst would have difficulty in finding any 
significant relationship between sibling position and age of mar- 
riage. It is perhaps desirable, however, to consider sibling posi- 
tion without regard to size of family. The results are presented 
in Table IT. 
TABLE II 
SIBLING POSITION IN RELATION TO MEAN AGE At MARRIAGE 
(DISREGARDING SIZE OF FAMILY) 
Order of birth No. of Cases Mean Age of Marriage 


lst born 263 
2nd born 152 
3rd born 91 
4th born 61 
5th born 43 


or 


6th born 25 


Again it is apparent that there is no significant relationship 
between sibling position and mean age of marriage. We are left 
with results which are negative in every respect. The problem of 
interpretation, however, remains. As the writer pointed out in 
his previous article, the psychoanalytic ideology has a subtle logic 
of its own which it is exceedingly difficult to confirm or to retute. 
The mechanisms of ambivalence and compensation theoretically 
can obscure the effect of any motive. A motive and its opposite 
may have the same objective manifestations while similar motives 
may have different manifestations. 

The immediate answer of a psychoanalyst to the negative 
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evidence here presented would be to invoke the compensation 
mechanism. It can be plausibly argued that men are both attracted 
to the mother type and repelled because of the incest taboo. [; 
is possible that one half of the 768 anonymous statistical units 
were attracted to the mother type and expressed that attraction 
in their mate selection. It might be, however, that the other half 
of the sample, while similarly attracted, reacted against the mother 
image and neutralized the reactions of their less inhibited brethren, 
in the statistical aggregate. Yet it may be urged that a statistical! 
investigation of this kind is not wholly irrelevant, for approaches 
to the problem from various angles should have provided instances 
in which direct and compensatory behavior are not in perfect equi 
librium. There remains too the possibility that more penetrating 
statistical weapons may be forged adequate to an investigation of 
the more subtle aspects of human behavior. 
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PARANOID TENDENCIES IN SOCIAL BEHAVIOR * 


By ERNST HARMS 
RAND SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


position of contemporary academic psychotherapy more nearly 

than many are willing to admit, we find the following (1st ed., 
412): ‘*There is nothing that can be done about this disease 
paranoia]. One must become reconciled to it. Some of the 
‘tients had best be left to themselves. The more one wishes to 
help them, the worse it is.’’ The foree of this tragic admission 
concerning the therapeutic value of psychiatry by the extremely 
<elf-eritical author of the book on Autismus in der Medizien is 
scarcely diminished by the fact that several of the various psycho- 
therapeutic schools of today claim to possess actually successful 
therapies for paranoid abnormalities. Not only has none of these 
therapies offered a plausible therapeutic theory, but none has even 


Bleuler’s Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie, which represents the 


demonstrated a sufficient percentage of successes to inspire any 
confidence. That the clinical picture of paranoia itself remains 
today one of the most undetermined and indeterminable—as Lange 
has expressly shown in his work on the ‘‘ paranoia question’’ which 
appeared a few years ago—is a fact which shows that we are 
dealing here with one of the most elusive points in our compre- 
hension of mental abnormality. 

When something appears incomprehensible to us in normal or 
abnormal events, and in the facts of human experience, it means 
that in spite of all attempts to examine and reflect we are not in a 
position to analyze and understand it. And this realization must 
lead to the impulse to examine these incomprehensible relation- 
ships, their backgrounds, and their causes in other ways and in 
other directions. That we must consider certain factors of social 
and mental life as evidence and, as I shall show, as causal bases 
for an understanding of those abnormalities of the individual’s 
psvehie life which are designated as paranoia, is a result of the 
fact that paranoia is a sign of fallacy and of non-conformity to 
reality in the thought-content and philosophy of the individual. 
While disturbances of motivation and affect spring from the imme- 


* This paper is based on the work of the former ‘‘ Vélkerpsychologisches Institut sg 

its attempt to create a social psychotherapy, work which will be the subject of a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Society ’s Guilt in the Development of Mental Diseases’’ to appear in 
the near future. 
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diate biological make-up of the individual, his thought-content rep- 
resents his participation and orientation in the social and cultura] 
environment. A person’s thoughts and philosophical development 
are much more a function of the social environment in which he jx 
boru and brought up and in which he lives, than a question of 
whether his biological constitution is charged with an abnorma| 
balance of motivation and affect, a balance which remains rela. 
tively constant after birth. The actual thought-content of a per- 
son’s mind is much more a product of the social environment, which 
is constantly changing and developing, than of any other psychic 
factor. It is the sole function and purpose of thought to serve as 
the individual’s orientation in the social world. If it does not do 
so correctly, but gives him a false orientation to the environment, 
then he is disoriented, or insane. It is therefore more a social 
disease than anything else. It follows, then, that in paranoia 
more than in any other field of psychiatry, social conditions and the 
environment are the factors to be taken into consideration. 

That an individual suffering from paranoid abnormality must 
be afflicted somehow in his neurobiological structure is a fact that 
I do not deny; on the contrary, I take that for granted. Indeed, 
| do not even deny that individuals who suffer paranoia as a result 
of the social factors I am about to describe, have a disposition 
thereto in their basic constitution. What I should like to show here 
is that there are many predisposing factors in social behavior for 
that which expresses itself as paranoia in an individual, and that 
this disorientation and insanity are not simply and solely ‘‘a prod. 
uct of a diseased brain,’’ but also of the conditions of life and of 
the environment. Paranoia does not have to appear as a com- 
pletely fantastic irrationality, but may simply express itself as a 
disorientation, as an accompaniment of other mental disturbances, 
or may simply express itself as such in its own right, or as a simple 
anxiety neurosis or a feeling of insecurity. Yet the social condi 
tions to which the individual reacts by this disease are the same. 
These and the individual’s susceptibility are the joint determinants 
of the disease. Whereas therapy has heretofore laid the entire or 
the chief stress on the condition of the individual, we wish to clarify 
here the fact that manifold social factors may play an important 
part in disorientation and paranoia, and show how they should be 
taken into consideration in diagnosis and treatment, and how these 
social factors fit into the sphere of socio-medical work when the 
‘auses of simple as well as advanced cases are taken into consider- 
ation. The issues dealt with here are still hardly realized, much 


less understood. 
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If we look for elements in our social existence which consciously 
or unconsciously tend toward a disorientation of the individual, 
we need not look very far. If we examine the work of Max Weber, 
{he sensitive appraiser of modern social life, on the subject of the 

ore negative factors in present-day social relationships, we are 
continually confronted by the fact that the most detrimental ele- 
ment of modern social organization is that of secrecy. The entire 
heaurocracy of modern society is constructed in secrecy. That is 
the most unfortunate and most negative factor of our social rela- 
tionship. Although this situation was regarded by Weber only in 
its ethical and sociological aspects, the principle of secreey shows 
i» no better in a therapeutic light. Whatever is secret, that of 
which I do not, cannot, and may not have a concrete knowledge, 
vives me a feeling of insecurity; and insecurity is a primary psy 
chopathogenie factor. Furthermore, if I am not and may not be 
properly oriented in respect to something, I must be disoriented in 
respect to it. I can only draw the conclusions that life’s denials 
force on me, when my inner peace of mind or need for certainty 
demand. Whether these conclusions are correct or not, I cannot 
immediately determine. Indeed, it is the very nature of the 
‘seerecy principle’? to conceal or remove all possibility of cer- 
tainty. Even when I seek to satisfy my desire for security by 
drawing conclusions, it retaliates by casting further doubts upon 
them. If we regard through the eves of therapy this social prin- 
ciple, the basic significance of which Max Weber propounds, we 
have one of the chief contributing causes for anxiety neuroses and 
psychoses, as well as for the more serious diseases of disorienta- 
tion. all of which are so widespread today. 

A second factor is that which is characterized as the social or 
white lie. In this respect I am not referring to the ‘‘diplomatic 
lie’’ which is regarded as ‘‘permissible,’’ nor the ‘‘sensational 
lie’’ of journalism—which I must refer to in this connection in 
spite of the presumable annoyance of the representatives thereot,— 
and finally not even those untruths which are caused by personal 
egoism. { refer rather to the palpable lies which are prompted 
by the prejudice of one group of individuals against another, and 
which are well characterized in the ancient legend as ‘labyrinth 
lies.’’ Such practices are exercised particularly in situations 
where individuals come in contact with a social group which is 
unfriendly to them. Seandinavians, for example, with their pro- 
nouneed Protestant background, often suffer on this account when 
they come into a pronounced Roman Catholic atmosphere. I have 
often heard of such cases. To give concrete examples of these 
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‘‘labyrinth lies’’: the motorist is often told the wrong route, the 
man on foot is often shown the wrong street and given false names 
and addresses, when there is no egoistic basis therefor except a 
sort of malicious job rooted in sheet social prejudice, a joy which 
the inquirer, upon recollection, can often remember as evident on 
the faces of his tormentors. There are groups or cliques which 
do not countenance the orientation of an outsider in their midst, 
and even precipitate a disorientation out of malice. 

In the material which I have collected on conversion-psycho- 
pathology there are many cases of paranoia belonging to this cate- 
gory. Such cases result from the attempts of religious orders and 
secret societies to produce disorientations—and indeed not only in 
the cases which have come to my attention and have been verified 
to a certainty—partly for the purpose of fighting opponents, and 
partly to break down the resistance of individuals whom they wish 
to convert by force. Thus one individual is persuaded to under- 
take transactions which leave him in bankruptcy, another is brought 
by the influence of one member of such an organization into that 
of another, giving him false representations and sending him on 
wild-goose chases. There is always the intention of bringing forth 
a false picture, an illusion, a deception—in short, a disorientation 
—which must have a paranoid influence upon the mental life of the 
individual. What I have characterized here as the crassest form 
of the labyrinth-lie plays in varying degrees a réle in our daily 
social life. 

Another very effective element in the paranoiac influence of 
social behavior is that of symbolization, which was the subject of 
my paper, ‘‘Die Entsymbolisierung.’’' In it I discussed at length 
the importance of the failure of individuals to understand the 
symbols and standards of groups, cults, and philosophical circles 
of which they are not a part and to whose symbolic systems they 
do not have access. I also indicated the strong influence of the 
complexity of symbolism in our daily life, which makes its compre- 
hension so difficult. It was my purpose to reveal the negative 
mental effect which such symbolism has from the point of view of 
modern psychotherapy. It merely remains to be said here that 
the greatest part of this negative effect makes for paranoia. A 
good part of mental abnormality in old age is a disorientation 
brought about by the association with symbolism which constantly 
divorces the mind from reality, and constitutes one of the major 
paranoid tendencies in social behavior. 


1 Psychiatrisch-neurologische Wochenschrift, 1933, No. 35. 
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Finally, we must mention the two paranoid social elements 
which play a large role in our present philosophic life: abstraction 
and relativity. From the point of view of psychotherapy all forms 
of philosophy have an entirely different value from what they have 
as scientifie or cultural phenomena. As far as mental development 
is concerned, the value of every cultural element is determined by 
whether it makes for mental consolidation, inner equanimity, and 
a corresponding orientation in the environment of the individual. 
The mental value of spiritual contentment is an aspect of social 
psychotherapy which deserves more and more consideration. 

Abstraction is a basic element in all modern scientific thinking. 
Every theory, as well as every scientific system and rule, is an 
abstraction. Nothing can or does—and justifiably so—influence 
philosophical propaganda and teaching so much as our modern 
scientific approach. We do not seem to recognize, however, how 
the popularization of such abstractions works on the conscious- 
ness, Which previously had an entirely different conception and 
mental set in the environment. An obvious case in point, often 
reported by missionaries and expeditionaries, and usually consid- 
cred humorous, though taken quite seriously by psychologists, is 
the behavior of pagans when they make the acquaintance of 
weapons, the phonograph, and the radio. This reformation by 
contact with modern science of a people formerly bound by religion 
and tradition, may be regarded as disillusionment. But this dis- 
illusionment, which naturally calls forth a severe mental struggle 
in the individual, indicates a disorientation from the psychothera- 
peutic viewpoint—although it may result in a conversion and 
adaptation to a new outlook on life, if all runs smoothly. The 
essential therapeutic problem, however, which I shall discuss fur- 
ther below, is completely overlooked in the ardor of conversion. 
But even the member of modern civilized society faces the problem 
of disorientation to life through scientific abstractions. The so- 
called ‘*depth psychology’’ of psychiatry has made it clear how 
much more enters into the adaptation to the mental environment 
than merely living in the presence of a few abstract ideas, and 
how short the step is from the influence of scientific theories and 
systems of thought on daily life to the ‘‘complexes”’ and ‘‘obses- 
sions’? of paranoid pathology. The social-therapeutic problem of 
modern civilization in respect to abstraction-paranoia can be 
readily seen. 

There is another basic element in our scientific thinking which 
is regarded as one of the foremost modern achievements, called the 
theory of relativity, which, like abstraction, affects our thinking in 
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the form of the relativity of social standards. Relativity means 
uncertainty, and uncertainty, regarded psychologically, always 
contributes toward disorientation. This is quite apart from {hy 
value of relativity as a scientific concept. 

I once had an excellent discussion in anticipation of the present 
treatise. As is well known, the relativity theory has found prac 
tical application in the inorganic natural sciences in the form o; 
the probability theory. I had occasion to meet one of the best 
known exponents of the probability theory, a man who is also 
bitter opponent of all psychology. I asked him—a rather nervous 
man—whether, when he brought a piece of food to his mouth with 
his fork at dinner, he did so with an awareness of the probability, 
or a conviction of the certainty that the food would go into his 
mouth. His answer was not verbal, but a silent annoyance at my 
question. (One who recognizes pathogenic reactions can diagnose 
a not unfamiliar type here.) Actually, one does not evaluate pres 
ent scientific relativity in its psychological significance, and hence 
its greater significance for an outlook on life which should giv 
vreater inner security if it is to be a concrete, positive factor in 
human mental life. If the predominant conscious element in ow 
excessively mechanical and precise civilization were probability, 
rather than certainty, | wonder how much more nervousness, uncer- 
tainty, misfortune, and failure would result: if one had to cross 
the street with the awareness of the probability of doing so without 
being run over, to climb a step with the probability of not slipping, 
and to take an examination with the probability of passing and not 
failing—and not with the conviction of the certainty of one’s goal. 
Relativity, as a principle of our mental set in the environment, 
regarded therapeutically, is of tremendous significance in paranoia, 
and is undoubtedly a factor in the widespread mental disturbance 
of our present civilization. 

In the foregoing I have designated a few, but to me the most 
typical and most characteristic, of the paranoid qualities in ow 
present social relationships. I could have added a great numbe 
of other factors, but have limited myself to these as most signifi 
‘ant within the scope of this article. 

I should like to refer once more to the originally cited quotation 
from Bleuler on the impossibility of therapeutic success with para- 


noid affliction. That Bleuler himself also regards the therapeutic 


problem of paranoia as a sociological one is evidenced by the fact 
that he says in the same place: ‘‘One must take them [paranoiacs 


in hand only when they become dangerous or squander their 
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wealth.”’ The failure of the psychiatric approach can also be 
itributed to the fact that there are educational as well as conscious 
elements in paranoia. We do have, however, the beginnings of a 
psychosynthetie approach in the form of a social educational move 
ment. The need for such a step is especially clear in the case of 
the problem of paranoia: we should be taught, on the one hand, 
how necessary it is to have a positive psychological therapy which 
is not only analytical but takes consciousness and factual relation- 
ships into consideration; and, on the other hand, how mentally 
significant are social relationships, and why they should be treated 
as such, not merely regarded as negative social factors among 
abnormals. The paranoid tendencies in social behavior are mental 
phenomena, and operate as such. We must learn to think and 
to work psycho-sociologically. 

The basie structure of our social organization (social secrecy), 
the opposition of varying social and spiritual environments (social 
deception and prejudice), the accompaniments of social group 
differences (symbols and codes), and finally the accompaniments 

so-called scientific progress (abstraction and relativity) are all 
disorientating and paranoiae factors. The seriousness of this 
problem must not pass without emphasis. 

| repeat that in these factors we do not have the sole cause 
and eure of paranoiac disease. But we must learn to recognize 
these factors and inelude them in our research on the subject, 
n order to arrive at a better understanding of the problem. 
The task of developing a feeling of security and equanimity, 
which is the basie task of psychotherapy, means struggling 
against abstraction and its negative effects. [Educational means 
are effective against these paranoiae elements in social behavior. 
The negative influence of relativity is the easiest to overcome, 
since it affeets principally the intellectual and scientific circles. 
Abstraction requires a more general attack, since it involves not 
only those afflicted by it, but the influence of our entire educa- 
tional system. How new ideas may be spread without danger of 
paranoiae effect is the problem of social therapy in this case. 

If we consider whether it is advisable to inculcate such new 
ideas in this or that type of mentality, we are faced by the ques- 
tion of whether that mentality may be taken out of its accustomed 
spiritual environment witliout danger of paranoid effect, particu 
larly in respect to its experience with symbolism and code. Our 
problem here is warding off the paranoid danger for whole social 


eroups. We are dealing, then, not with single elements, but with 
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a whole philosophy which must be therapeutically treated. Theso 
are the elements against which Bleuler stresses the defenseless. 
ness of psychiatry. 

Still greater is the problem of social prejudice and deception, 
which often casts its victims into an entirely insane world. The 
immediate solution in such cases is to take the victims out of 
their hostile environment and to place them in a more sympathetic 
one. The problem is by no means solved by putting them into 
institutions according to the recipe of present psychiatry. Social 
therapy demands a place in psychiatric practice, which has just 
begun to develop in the form of occupational therapy. But a more 
widespread organization of social psychiatry and a popularization 
of its cures is clearly necessary. 

The psychiatrist is practically helpless against the influence 
of secrecy on paranoia. The need for social and ethical activity 
in psychotherapy is most clearly demonstrated here. The secrecy 
principle is a social phenomenon that is very firmly intrenched 
in our social structure. The doctor can attain only scant success 
in its remedy in individual cases. His roéle is rather that of a 
social opponent to an institution. His function is not so much to 
remedy a case as to expose a negative social phenomenon. It 
requires not so much an organization of remedial factors, as a 
readiness to combat with what I have called the ‘*psychothera 
peutic philosophy ’*; it presupposes the active organization of the 
entire medical world as a social institution, something which does 
not exist today. 

No one has presented the social function and duty of the 
physician in modern society so vividly as Ibsen in his drama, 
‘‘Brand’’. In the ‘‘charitas-principle’’, which sounds like the 
voice of the ethical world over the corpse of a theological dogma 
tist, the medical principle speaks, as represented by the doctor 
himself. Just as the doctor in Ibsen’s drama admits his inability 
to solve the social problems which confront him, so too do the 
social position and social influence of modern medicine suffer. 
This is especially clear in respect to the pathogenic factors such 
as the secrecy principle and the other paranoid influences of social! 
behavior here designated. A realization of this failure is the first 
step toward its attack and remedy. It is hoped that my stress 
of the social factors in paranoia will give incentive in this direction. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF RORSCHACH’S ERLEBNISTYPUS 


By ZYGMUNT PILOTROWSKI 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 

KT us suppose that we have a mathematical problem in verbal 

LL. form and that, in a number of algebraic equations, we can 

express the logical relations existing among the factors 
which are necessary to the solution of the problem. It is clear that 
all such equations are logicaily interdependent. None has any 
significance (for the reliable and valid solution of the problem) 
if separated from all other equations. Now, the same logical 
interdependence exists among the numerous components of the 
Rorschach method of personality description. No reliable and 
unequivocal conclusions can be drawn from any single Rorschach 
component. This is a fundamental methodological principle of 
the Rorschach method. No investigation which is not consistent 
with this principle can have any bearing upon the problem of the 
reliability of the Rorschach method. Rorschach made this clear 
when he stated: ‘‘Distribution of psychic energy (KHrlebnis- 
typus), signs of depression, components of intelligence, number 
of interpretations, the presence or absence of compliance, approxi- 
mate reaction time, ete., ete.—all this must be viewed as a whole, 
and one has to start now from this component, and now from 
another, until a total picture results’’ (1, 130). 

The importance of synthesizing all components of a Rorschach 
record is easily realized by any one who attempts personality 
deseriptions of individual subjects in a manner similar to that 
of Rorschach himself (for only then can valid results be expected). 
The correct application of the method, particularly of the prin- 
ciple of the interdependence of components, is best illustrated in 
the thorough blind-analyses of a neurotic case of psychasthenic 
tvpe by Rorschach (2) and of an organic brain case with secondary 
neurosis by Oberholzer (3). In a blind-analysis the Rorschacher 
knows only the subject’s responses to the ten inkblots, his age 
and sex; the subject is not known to the Rorschacher even by sight. 
A blind-analysis assures complete scientific control and allows 
a more accurate estimate of validity. The first English manual of 
the Rorschach method has been published recently by Beck (4). 
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This monograph demonstrates the application of the Rorschach 
interpretative principles to fifty-nine very different cases. 

None of the single inkblots elicits responses which contain al! 
components necessary for an adequate personality description, 
In fact, Rorschach selected the inkblots so that each would make 
responses of somewhat different kind possible (1,56). The sue 
cession of the inkblots is also a very important factor, the value 
of which has been gradually increased through experimentation 
over a number of vears (1,15). Thus, all the inkblots are one 
undivided series and form the tool with which the experimental] 
data for a personality analysis are collected. All the statements 
which Rorschach made about his method were based on experi- 
ments with the ten inkblots as one undivided series. His state 
ments cannot be verified if his series is not used as a whole. It 
is an incorrigible error to split the series into halves and treat 
the halves as two different but equivalent forms of the whole 
series. Hence, even should the principle of interdependent com- 
ponents be followed, the results could not be comparable with 
those of the proper Rorschach method if merely a portion of thie 
inkblots were used. Incidentally, Rorschach found experimentally 
that no inkblot can be eliminated from his series without the 
danger of missing some indispensable component. 


II 

In three investigations of the Erlebnistypus, unsatisfactory 
split-half reliability coefficients were reported (5; 6: 7). The 
authors drew the conclusion that there is something amiss in the 
reliability of the Rorschach method. However, no valid conclu 
sions with respect to reliability can be made if a procedure is 
followed which @ priort makes high reliability scores impossible. 
Any split-half reliability coefficients of isolated Rorschach com- 
ponents must necessarily be low. It is true that Rorschach speaks 
of the Erlebnistypus as if it were ‘almost a separate dimension of 
personality’’ (7, 324). He did not imply, nevertheless, that the 
KMrlebnistypus has any importance when isolated from the total 
personality to which it belongs. The Erlebnistypus is one of 
the most important aspects of personality, but it is merely an 
aspect. Rorschach defined the Erlebnistypus as the relation of 
the number of movement responses to that of the color responses. 
His discussion of the Erlebnistypus (1, 78-127) makes it clear 
that no reliable conelusions can be drawn about the individual’s 
extratensive and introversive tendencies merely from the ratio 
of the number of movement responses over color responses. Many 
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other components must be taken into account before a_ reliable 
opinion of the individual’s Erlebnistypus can be formulated. 
{mong the pertinent components that must be taken into 


consideration are: 


The ratio of the 
responses. 
(2) The absolute number of movement and color responses. 


number of movement responses over color 


1) 


(3) The percentages of color and movement responses in terms 
of the total number of responses. 

(4) Possibility of repression of color or movement responses, or 
of unequal repression of either. 

(59) Qualitative differences in structure and intensity, whether 


the movement or color responses are more elaborated and more 


original. 
(6) The type of color responses, ¢.¢., the relative frequencies of 
form-color, color-form and pure color responses. 
(7) The intellectual level of the individual. 


In the three investigations of reliability of the Erlebnistypus, 
only point (1) has been taken into account, thus narrowing the 
basis of the Erlebnistypus to an unjustified limit. We see, there- 
fore, In this specifie example of the Erlebnistypus how compli- 
cated a question the reliability of the Rorschach method is. The 
usual statistical methods are quite inadequate for the purpose. 

Beside the methodological objection to the split-half reliability 
procedure, we can also cite a psychological one. For the split- 
half procedure could yield a perfect coefficient of reliability only 
if the difference between the ratios of movement over color com- 
puted for the two sub-groups of the inkblots were relatively the 
same for every individual. Now the succession of color and 
movement responses and the distribution of these responses in 
the record is itself a very important component of the method. 
It provides information about the relationship between the intro- 
versive and the extratensive tendencies of the individual and about 
attempts at repression of either. A perfect split-half reliability 
‘oefficient would be possible only if people were alike in these 
respects, but, as is known, human individuals vary greatly in these 
traits. Thus, a high split-half reliability coefficient of the Erlebnis- 
tvypus would imply the invalidity of the Rorschach method, 
certainly a parodoxical situation. 

Thornton and Guilford suggested that in computing the move- 
ment score all responses be counted ‘‘that seemed to involve a 
primary empathic feeling of movement . . ., whether the con- 
tent of these responses was human or non-human’”’ (7). This is a 
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serious departure from Rorschach’s procedure. ‘‘As a rule, we 
may say that movement responses for the most part are those 
where human figures are recognized and also very often when 
animals with human-like movements are recognized’’ (1, 26), 
Thornton justifies the inclusion of non-human movements on the 
basis that also for the non-human movements an empathic feeling 
was reported by the subjects (8). Rorschach, however, did not 
classify animal movement responses as M responses, as can be 
readily seen from his case studies. Another reason given by 
Thornton for the inclusion of non-human movements is that 
reliability scores based on the sum of human and non-human 
movement responses were higher than those computed for each 
of these types of movement separately. Statistical convenience, 
however, cannot take the place of experimental evidence. This 
evidence indicates that the psychological meaning of responses 
with human movement is different from that of animal responses. 
But the essential point in this discussion is: if a reliability study 
of the Erlebnistypus is undertaken, the movement and color 
responses should be classified on the basis of the same criteria 
which Rorschach employed. 


Ill 

Vernon (5), Hertz (6), Thornton and Guilford (7) correlated 
the Rorschach Erlebnistypus with different questionnaires of 
introversion and extraversion. No significant correlational coeffi- 
cients were obtained and could not have been obtained. The con- 
cepts of introversion and extraversion which underlie the Ror- 
schach method are quite different from those with which any 
questionnaire of introversion-extraversion has been constructed. 
The makers of questionnaires use the terms in approximately the 
manner in which they were first formulated by Jung. In Jung’s 
original view (which he later abandoned) introversion is patho- 
logical, while extraversion is a desirable human tendency leading 
to good social adjustment; introversion and extraversion exclude 
one another. This concept is implied also in questionnaires pur 
porting to measure those tendencies. Rorschach’s definitions do 
not imply any such direct opposition between those tendencies. 
‘‘Introversion and extraversion are caused not by opposed but 
by different psychic structures, as different as thinking and feel- 
ing, and as different as movement and color. . . . To set up the 
color type as perhaps an adaptation type over the introversive 
type is not feasible because the introversive type can by means 
of the conscious logical function, by consciously controlled think- 
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ing, reach a high degree of adaptability. To make him contrast 
with the introversive as a feeling type is not correct because 
although the introversive possesses more intensive than exten- 
sive affects, they are on the whole not fewer than those of the 
extraversive’’ (1, 89). 

Rorsehach’s terms are, therefore, more inclusive. Using Ror- 
schach’s definitions, we may say that in the questionnaires an 
attempt is made to separate the maladjusted introverts from the 
well-adjusted extraverts. The questionnaires leave out the well- 
adjusted introvert (e.g., the original thinker) and the maladjusted 
extravert (e.g., the hysterical psychoneurotic). Consequently, 
they not only miss a considerable portion of mankind but require 
a preliminary test by which the well-adjusted introverts and the 
maladjusted extraverts could be eliminated. Of course, it is a 
matter of choice whether one defines introversion as synonymous 
with maladjustment and extraversion as synonymous with good 
adjustment; or whether one prefers to use the concepts of intro- 
version and extraversion as logically independent of the concept 
of adjustment. In each case, the concepts have a different mean- 
ing, however, and cannot be validated by the same experimental 
evidence, 

If it is true that ‘‘it is only the whole personality as projected 
in the inkblot interpretations which is comparable with the whole 
living personality,’’ and that ‘‘in parts or details there can be 
no direet comparison’’ (9), then there seems to be only one way of 
measuring the reliability of the Rorschach method. This is by 
reéxamination after a certain period of time. There is no prac- 
tice effect in the Rorschach method, because there is no conscious 
effort. The memory factor is not so important as it would seem. 
Repeated examinations conducted by this writer indicate that 
the person repeats interpretations which are of great personal 
importance to him and which ean hardly be called repetitious since 
they represent personality trends typical of at least that period 
of his life which elapsed between the examinations. The twenty- 
six subjects, mostly children, were reéxamined after a period of 
a few months, and the conclusions of each examination compared 
with observations made by the psychiatric staff or with 
self-observations if the subject was a normal adult. 

As personalities are variable, the problem of measuring the 
reliability of the Rorschach method by reéxamination presents 
some difficulties. The problem will arise as to whether a change 
in the record on reéxamination denotes a true personality change 
or whether it is due to the unreliability of the method itself. There 
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is only one way to decide that problem, @.e., by validating each 
examination against all verified information obtained by any other 
means (10). Thus, the Rorschach method can be subjected to 
measures of reliability only after its validity has been established, 
This may sound unusual, but it is true also of examinations of 
general intelligence by means of the usual mental tests. If on a 
retest the score is different, one is not entitled to reject as unre 
liable the test which gave the lower score. Both mental tests 
may tell the truth, if made at different times. This happens in 
cases with organic diseases of the central nervous system, or in 
cases of any psychotic deterioration. Under such circumstances, 
the reliability of the mental examination logically depends upon 
its validity. 

It seems that a valid and quite complete qualitative personality 
description of an individual, obtained by following a definite pro- 
cedure of analysis equally applicable to all subjects, is impossible 
by mere chance (especially if obtained through a blind-analvysis). 
If this is so, then the validation of a full personality description 
automatically proves its reliability. This would dispense with 
the necessity of reéxamination for the sake of determining the 
reliability. It is perhaps this train of thought which is responsible 
for the slight interest in the problem of statistical reliability coeffi 
cients manifested by those who work with the Rorschach method 
in a manner approximating that of Rorschach himself. 


SUMMARY 

(a) The purpose of this article has been to point out that the 
measurement of the reliability of the Rorschach Erlebnistypus 
by means of the split-half reliability coefficients introduces 
fundamental changes in the Rorschach method itself. 

(b) Consequently, these coefficients are inadequate for the 
purpose of determining the true reliability of the Rorschach 
method or any of its components. 

(c) The only way to determine the reliability of the Rorschach 
method seems to be that of reéxamination. 

(d) Rorschach’s definitions of introversion and extraversion 
are quite different from those used in questionnaires of intro- 
version and extraversion. Thus, results obtained by these 
different approaches are not comparable. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STUDY OF PERSONALITY 
TRAITS 


LUCILE KAUFMAN 
DENVER, COLORADO 


HIS study was begun for the purpose of comparing and 

putting together the individual works on correlation of per- 

sonality traits. It was hoped that by such a study some 
trend, some tendency, some future direction of investigations 
might be discovered. 


PRESENT STATUS OF PERSONALITY STUDIES 


The charting of the results of earlier studies of statistical 
correlations between traits reveals a singular lack of definiteness 
and consistency. To be sure, many authors have found certain 
correlations between traits, as for example between force of per- 
sonality and leadership, between codperation and popularity; but 


in the few cases in which the opportunity presents itself to com- 
pare results on nearly identical traits there is little evidence of 
agreement, and the findings often lead to results that are either 
inexact or unexpected. Two authorities, for example, find no 
correlation between good behavior and the knowledge of good 
behavior. Four studies show an extremely wide variation in 
their correlations of will-temperament and intelligence. Most of 
the available correlations between different traits and degrees 
of traits fail to advance an integrated study of the individual or 
of the group. Many of the studies are correlations of personality 
traits and intelligence, and so are not personality correlations but 
correlations between personality and its causes. This seattered 
attainment has a place and value only because it is pioneer work 
in the new field of personality research. It is a kind of explora- 
tion which may be compared to that of prospectors digging here 
and there, finding scattered gold; only later come the strike and 
the gold mine, or the surety that there is no real gold in this region. 
However, a longer continuation of such a procedure is not advis- 
able, because personality is not one vein of gold to be struck but 
is the whole region in which the prospectors are digging. 
446 
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Recommendations for Study of Personality Traits 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE STUDY 


Now is the time to pool the results and to make definite plans 
so that each study will relate in a definite way to every other and 
to the whole study of personality. It is obvious that personality 
has a magniude too great for any one scientist. Results will be 
obtained only by the codrdinated efforts of all. 

As a suggestion, a committee of a Personality Society could 
set up a tentative summary of the distinct traits in personality 
and then define one single aspect of each trait, limiting its degree 
of intensity. Another suggestion is that investigators employ, for 
, time, the following plan for the purpose of establishing a few 
facts. This would give a basis from which to direct further work 
in the field of personality. 

In this statistical-group approach, there would remain many 
variables, but because they have a common bas¢ they could be 
compared and analyzed. 

The greatest variation results from the use of tests. What 
does the test measure? Sometimes not what we think. For 
example, Pintner found by the use of interest and attitude scales 
a correlation of —.22 between religious interests and aesthetic 
interests. Is this a true measure of such interests? Many cen- 
turies of history would seem to show a high relation between them. 

Group tests and individual tests must also be considered. Both 
types of studies should be made, for each will help in the under- 
standing of the other, and there could be a comparison if they 
measured the same trait, even though the tests were different in 
nature. 

Reference has already been made to a tentative ‘‘set-up”’ by a 
committee; provision is therefore made for the necessary chapges 
after studies are actually completed. Just as Binet had to change 
his tests to meet the levels of age, so the defining and limiting of 
traits will have to be revised in the light of group tests. 

The balance between positive and negative traits will have to 
be related to the balance of all other traits. This is thinking in 
terms of personality profiles (1). The thought is based on the 
assumption that a personality perfectly balanced in all traits 
would result in a ‘‘straight line.’’ This notion contradicts the 
accepted idea that the ‘‘straight line’’ personality is uninterest- 
ing. Some investigators would plot the absence of all traits in 
this manner, when the absence of a trait would just show a break 
in the ecurve(3, 4). In reality there would be no curve, or at least 
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none for the uninteresting personality. Some analysts complain 
that individuals show positive traits in some circumstances and 
negative traits in others. Such results are valuable and should 
be used; conditions should be provided in each test for the pur- 
pose of determining the positive, the negative and the balanced 
profile. 

We should proceed then, by dividing these profiles into groups 
of types of personality, then by an intensive study of biography 
plot profiles of outstanding people of each type, and complete the 
study by making profiles of successful and unsuccessful modern 
men and women. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTICAL PROCEDURE 


Test an individual. 

Plot his profile. 

Determine his type. 

Compare his type with the successful, unsuccessful and excep 
tional individual of his type. From such a comparison, educators 
and clinics could guide individuals, because they would know the 
traits to be strengthened or weakened. 

As in the case of the Binet tests, skill and a deep understand 
ing will still be required. One should not try to produce the 
normal or average individual in every instance but to aid tli 
individual to the fulfillment of his own highest attainment. In 
this respect personality study is more vital and hopeful than the 
study of intelligence. Is personality a changeable thing? These 
studies may reveal personality to be as set a_ property 
intelligence. 

Certain general directions will evolve for the use of profiles, 
e.g., the desirability of eliminating conflicts from the weak o1 
unbalanced individual, but not from the strong personality. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt has been made in this note to broaden the study 
of personality traits by bringing together the statistical group 
method, the individual statistical method, the historical method, 
personality findings in biography, and philosophical conclusions 
concerning personality. Discussion of abnormal conditions of 
personality—delinquency, insanity, criminality—has been omitted 
because in looking at the whole field of personality these condi- 
tions have been viewed only as a part. Perhaps abnormal per- 
sonalities too will have their profiles. 
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or the most part consideration has been taken only of exterior 
aspects of personality. The personality expert of the future will 
have to consider more than this, and there are many advisers now 
vho do so. Before profiles can safely be used, a great amount of 
‘hought must be given to such factors, as J. A. Hadfield shows in 
his chart of the interior self (2). The field of introspection with 
‘ts many problems having been opened, showing that every 
axterior Change produces an interior change, the subject can no 
longer be ignored. Perhaps an additional assignment of work 
would be ‘*The relations of exterior to interior change,’’ the 
coanits of which could be used for enidance. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SLOGANS 


By MUZAFER SHERIF 
ANKARA, TURKEY 


HIS paper aims to handle the psychology of slogans by the 

application of some major facts that come out persistently in 

the laboratory investigation of social influence—work which. 
in turn, is founded on such basic psychological phenomena as jude- 
ment and perception. As a new approach to the psychology of 
slogans it points to the possibility of achieving the all-important 
feat of welding together everyday actualities and usages with a 
conceptual scheme developed in laboratory research. This treat 
ment, therefore, cannot be more than an outline. 

We shall consider a slogan to be a phrase, a short sentence, a 
headline, a dictum, which, intentionally or unintentionally, amounts 
to an appeal to the person who is exposed to it to buy some article, 
to revive or strengthen an already well-established stereotype, to 
accept a new idea, or to undertake some action. As will be seen 
from examples to be given, slogans imply a value judgment. 

From this characterization of a slogan it is evident that we do 
not find any basie difference between business and political slogans. 
Psychologically the basic dynamics involved in business slogans 
and political slogans is the same. The reasons for our contention 
will become clear as our main psychological points are developed. 
This must not be taken, however, as a denial of the specific prop 
erties of business slogans and the appetites and desires to which 
they appeal, or of political slogans and the situations from which 
they arise or utilize. 

In noticing the importance of slogans in everyday life, social! 
and even applied psychologists are lagging behind practical men 
who rise and fall by their deeds and words, unlike investigators in 
academic posts who may change their schemes once every few 
vears without much consequence either to themselves or to their 
fellow men. Unless we deal with actualities our psychological 
scheme is but a high-sounding emptiness. 

In the business world the importance of a good slogan or trade 
name is a recognized fact. A well-known advertiser’s journal, 
Printer’s Ink, has published thousands of slogans used in business 
in America. At least a few of them have an effect that lingers on. 

450 
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The Psychology of Slogans 


Keep that School Girl Complexion 
(Palmolive Soap) 
Reach for a Lucky instead of a Sweet 
(Lucky Strike Cigarettes) 
The Nation’s Host from Coast to Coast 
(Childs Restaurants ) 


Berth of a Nation 
(Greenport Metallic Bed Co.) 
Built to Wear Without Repair 


he (H. Mueller Mfg. Co.) 
an Not an Accessory, But a Necessity 
‘h, (Brown Spring Osler Co.) 
le Baking Aid that Nature Made 
ot (Falk American Potato Flour 
nt Let Taylor Do Your Tailoring 
a (J. L. Taylor & Co.) 
it Money Saver—Butter Flavor 
(Ohio Butterine Co.) 

Time to re-tire 
ts (Fiske Tires) 
le, It is not within the scope of our paper to examine any one of 
to these slogans separately. In passing we shall only point out that 
n slogans are not magic ways of selling merchandise without offering 

anything substantial in return. The important and obvious thing 
lo for us to bear in mind is that business men, who would not throw 
8 out money for nothing, spend large sums in finding and advertising 
Is their slogans. 
mn ven academic institutions, which already had their colors, 
i insignia and mottoes, have started learning from business men. 
P For example, a western university announced the following slogan 
: in connection with its 1936 summer school: 
) Summer School where Summer’s Coo! 
il Practical politicians and other popular and religious leaders 
n have already used slogans to arouse people to high patriotic, re- 
n ligious, ardor. Since many people do not stop to investigate plat 
W forms, politicians try to catch them by slogans. Some of the 
J following examples from American presidential elections sum 
ul marize real issues; others are more or less catch phrases. 
e A Publie Office is a Public Trust (1884 
I This slogan summarized the desire of the people to get rid of the 
. corruption prevalent at the time. Here we cannot go into the 


history of every slogan. 
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Tippecanoe and Tyler Too (1840) 
Sound Money (1896) 
A Full Dinner Pail (1896) 
You Cannot Crucify Mankind upon a Cross of Gold (1896 ) 
Back to Normaley (1920) 
Let’s be done with Wiggle and Wobble (1920) 
G. O. P. **Gas, Oil, & Petroleum’’ (1924) 
Keep Cool with Coolidge (1924) 
Coolidge or Chaos (1924) 
Two Chickens in Every Pot and a Car in Every Garage (1928) 
Bread, Bonus, & Beer (1932) 
In Hloover We Trusted: Now We’re Busted (1932 
Vote for Landon and Land a Job (1936) 


As will be readily noticed, at least a few of these slogans do not 
fit into the times. Slogans are especially effective at critical 
periods. This, precisely, is the point that we shall elaborate. It 
is especially in critical times that practical politicians utilize 
slogans most effectively in order to push people in the direction 
they wish them to go. A few examples from the critical periods 
of the war and post-war illustrate this point. 

In America during the tense days of the World War, ‘‘ He Kept 
Us Out of War’’ was an effective slogan in favor of Wilson’s re- 
election. After America entered the War on the side of the Allies, 
the intense situation demanded its appropriate slogans, among 
which two good examples are: ‘‘A War to End War’’ and ‘‘ Make 
the World Safe for Democracy.’’ The suffragettes of America 
were quick to give their version of the famous slogans: 


‘‘He Kept Us Out of Suffrage’’ and 
‘*Democracy Should Begin at Home’’ 


In the confusion associated with misery and insecurity the Nazi 
propagandists, side by side with their insistence on slogans extoll 
ing Arvan blood purity, Nordic superiority and romantic Kultur, 
utilized socialistic slogans that fitted the temper of the German 
masses at the time. 

Deutschland Erwache 

Freiheit und Brot 

Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz 
Brechung der Zinsknechtschaft 


Some of the slogans used by the Nazis might very well be used by 
their socialist opponents. But the question as to whether their 
socialistic slogans are in harmony with the Aryan blood purity 
and Nordie superiority doctrines is not our problem here. 
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The **Share the Wealth’’ slogan of Huey Long is a similar 
slogan which caught the imagination of at least a portion of the 
petit-bourgeois population of America as the way out of their 
difficulties. 

Likewise as part of the program to incorporate everything in 
Fascism, the Italian Fascists ervstallized the chaotic and stagger- 
ng situation in Italy for the time being. A few slogans may 
summarize this particular fascist solution: ! , 


All within the State, Nothing outside the State, 
Nothing against the State 
A Book and a Rifle Make a Perfect Fascist 
A Plow Makes the Furrow but the Sword Will Defend It 


Nowadays the newspaper headlines in heavy print also serve 
somewhat as slogans in that they call attention in dramatic short- 
cults to that aspect of the news which falls in harmony with the 
uterests and prejudices of the power or powers that control the 
paper. The diametrically opposite headlines that conservative 
and radical papers extract from the same columns of news during 
the present Spanish Civil War are striking cases in point. As 
usual, Hearst papers utilize the occasion in a sensational way to 
stir up the readers in favor of fascism. 

After this brief glance at the actualities in business, polities, 
and journalism, we may look for the psychological basis of the use 
and effectiveness of slogans. There are very few psychological 
studies on slogans. One interesting study is Lumley’s Slogans as 

Means of Social Control. He calls attention to the dangers that 
are brought about by the abuse of slogans. His way of summariz- 
ine the effectiveness of slogans reads: ‘‘You cannot argue with 
disease germs. You cannot argue with slogans.’’* Lumley does 
not offer any conceptual scheme in terms of which one can approach 
the psychology of slogans. His account is empirical. Approach- 
ing the subject with the common sense of everyday life, he says: 
‘The features which make slogans so effective are too numerous 
even to mention, let alone to delineate, in this paper.’’ Neverthe 
less, he cites fourteen features: (a) Rhythm; (b) Alliteration; (c) 
Alliteration and antithesis; (d) Ringing repetition of sounds; (1) 
Brevity; (g) Appeal to curiosity is not infrequent; (h) Punning; 
(i) Sentiment of patriotism; (j) The propagandists do not hesitate 


1 These fascist slogans are taken from A. J. Zurcher, ‘‘State Propaganda in Italy’’ 


in Propaganda and Dictatorship, Edited by H. L. Childs, Princeton University Press, 


1936, 48. 
2 Lumley, F. E., Slogans as a means of social control, American Sociological Society, 
Papers and Proceedings of Annual Meeting, 1921, 16, 1934. 
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to enter, all unbidden, the inner sanctuary of one’s private life. 
(k) Certain slogans appear to be meaty, the unavoidable conely 
sions of profound thought; (1) Authoritative note of slogans: (1m) 
Many slogans are strictly class-appeals; (n) The apparent obvious 
ness of meaning is an effective feature; (0) Obseurity of origin, 
combined with euphoniousness, timeliness, and other features, adds 
ereatly to the strength of the slogan. . 

Certainly many of these items say something about the cha: 
acteristics of slogans. In fact all of them may be true as separate 
items. But it will be readily seen that this enumeration of their 
features is not based on any consistent psychological principle. 
Some of the items characterize the external structure of thy 
slogans, some the meaning, and a few the propagandist himself, 
Remembering the above items as useful discrete characterizations 
of the slogans, we have to go further into their psychology. 

Some conclusions obtained in the laboratory investigation ot! 
basic psychological phenomena and also some recent results of 
experimental social psychology will shed light on our problem. 

Experimentation with stimulus situations has shown that the 
stimulus field is organized into a definite pattern and that certain 
aspects stand out, the rest forming the background. If the stimu 
lus field is itself patterned, the experienced pattern is determined 
by the conditions of the external pattern. If the stimulus field is 
not itself patterned, we tend to perceive it in some sort of pattern. 
Subjective rhythm read into the regular clicks of the clocks, or 
puffs of the locomotive, or the patterned perception of puzzle pic 
tures, or of ambiguous Rorschach figures are examples of the 
point. Especially in cases where patterning is externally lacking 
do we tend to experience the situation by reading our own conscious 
or unconscious inclinations or interpretations into it. To perceive 
and experience things in some sort of pattern or order seems to be 
a basic and general psychological tendency. 

Patterning is organized around some salient features or out 
standing points of reference which are themselves part of the stim- 
ulating agents that form a functional unit at a given time. This 
fact has revealed itself in almost all fields of investigation—sen 
sory phenomena, judgment, perception, memory, affectivity, 
experience of success or failure, ete.* 

With the shifts of the reference points there may result a reor- 
ganization of the whole pattern or structure. This is especially 


3 For a concise survey of factual evidence see Sherif, M., Psychology of social norms 
especially Chapter III, ‘‘The Frame of Reference in Psychological Phenomena,’’ New 
York: Harper, 1936, 26-46. 
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true in cases in which the stimulus field lacks intrinsic patterning. 
Some established attitude, some pressing desire, past acquaintance, 
or some other sort of preparedness may work in favor of singling 
this or that feature out of other possible ones. 

This tendency to experience an indefinite, unpatterned, unstrue- 
‘ured stimulus situation in some form of order has been shown in 
some recent experimental studies in social psychology. When a 
vroup of individuals face an unstable stimulus situation and are 
asked to report on some indefinite aspect of it, they tend to experi- 
ence it in terms of a common range and a common reference point 
within that range, both of which are built up in the course of the 
vroup activity. Once the common reference point is established 
for the group, the individual member persists in adopting the 
common reference point even when he faces the same stimulus 


Jone on subsequent occasions.* 

It seems to us that the essential characteristics of the cireum- 
stances contributing to the rise and eatching quality of the slogans 
are psychologically similar in essentials in spite of the fact that the 
experiments referred to above lack the concrete vitality and moti 
vating direction of the actual situations. This is especially true of 
political slogans. The similarity lies in the fact that new slogans 
also arise or become effective when the situation people face is 
unstable, indefinite and demands a short epitomizing expression. 

The case of business slogans is fundamentally similar. In 
husiness also the persons who are interested in rendering their 
slogans effective have to launch their slogans on people who are 
more or less indefinite as to the articles or conveniences offered to 
them. It is difficult to know beforehand which slogans will catch 
and thus focus attention on this or that article. Usually the effee- 
tive slogan is the one that appeals to a particular appetite, need, 
or other demand with a short-cut, simple expression whose fea 
tures—such as rhythm, alliteration, punning—make its recurrence 
or repetition easy. 

But none of these features is enough in itself to make a slogan 
effective. Otherwise it would be comparatively easy to sit down 
and construct a slogan. In actual practice, some of the best known 
slogans that make the most effective appeal—because they and not 
others are the best short-cut expressions of the situation on hand— 
have entirely accidental origin. A business man, Charles Pelham, 
vice-president of Fuller and Smith & Co., Ine., has recently made 
one point clear with the histories of some well-known business 


*See Sherif, M., A study of some social factors in perception, Arch. of Payohet., 
1935, No. 187. 
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slogans, such as ‘*The Nation’s Host from Coast to Coast.’ Fron 
the delightful cases he collected the author reaches the conclusioy 
that ‘‘if there is any conclusion to be drawn from these stories, j 
certainly is not that there is an approved way of going abou 
formulating a slogan. Hard work may produce it and may not: 
a chance remark, a lucky eavesdropping, vears of thought, or a 
moment’s inspiration. To base a theory of the technique of 
inspiration on such material would plainly be stuff and/or 
nonsense,’ 

What the business man noticed about slogans is also seen by 
the political observer who does not follow events merely from the 
irresponsible objectivity of his academic chair. What the business 
man characterized as the ‘‘casual and aecidental,’’ a_ politica! 
observer characterized as the ‘*spontaneity’’ in the inception of 
the slogans. In our opinion ‘‘spontaneity’’ is preferable because 
‘‘easual and accidental’? smack of indeterminism. <A slogan may 
have been formulated unintentionally or by some business or 
political propagandist. It catches the public imagination almost 
spontaneously when it fits in as a short-cut expression summariz 
ing a directed and unsatisfied wish and earrving with it effective 
qualities of some established stereotypes if they exist. 

In other words, slogans catch almost spontaneously when (and 
not before, because only a few might notice them) they stand out 
as short-cut characterizations of the direction and temper of the 
time and situation. 

The difficulty in formulating an effective slogan that will catch 
like wildfire may be attributed to the fact that very few people can 
hit on a happy combination that expresses the temper of the time 
best. If this is not hit upon, mere structural qualities such as sim 
plicity and rhythm will not help much. It is because of this that 
the deliberate propagandist or leader is not always the person who 
originates slogans. They may originate from below. Before the 
famous slogans of the World War became effective in America, a 
political observer shrewdly expressed this fact. In 1917, in an 
editorial in The Nation, the writer called attention to the character- 
istic of spontaneity with which slogans catch, and concluded: ‘*We 
do not know whence the American slogan for the present war will 
come. It may come from the White House or from the vaudeville 
stage or from the common life. But it will be set in motion without 
forethought, it will make its way at first without public notice, and 


5Charles Pelham, Where slogans come from, Printers’ Ink, December 12, 1935, 
100-109. 
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before we are aware we shall have it.’’® This observation is in 


essential harmony with the conclusion reached by the business man. 


The psychologic al properties of slogans come into high relief 
lien we take into account the rise and effectiveness of sloeans in 
mes of panie, critical situations, or revolutionary moments. 

Ordinarily the routine of daily life is regulated by more or less 
ell-established norms—2.e., customs, traditions, modes, various 
cinds of well-implanted social values. Some of them bec ‘ome Ossi- 
d stereotypes, and the flow of social life and human rel: tionships 
is regulated by these norms and stereotypes is almost taken for 
ranted, 

But in critical times when the existing norms or stereotypes are 

longer sufficient to regulate the new conditions, the situation 

set by the rise of new and heretofore unaccounte d factors and 
elationships has to be reformulated. The new situation produces 
ts own appropriate norms. For any group co-activity that lasts 
for any length of time results in a set of norms that defines — 
lesired ends and taboos of the group. And slogans. e specially a 
the time of crises and tension, become short-cut battle eries of the 
situation which may be used or abused as magic focal catehwords 

r intense action and feeling. Thus slogans m: ly serve as crystal. 

zing points in the confusion of a crisis which tends to deve lop into 
a new regulation of a new order. 

The extent of upset may vary—it may affect and reformulate 
one aspect of group life, or it may affect the whole structure of 
society. Especially in cases where the whole structure of soe lety 
is affected, we see masses moving intensely and summarizing their 
movement with certain sharp slogans. At such times people are 
not in the mood to read or hear long political speeches or platforms. 
ge and headlines that fit into the temper of the movement are 

he things that count. 

Let us take, for example, two important revolutions from his- 
tory, the French and the American Revolutions. One of the most 
important slogans in the world’s history is the ‘‘I. iberty, Frater- 
nity, and Equality’? of the French Revolution. This revolution 
started at a time of tyranny and oppression, when the French 
masses lived under destitute conditions while the privileged minor- 
ity took pride in being useless in the world of luxury and fantasy 
of their class. There was no longer any connection between eco- 
nomic and social realities and the superstructure of norms and 
etiquette. The French Revolution ‘‘arose from the ever increas- 


® Editorial, Nation, June 21, 1917, 7 
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ing divorce between reality and law, between institutions and 
men’s way of living, between the letter and the spirit.”’* When a 
superstructure of norms is separated too much from the basic 
realities, sooner or later that superstructure suffers. The objee- 
tive realities force themselves through the destruction of the de- 
generating and parasitic superstructure to a new order. When life 
was becoming unbearable the old traditions and superstitions 
began to lose their grip on the French masses. Therefore, religious 
life, an important part of the superstructure, ‘‘no longer had any 
attractions,’’* and ‘‘the innovators now won the day.’ 

When again and again the good life promised by virtues of 
loyalty to values and institutions is not fulfilled, people wake up 
and challenge them. If the unfortunate conditions of living are 
intensified by new crises, things move faster and come to the point 
of explosion. This is what happened during the years just pre- 
ceding the French Revolution. A few concrete items will give a 
clearer picture: 


‘“At Abbeville there were 12,000 workmen unemployed, at 
Lyons, 20,000 and the numbers at other places were in proportion 
At the beginning of the winter, which was a very hard one, it was 
necessary in the large cities to organize workshops supported by 
charity, especially as the price of bread was constantly rising. The 
harvest of 1788 had been much below normal. The shortage of 
forage had been so great that the farmers had been forced to 
sacrifice part of their cattle and to leave some of their lands un- 
cultivated, or else sow it without previous manuring. The markets 
were short of supplies. Not only was bread very dear, but there 
was a risk that it would run short. . . . The wretched people cast 
covetous glances upon the well-filled barns in which their lay and 
ecclesiastical lords stored up the proceeds of their tithes and their 
rents in kind.’’ 


The effect of this situation in individual experience is well 
expressed in the words that Taine puts into a peasant’s mouth: 


‘‘T am miserable because they take too much from me. They 
take too much from me because they do not take enough from the 
privileged classes. Not only do the privileged classes make me pay 
in their stead but they levy upon me ecclesiastical and feudal dues. 
When from an income of a hundred franes, I have given fifty-three 
and more to the tax collector, I still have to give fourteen to my 
seignor and fourteen more for my tithe and out of the eighteen or 


7 Mathiez, Albert, The French Revolution, New York: Knopf, 1929, 1. 
8 Ibid., 13. 
Thid., 3. 

10 Jbid., 34. 
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and nineteen franes I have left, | have yet to satisfy the excise-officer 
ena and the salt-tax-farmer. Poor wretch that | am, alone I pay for two 
AS] governments—the one obsolete, local, which is today remote, useless, 
bjee. inconvenient, humiliating, and makes itself felt through its re- 
. de straints, its injustices, its taxes; the other new, centralized, ubiqui- 
lif tous, which alone takes charge of every service, has enormous needs 
ions and pounces upon my weak shoulders with all its enormous 
weight.’’™ 
lous 
any This is the time when the individual, and many others like him- 
self, is open to new possibilities. In facet, people feel the need to 
s of hold on to something new; the whole of life has to be reformulated. 
up Theretore, 
=e ‘‘the rising was directed not only against those who were 
olnt speculating in foodstuffs, against the old svstem of taxation, against 
pre- internal tolls, and against feudalism, but against all those who ex- 
re a ploit the populace and live upon its substance. It was closely 
connected with the political agitation. At Nantes the crowd besieged 
at the Hotel de Ville with cries of ‘Vive la Liberté.’ *’* 
— In this atmosphere of unrest, confusion, and ferment, the slogan 
‘Liberty, Nquality, and raternity emerged as a magic torch- 
The light which crystallized the aspiration of the masses in a short- 
. of cut way. 
sa Now let us turn to the American Revolution and look at the 
un- conditions from which some of its well-known slogans emerged. 
kets Long before the outbreak of the American Revolution and 
ere especially during the ten vears preceding it, commercial legislation 
‘ast in the colonies was in a state of anarchy. The chronic confusion 
and that accompanied the shifting conditions under which ** American 
1eIr business and agricultural enterprise was growing, swelling, and 
beating against the frontiers of English imperial control,’’'* was 
el] augmented by a business depression following the war of 1763, and 
; Grenville’s program for relieving English taxpayers with Ameri- 
can taxes, 
hey 
the ‘‘In the swift reaction that followed, inflated prices collapsed, 
ay business languished, workmen in the towns were thrown out of 
les. employment, farmers and planters, burdened by falling prices, 
ree found the difficulties of securing specie steadily growing. 
my 


11 Gottschalk, L. R., The era of the French Revolution, 1715-1815, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929, 39. 

12 Tbid., 35. 

19 Beard, C. A. and M. R., The rise of American civilization, New York: Macmillan, 


1930, I, 201. 
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‘*By the new imperial program, the evils of the depression 
were aggravated.’ !4 


‘‘No Taxation Without Representation’? was the slogan that 
rallied the colonists up and down the seaboard in overt protest : 
boyeott of English goods, riots in the large cities, tarring and 
feathering of tax collectors, the destruction of imported goods 
and royal officials’ property. 

Once the revolution broke out, new slogans arose. Resolving 
the crisis with rebellion and independence came so swiftly that 
many colonists who were firmly for ‘‘No Taxation Without Repre 
sentation’? did not accept this method. A number of slogans 
evolved to sanction the course that had been taken; for example, 
‘*Resistance to Tyranny is Obedience to God.’’ 

More serious than the doubts of those who hesitated to defy 
authority was the want of unity among the thirteen colonies, a lack 
leading to uncertainty on the battle field and disorganization in 
civil life. Even the indefatigable cheer-leader for the revolution, 
Thomas Paine, said: 

‘“‘When I look back on the gloomy days of last winter and see 
America suspended by a thread, I feel a triumph of joy at the 
recollection of her delivery and a reverence for the characters which 
snatched her from destruction.’’ 
There was no administrative machinery ready-made to coordinate 
activities. ‘‘Exactly the opposite was true; they had to create 
everything national out of a void—a government, a treasury, an 
army, even a bookkeeping system, and agencies for buying sup- 
plies.’’ '® 

To make matters worse, the revolutionaries themselves within 
each state were divided into opposing factions that nullified each 
other’s work and sometimes came to blows. The merchants and 
property owners were intent upon overthrowing the feudal mer- 
eantilism of England, while the mechanics, small farmers and 
laborers were anxious to utilize the upheaval to abolish the rem 
nants of feudalism within the indigenous social structure. 

Unity of action against the external foe could alone meet the 
situation, and slogans to that effect were effective and widely cir- 
enlated: ‘‘United We Stand, Divided we Fall’’; and ‘‘If We Don’t 
Hang Together, We’ll All Hang Separately.’’ 

Anybody who reads John Reed’s Ten Days That Shook the 
World and goes through the misery and starvation depicted there, 


14 [bid., 211. 
15 Paine, Thomas, The crisis, New York: D. M. Bennett, 1877, No. V, 63. 
16 Beard, C. A. and M. R., op. cit., 235. 
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can easily understand why such slogans as ‘‘All Power to the 
Soviets’’ and ‘* Peace, Bread and Land’’ became signals that stood 
out in the midst of destruction and wretchedness as symbols of a 


new life. 
We have tried to give a psychological characterization of the 
rise and effectiveness of slogans. Our chief point is that slogans 
re short-cut expressions arising in confused and critical situa- 
tions. This does not mean that these short-cuts necessarily ex- 
press the true and objective solution of the problems they are 
facing. We have not even implied this. At critical times, such as 
ours, demagogues may arise and catch the temper of the times, 
uttering slogans which may move millions of people temporarily. 
The analysis of actual forces and the evaluation of the correctness 
of the solutions offered lie outside the limits of our discussion. 
But it may be safe to say that the more correctly and the more 
objectively a set of slogans expresses the underlying forces in a 
critical situation, the more vital and lasting they will prove to be. 
Slogans of liberty and equality at times of tyranny and oppression, 
and of peace and bread at times of insecurity and war, scarcity and 
starvation, will keep on moving the masses as magic torches, since 
they express a deprivation and tension that shakes the very depths 
of human life. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF MATCHING AND SAMPLING IN THE 
STUDY OF EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION 
By CHESTER E. KELLOGG 
MC GILL UNIVERSITY 


OR several months after the appearance of his comments on 
F the researches of Dr. J. B. Rhine in this Journau in Sep. 

tember, 1936 (5), the writer carried on an extensive corre 
spondence with Mr. Charles EK. Stuart of Duke University con 
cerning some of the issues raised by the article. This corre 
spondence served as the incentive for a more thorough and pos: 
tive study, which together with a critical reading of the article 
by Dr. Rhine in the same number (8), makes possible a more com 
plete and rigorous treatment of the problem. 

It has become evident, in the course of this study, that it is 
advisable to keep the discussion of the methods used in investigat 
ing telepathy and clairvoyance separate. Accordingly, the present 
argument will deal first with the experiments in which packs of 
twenty-five cards bearing the five symbols—star, waves, plus, 
rectangle, and circle—are used as the stimuli for the calls of the 
subject. 


1. The Distribution of Chance Matchings: Cards Drawn 
at Random 


If the cards to make any one pack were drawn at random from 
a practically infinite population of equal numbers of the five types, 
the possible combinations and their relative frequencies in the 
long run would be given by the term in the expansion of the 
quinquenomial (a+b+e+d-+e)*, the five letters, each having 
the numerical value of 14, standing for the occurrence of the five 
symbols, their exponents giving the number of times each is found 
in the combination in question, and the coefficients the number of 
distinct permutations of each combination. If the subjects’ calls 
were likewise random, they would be given by a similar expan- 
sion, but with such adjustments of the numerical values of a, b, ¢, 
ete., as may be needed to allow for tendencies to call some of the 
symbols in preference to others. The chance distribution of scores, 
with which comparison of the actual data from experiments in 
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clairvoyance should be made, would be got by seoring each of the 
two hundred ninety-odd quadrillions of permutations given by 
the first expansion against each of those given by the second—a 
uch greater number if the chances for the five symbols are 
inequal, Of course no such process can be carried through; fortu- 
nately, it is not necessary, as the solution can be expressed 
ivebraically. 

In treating his results from the guessing of the color, suit and 
number of playing cards taken at random,’ Coover used, to give 
the theoretical chance distributions, the terms of the expansions 
of the binomials (144+ (44+ 34)", (40+ %o)', respec- 
tively (3, 48-142). No proof of the validity of the binomial for 
such data was given. It surely holds good for the drawings of 
any special item of the series in question, but the problem in hand 
s that of the correspondence between two sets of selections 
drawings and ealls. Taking the simplest case, that of color, the 
chance of drawing red is 14, and, assuming that the subject has 
no preferential tendency, the chance of calling red is likewise 14. 
Then the chance of a hit is 14, in accordance with the familiar 

iles for ecaleulation of chances. Similarly, the chance of a hit 
on black is 14, and the total chance of suecess is 14. This being 
viven, it is in order to express the distribution of the chances of 
its, on both counts, by (14 +14)', valid as long as the basic 
chanees are constant and all the events independent. 

A more vivid insight into the problem, which throws into sharp 
relief the contrast between experiments based upon random 
sampling and those by Rhine’s method, can be had by stating the 
case more fully, and working simple examples out completely. 
Defined with respect to the whole distributions, instead of merely 
the averages, and assuming, as before, no preferences on the part 
of the subjects, the problem becomes, for color, that of matchings 
viven by pairs of permutations taken at random from those speci- 
fied by the terms of (14+ 1%)‘; for suit, those given by pairs 
from (14+%+144+ 1%)"; ete. Stated in general terms, the use 
of the binomial implies that, given, as definine the chances for the 
several items in both the stimulus and the response series, the ex- 
pansion of (p,;+pe+p.+..... +p,)", where 
and p, + po+tp,+...+p,—1, then the distribution of chance 
matchings ean be obtained from the terms of the binomial 


(p, +q)*'. The writer can offer no proof beyond the above refer- 


4t 


1 Face cards were not used. The packs of forty cards were shuffled and cut before 
each trial of a run. 
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ence to the basic laws of chance and the equally familiar deriva. 
tion of the point —— for — sampling, but a test with 
the simple eases (14+ %)* and (14%, + 14 + 14)* has been made, 

scoring each pe rmutation against ae and every other one- i 
each expansion, and the two series of matching scores are 
in line with the theorem. Next, consider the effects of preferences 
amongst the items. Suppose a subject favors red, choosing jt 
twice as often as black, in guessing the color of the cards drawn 
at random. Then it is necessary to match the terms of (14 + 1)’ 
against those of (24 +14)". This should, and does, give the same 
results as are obtained directly from the binomial ( (44-34+4: 

+)", Le, (144+14)" This shows that, when one of the two 
series maintains the equal long-run chances amongst the items, 
irregularities on the other side do not alter either the average or 
the dispersion of hits. Finally, to round out the discussion, con- 
sider the results of inequality in the chances on both sides. For 
simplicity, take red and black once more, and the ratios two to 
one, on both sides, as an example of positively correlated devia- 
tions; the ratios two to one and one to two, we ait as 
example of case. These give ( 


or (5% + 4%)‘, Le., % instead of 1% as the aver: age chance of suc- 
cess the case positive correlation; and ( 

or (4+ 54)", ie., 4% Instead of 14 for the inverse case. So the dis 
tribution of scores to be expected by random sampling is altered 
by inequality amongst the basic chances on both sides, but al! 


cases can be accounted for by some form of binomial expansion.’ 


2. Chance Matchings from Permutations of E. S. P. Packs 


Rhine, instead of drawing cards at random, works right 
through a shuffled pack, containing twenty-five cards, five of each 
type. This restricts the card-series to those given by one 
term of the quinquenomial expansion mentioned above, namely 
(578 i.e., the 623,360,743,125,120 different permuta- 
tions of five symbols each oceurring five times. Since the sub 
ject is familiar with the make-up of the pack, his calls will, apart 
from any possible influence of clairvoyance, tend to be restricted 
to combinations not deviating very markedly from the exact 
equality of symbols given by the pack. Perhaps a good general 


2 The paragraph concerning the case of random sampling in 5, 192, must accord 
ingly be discarded as an aberration on the writer’s part. 
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expression for the calls might be given by taking the first twenty- 
(87)° 
a’b’e*d*’e*. Adjustments in such an expression could easily be 
made to suit the tendencies revealed by the individual subjects. 
Now, except for the leeway provided thus for the ealls, the chance 
matching scores are no longer a result of random sampling. They 
depend instead upon random arrangements of the items, whose 
frequencies are fixed for the packs, and nearly so for the calls. 
It is easy to show that, under these conditions, the chances for 
success on the separate trials of a single run are not independent, 
and that, therefore, Rhine’s use of the binomial expansion, or of 
the normal probability curve derived therefrom, is unjustified. 

The difference between Rhine’s problem and Coover’s is put 
as clearly as possible by Bertrand, who says: 


five items from each of the permutations symbolized by 


‘La probabilité d’un événement composé est le produit des proba 
bilités des événements simples dont il exige la réunion. Un cas doit étre 
prevu, ¢’est celui ot la probabilité du second événement est influencée 
par la maniére dont se produit le premier. Si, par exemple, une urne 
contient deux boules blanches et deux boules noires, quelle est la 
probabilité, en tirant deux boules de suite sans les remettre dans l’urne, 
pour obtenir les deux boules blanches? La probabilité d’en obtenir une 
aul premier tirage est 4%; mais, au second, elle est douteuse: égale a 24 
si le premier tirage a enlevé une boule noire, elle sera '4 seulement si la 
houle disparu est blanche. Quelle est celle de ces deux fractions qui doit 
servir de multiplicateur? C'est la seconde, évidemment. Dans le premier 
des deux cas supposés, l’événement demandé est devenu impossible. Pen 
importe la probabilité des épreuves qui viennent ensuite. 

‘‘La probabilité d’un événement composé est le produit de la proba- 
bilité du premier événement par la probabilité qu’acquiert le second 
quand on sait que le premier est arrivé. 

‘‘On a souvent commis des erreurs graves en oubliant les derniers mots 
de cet énoneé’’ (1, 25). 

Returning to the matchings of the ecards and ealls, and, for the 
present, treating the call series as equivalent to a shuffling of a 
second pack, the chance of success on the first trial of a run is 
5x (54;)*, or 14. The chance of success on the second trial, after 
success on the first, is (444)? + (4x (544)*), or oF 
0.201389... The chance of success on the second trial, atter 
failure on the first, is (444 x 544) + (%44 x %44) + (8x (%4)*), 
or 1154.6, or 0.199653.... Thus success on the first trial implies 
creater likelihood of success on the second, failure greater lia- 
hility to failure. The process illustrated can be continued to 
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later trials, and also tried out with various divergent frequencies 
in the eall-series, demonstrating clearly the linkage amongst the 
events. Q. KE. D. The average chance of success on the second 
trials, for all runs, found by weighting the above chances as one to 
four, is 0.20. So it is clear that the general average by chance wil] 
be 5, but that high and low scores will occur in greater proportions 
than those given by the binomial expansion. (Cf. 9, Ch. XIV, 
Sec. 13.) 

A complete solution by the method just illustrated is theoreti 
cally possible, but hardly practicable, as there are roughly 
33,900,000 different patterns of successes and failures, each of 
which can take place in a great number of ways. However, the 
order of the scores within a run is of only minor importance, com 
pared with the total hits per run. For the case of equality amongst 
the symbols, the combination about which the subjects’ responses 
may perhaps be fairly expected to center, the general theory for 
the determination of the relative frequencies of all possible total 
scores was published in 1915 by Perey A. MacMahon (6, See. III, 
Ch. Ill). The problem is mathematically a generalization of one 
that will be treated farther along in this article, in connection with 
the experiments on telepathy. The theory is too involved to be 
discussed here. Suffice it to indicate the following points. (1) The 
number of ways of getting no hits, with 0, 1, 2, 3, ... up to 25 
ards, all different, has to be caleulated from the formula 
>, =nP,., + (-1)", giving a series of numbers running from 1 up 
to 5,700-odd sextillions. (2) These numbers have to be used in 
connection with a twenty-one-term formula, which in theory has 
to be solved five hundred forty-six times, to give the frequencies 
for scores from 0 to 25, with a pack of cards containing 5 of one 
type, the remaining 20 being all different. The actual number of 
solutions required is reduced by a number of zero entries, which 
can be known in advance. Further economy is effected by use of 
finite differences; the general formula is reduced to a six-term 
polynomial in the P’s, and the coefficients of one sub-set become 
the first differences of the next sub-set, only the first few fre- 
quencies of each sub-set needing to be obtained from the com- 
plete formula, for purposes of orientation. Unhappily, this short- 
cut is available only for this section of the work. (3) The resultant 
numbers have to be used with another version of the twenty-one- 
term formula to get the frequencies for a pack with two sets of 
quintuplicates and the remaining 15 all different. Then the fre- 
quencies for packs including three sets, four sets, and finally for 
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the desired five-set pack are calculated. These series call theoreti- 
cally for 884 solutions, actually less, because of zero entries. 
Hundreds of additional calculations are required by methods dis 
covered in the course of the work, for checking approximately the 
accuracy of the results at each stage. (4) Each number of the 
final set has to be divided by 600-odd trillions (the total given in 
full above), to give the more convenient distribution of the chances. 


TABLE 


I 


PERMUTATION 
MATCHINGS PERMUTATION 


BINOMIAL 


ORE (4/5+1/5)2%5 OF E.S.P. PACKS SCORE BINOMIAL MATCHINGS 
0.00378 0.00429 13 0.000293 0.000375 
0.02362 0.02545 14 0. 0000627 0. 0000963 
0.07087 0.07284 15 0.0000115 0. 0000192 

0.13580 0.13689 16 2135x110 6 3.400 x 10 

4 0.18671 0.18329 17 9.375 x 10-7 5.606 x 10 
0.19600 0.19369 18 2.639 x 10-8 7.197 x 10-8 

6 0.16367 0.15419 19 2.430 x 10-9 7.875x 10 

7 0.11082 0.11454 20 1.823 x 10-10 9.305 x 10 

& 0.06230 0.06363 21 1.085x 10-11 7.702 x 10—11 
0.02943 0.03119 22 4.932 x 10-1 3.529 x 10—12 
0.01177 0.01347 23 1.608 x 10-14 1.011 x 10-18 
0.00401 0.00422 24 3.350 x 10-16 . 
0.00117 0.00152 25 3.350 x 10-18 1604x1001 


* No scores of 24 in the permutation series, because if 24 sre eorreet, the 25th must 


e too. 


Altogether, a formidable undertaking. Fortunately, the writer 
has had, for this part of the research,* the efficient assistance of 
his student, Mr. Graham Erdwurm, so that it has been possible 
to complete the calculations this season, and with such accuracy 
that the total of the obtained frequencies reaches 623, 185, 954, 603, 
971—an error of less than 0.03 per cent, no more than must be 
expected from the necessary rounding off of the numbers at seven 
significant figures, for machine calculation, and the many thou- 
sands of operations involved. The percentage frequencies, or 
chanees, are given in Table I, in comparison with those given by 
the binomial, also in the accompanying plate, drawn by Mr. Erd 
wurm. The results clearly confirm those of the piecemeal method 
illustrated above. Although the relative difference between the 
binomial and the permutation series is not very great over the 
range of scores more frequently occurring, it is of interest and 
importance to note the marked discrepancy for the higher scores. 


* Although work on this article began with the search for the theory leading to this 
distribution, actual calculation was not attempted until the remainder of the article was 
completed. 
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3. Shortcomings of the Contingency Method 


As the theoretical distribution of Table I applies only to eal] 
series maintaining the proper frequencies of the symbols, the 
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contingency method appears to be the only one at hand for general 
ise in evaluating deviations from chance. Inequality amongst the 
<ymbols in the call-series does not affect the chance average, but 
reduces the variability of scores to be expected. It is obvious 
that all possibility of a perfect score is eliminated by such 
inequality. The contingency method allows for such shifts. But, 
since it treats the events tabulated as independent of each other, 
not influenced by the order of tabulation, the Chi-square test will 
exaggerate the significance of deviations, just as the binomial 

“ So a thorough empirical test, scoring shufflings of the 
regular packs against series based upon some such general expres- 
sion for calls as that suggested above, would be of considerable 
interest. In the treatment of such familiar problems as those of 
the inheritance of eye color, the interrelations between various 
mental defects, ete:, by the contingency method, the relative fre- 
quencies within the two series are not known in advance, but deter- 
mined after tabulation, by summation of the columns and rows of 

table. The same would be true of data on clairvoyance 
obtained by random sampling, so it appears that the method would 
he more completely appropriate for handling such data. Perhaps 


a comparison of evaluations of deviations from chance, based 
upon the theoretical distribution and upon the contingency method, 
with data from the runs of two packs, will suggest some adjust- 
ment of the latter method that can be extended to cases of irregular 
frequencies in the call-series. 


4. Sampling versus Selection of Evidence 


The second criticism offered in the earlier article, that conclu 
sions have been based upon only a part, and that a selected part, 
of the evidence secured, still stands. An example may be cited 
from Rhine’s article mentioned above (8, 225-226). After sub- 
mitting as evidence for telepathy, at a distance of 250 miles, a 
series of eight runs in which percipient MET scored an average 
of 10.1, and by way of justifying his belief that there was no col 
lusion between agent and percipient, he reveals that, before this 
series, MFT scored an average of only 7.7 hits (number of runs 
not given), and says that ‘‘several times before and since this 
series, we have urgently wanted high scores in special experi- 
ments, in some of which the same percipient was used, and have 
failed to get them. But how many such runs were there, and 


4 This defect was revealed by a problem to be discussed further on in this paper. 
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what were the scores obtained? Do this percipient’s results ali 
told indicate that she possessed any telepathic ability, that the 
series in question was due to anything more than simple chance! 
If an argument is to be based upon probabilities, obviously the 
experimental data as a whole must be given for comparison with 
chance expectation—al/ data from all subjects, not merely spe 
cially selected data from the more fortunate subjects. If this 
defect is not remedied by later reports, it is, of course, good war 
rant for throwing the whole case out of court. 

Does mankind possess any such capacity as extra-sensory per- 
ception? If so, does this capacity vary among individuals suffi 
ciently to justify intensive study of selected subjects, such as has 
been familiar in the fields of artistic creation, ete.? Rhine does 
not seem to realize that these fundamental questions need to be 
answered. Instead, he takes it for granted that the special 
capacity exists, but only in isolated individuals, and also that it 
may appear and disappear. This belief may justify to his mind 
the publication of selected evidence, but it begs the whole ques 
tion at issue, and removes the problem from the realm of scien 
tific research. Such partiality with regard to available evidence 
is nothing new; it is fairly characteristic of the untrained popu 
lace, and has been exhibited in some of the other supposedly 
serious researches in this field. Coover remarks that ‘‘negative 
results seem to have been encountered in considerable numbers 
by the English Society for Psychical Research also, but, unfortu 
nately, were not considered worthy of public record’’ (3, 49). In 
a footnote, he adds, ‘* Where successful results alone are regarded 
as interesting, the published results cannot be taken as indicative 
of the extent to which the telepathic capacity is shared by people 
in general. The situation becomes still more critical for the tele 
pathie hypothesis when psychical-research writers are over-ready 
to impute improper experimental procedure to negative results. 
... Our inductions will be safer if all of the results of investiga 
tions which we have reason to believe have been intelligently 
carried out are available for our examination.”’ 

In reporting on a research in this field at Princeton, William 
S. Cox does treat all of his data (4). Although he finds no isolated 
clairvoyant individuals, he shows something of the same readi 
ness to accept their existence. After indicating that his general 
distribution of scores gave no significant deviation from chance, 
he says, ‘‘From these results it is evident that no extra-sensory 
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cues were used by the ‘average man’ of the group investigated. 
But what about the individuals? It is perfectly possible for some 
ndividuals to have been clairvoyant, and vet to have been lost 
statistically among the 132 lumped together’? (4, 431-482). How 
«0! No capacity can exist in less than zero amount. So, in such 
an experiment as this, results below expectation must be attrib 
uted to chanee, and higher scores sufficient only to bring the 
obtained average up to the chance value must be similarly 
explained. Any genuinely clairvoyant individuals would raise the 
veneral average, and make the distribution bimodal. When the 
obtained distribution conforms, within the limits to be expected 
from the size of the sample, to the theoretical chance distribution 
appropriate to the particular method of experimentation, there is 
nothing more to say. 


The Estimation of the Significance Sample 


ven in estimating the significance of his selected series, Rhine 
pays no attention to their internal consistency. It should hardly 
be necessary to insist that in evaluating differences between means, 
the variabilities of those means should be taken into account. 
Rhine’s method of lumping together all the runs of a series, deter 
mining the general proportion of hits, comparing the difference 
between that proportion and 1< with the P.E. of a binomial dis- 
tribution, and looking up the result in a table of the normal distri 
bution, reveals nothing that was not already known. Deviations 
more than four times the P.E. are only a small percentage of a 
normal frequency distribution. Very good. How often did such 
deviations occur in the total distribution of experimental data? 
This crucial point is not mentioned. Even if the binomial expan- 
sion were relevant, which has been shown not to be the ease, this 
is a misuse of it. The substitution of the normal curve for the 
binomial may perhaps be accepted as a crude approximation to 
the latter when the number of runs summed is large, but it should 
he recognized that the error involved is in the direction of over- 
estimation of the significance of high scores, and that, in com- 
parison with the valid distribution given in Table I, the error is 
more marked. But there is a more fundamental confusion 
involved. The formula for the P.E. of a proportion is of course 
acceptable and useful in many eases, when a single obtained pro- 
portion is to be compared with theory, or two proportions obtained 
under different conditions are to be compared with each other, 
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as in the testing out of alternative treatments of disease. But the 
events in question in such cases are independent events, all of 
which within any set are presumably subject to the same influ- 
ences, and therefore it is justifiable to assume constancy of the 
chances. On this basis, the standard error for any number of 
events is \Vnpq, and total scores can be evaluated, strictly by 
reference to the binomial distribution, roughly by means of the 
normal eurve. In Section 2, however, it has been shown that these 
conditions do not hold good in the present research, that each 
run through the pack is a compound event. The scores must be 
evaluated accordingly. Rhine’s lumping procedure not only has 
no theoretical justification; it neglects a most important aspect 
of the data, namely, the dispersion of the scores obtained. If the 
‘stimulus’ frequencies are kept equal, the chance average is 5, 
and, being derived by theory, has no variability. One may, then, 


TABLE II 
RHINE’S 
GROUP NO. RUNS X-VALUI 


** Rhine gives 8.2, but his scores as listed average 8.0833. 


roughly estimate the significance of series of runs by calculating 
their means, then the probable errors of those means, and divid- 
ing the difference between each mean and 5 by its P.E.2 This has 
been done for the series given in Rhine’s article, with the allow- 
ances for small numbers of runs recommended by Pearson.’ To 
illustrate the changes resulting, the estimates for Rhine’s 
‘‘Campus Distance Series in Clairvoyance’’ (8, 221-223) will be 
given in comparison with his own. 

The data are too scanty for any general conclusion, yet bear- 
ing in mind that these scores are not random samples of the data, 
but selected as outstanding examples, the evidence for clairvoy- 


The estimate remains a rough one because the basic distribution is skewed, s 
that a precise estimate would have to take account of higher moments. Cf. 2, esp 
cially p. 294. 

6In all this work, the amount of evidence gathered has been made unduly impres- 
sive by listing the numbers of single trials instead of runs, just as if one attempt at 
Army “Alpha should be reported as 212 trials. A thousand trials in Rhine’s lists mean 
only forty scores for statistical treatment. 
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ance at a distance does not stand up very well under this inspee- 
tion. The runs of Group EK, included by Rhine for comparison, 
were secured with the subject actually looking at the backs of the 
ards, a method in which neither Rhine nor his followers appear, 
judging from recent discussions, to have much confidence as evi- 
dence of extra-sensory perception. As this is a matter of experi- 
mental rather than quantitative technique, it will not be discussed 
here. 
The separate scores of the series of eight runs, mentioned 
above, Which were supposed to indicate telepathy at a distance, 
re given by Rhine in his earlier monograph (7, 105) as 19, 16, 16, 
7,7, 8, 6,2. As there are less than ten runs, a revised estimate of 
the significance is best got by use of Pearson’s Table XXV, from 
which, as the S.D. of this sample is 5.6444, and its mean 10.125, 
the eritical ratio in terms of P.E. is found to be 2.94, instead of 
the 10.8 given by Rhine. Even this revised figure is an over-esti- 
ate, since Pearson’s table assumes a normal distribution. So 
ibject MEFT’s results offer no evidence for telepathy at a 
distance, 
To emphasize further the necessity for taking proper account 
of variability, consider a fictitious set of scores: 
6 7 8 9 


10 10 4 ] 


The average is 6.5, a little under that of Group B in Table II. 
Rhine’s method gives an X-value of 6.09, considerably below his 
estimate for Group B, whereas the method taking account of the 
actual distribution of scores gives this series a critical ratio of 
9.71. This proves that the reduction of Rhine’s estimates was not 
due merely to the change of method, but to the nature of his data. 
Since estimates based upon such small numbers, even when 
the usual allowances have been made, can be taken only as sug 
vestive of the probable long-run trend, it is of interest to get 
another line on that trend by a less formal method. In dealing 
with genuinely random samples, it is to be expected that, while 
small samples may give averages near to or far from the general 
average, the results will come closer to that average, the larger 
the sample taken.’ So it is interesting to see whether, in Rhine’s 
results, the trend with larger samples is towards the chance value 
or towards a better case for extra-sensory perception. All the 
series mentioned in his article are listed in Table ITI. 


7Cf. the discussion of the Bernoulli theorem in any standard work on probability. 
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TABLE III 


CLAIRVOYANCE 


NO. RUNS AVERAGE 

6 9.3 

12 3 series 9.9 7.6 and 7.2 

18 9.2 

23 9.8 

25 9.4 

36 8.1 ? 
44 6.7 

65 7.4 


TELEPATHY AT A DISTANCE 


10.1 
TELEPATHY IN LABORATORY . 
15.0 
A 2 series 19.0 and 16.8 | 
10 16.0 
30 14.6 
caress 38 14.0 
L 1% Such trend as appears is evidently towards rather than away 
from chance. 
oj eo 6. Altered Chances in Experiments on Pure Telepathy 
7 The data on clairvoyance and telepathy were kept separate in 
: ree Table III because of the striking difference between them. The 
oe much higher telepathy scores, especially within the laboratory, 
a might be taken as suggesting some basis for a real distinction| 
Bee between the two problems. A claim that clairvoyance is pure 


mythology, while telepathy, at any rate over small distances, may, 
in view of the electrical phenomena of nervous action, be genuine, 
, would be hospitably received by many. But there is another 
a. eround for making a distinction between the two sets of scores, 

a one that may completely account for the difference. The clue is 


er ty to be found in what seems to be the most reasonable interpretation 
i of statements made by Rhine himself. He says (8, 218), ‘‘In the 
us a tests for telepathy, the same symbols were used, but, to exclude 
| ee? the possibility of clairvoyance, the mental images of them alone 
es were used without any objective representation until after the 
! et, test when the record was made.’* Again (8, 223), in connection 
; a " with the series from which the laboratory scores in telepathy were 
il civen, he states: ‘‘In this series subject GZ was the percipient and 
5 ig Miss Sara Ownbey was both observer and agent or sender. .. . The 
wie agent, using the symbols of the ESP ecards, but not the cards 
of themselves, and deliberately choosing her order of symbols five 
S ers in advance so as to avoid falling into habitual preferences, would 


; 


ay 
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hink intently of her first image and then give the signal to the 
percipient. The perecipient would call out his choice and the agent 
vould record the symbol chosen and check it if correct.’ 

Now, planning five in advance and doing so in such a manner 
as to avoid habitual preferences, suggests, as the most natural 
method of accomplishing the desired purpose, that the agent 
nlanned each set of five as a special arrangement of the five 
-vmbols. Any other scheme would have required planning by 
more than five at a time in order to maintain equal frequencies. If 
(his impression is correct, and if, as is also quite natural, the per- 
cipient knew, in a general way, how the sending was being con- 
ducted and so tended to adopt a similar habit, then the chances 
for high scores are very much increased, since the number of per- 
nutations of the whole set of symbols is reduced from six hundred 
twenty-three trillions to the fifth power of 120, or less than twenty- 
five billions. Moreover, the problem of the chances of hits within 
each set of five is reduced, in principle, to that of the old game 
of treize, for which the solution was first published by Montmort 
two hundred thirty vears ago, and which has been treated fully 
hy Chapman in the article referred to above. For the present 
problem, with five items in the set, the relative frequencies of the 
possible scores, to be expected in the long run, are: 


Frequency .... 44 a) 20) 10 ()* ] 


As there are five such series in a run, it is necessary to work 
out the expected frequencies of total scores from 0 to 23, and 
25. Symbolizing the above matching scores 0, 1, 2, 3 and 5 by 
bh, ¢, d and e, the chances can be expressed by expansion of 
(a+b+e+d-+e)’, in which the letters indicate chances corre 
sponding to the frequencies tabulated: a, 44459: b, 454093 ¢, 
So the distribution of total chances 
can be got by writing down the 5-partitions of the scores 0 to 23, 
and 25, based upon the elements 0, 1, 2, 5 and 5, and then evaluat 
ing and summing the proper terms of the quinquenomial. To illus 
trate the process, take the score 11. This can be obtained as the 
total of any one of the following sets: 0, 2, 2, 2, 5, symbolized by 
(0 25): 1, 1, 2, 2, 5, symbolized by (1°2°5); (1°35); (0715?) ; (243 

(12°37); (173%): (023%); (01235); (0°3°5). The set (02°5) can be 


093 d. 


Ce 
obtained in various orders, such as 0, 2, 2, 2. 5: 2, 0, 2, 5, 2: 5, 2 


2, 2, 0; ete. The chance of getting any one of them is given by 


* No seores of 4, since if four items are correct, the fifth must be also 
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ac’e, 1e., 1.4142x 10°, or 0.000014142, and the number of Ways 

by the coefficient , or 120., or 20. So the chance of scoring 1] 


as the total of a zero, three twos, and a five is 0.00028284. Simi- 
larly for each other partition. Summing all the results, the chance 
all told of scoring 11 is 0.008252779. The complete distribution 
has been worked out in this way, and will be given in Table IV, 


TABLE IV 


NS OF FIVE SETS RUNS OF FOUR St‘ 


BINOMIAI OF FIVE SINGLI SETS AND ONE WIT 
SCORE (4 5+1/5)? ITEMS, PERMUTED CORRELATED DOUBLE? 
0 0.003878 0.00663 0. 
0 O70OS87 OS438 O8305 
0.13580 0.14005 0.171658 
} 0.18671 0.17528 0. 16059 
5 0.19600 0.17550 0.17651 
6 0. 16367 14642 0.15901 
7 0.11082 0.10452 0.12196 
0.06230 0.06519 OS064 
9 0.02943 0.03619 0.04727 
10 0.01177 0.01811 0.02380 
1] 0.0040] 0.01167 
12 (.001170 0.003455 0.004754 
13 0.000293 0.001329 0 OOTS825 
14 0. 00006265 0. 00048467 0. 00061306 
15 0.00001149 0.00015652 0.00023714 
16 2.135 x 10-6 4.788x 10-5 6.486 x 10 
17 2.375 x 10-7 1.177 x10-5 2.384 x 10 
18 2.639 x 10-8 3.488 x 10-6 6.151 x10 
19 2.430 x 10-9 9.243 x 10-7 1.679 x 10-8 
20 1.823 x 10-1 1.696 x 10-7 3.110x10 
1.085 x 10-11 4.923 x 10-8 9.355 x 10 
22 4.932 x 10-15 4.019x 10-9 7.555 x 10 
1.608 x 10-14 2.009 x 10-9 3.979 x 10 
3.350 x 10—18 4.019x 10-11 9.036 x 10-11 


along with another to be discussed next, and the binomial again 
for comparison. If this distribution represents approximately 
the chances in the telepathy test, it will be seen that the chance of 
a perfect score is about 25,000 times as great as in the clairvoy- 
ance tests, 12,000,000 times the estimate from the binomial, 
5,400,000,000 times the normal curve estimate.’ 

The distribution whose development has just been described 


cannot, of course, be supposed to hold good precisely, even if the 


It was the failure to make any distinction between the chances with permutations 
of the pack as a whole and those restricted to five sets of five single items, that revealed 
the shortcomings of the contingency method in the treatment of all such matchings, as 
distinct from those arising in the case of random sampling. 
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suggested interpretation of Rhine’s deseription be correci. For 
the experiments ean hardly have been carried on through such an 
extended period without occasional deviations from plan, irregu- 
larities in the frequencies—on the part of both agent and _ per- 
jpient—and errors in recording. The plan for each set of five 

is chosen in advance, but not recorded. The agent has to 
carry it in mind while signalling the pereipient, thinking intently 
{ the proper image for the particular trial, listening for the 
esponse, recording the latter, and checking it if correct. Rhine’s 
next page (8, 224) says that for these runs the percipient GZ made 
no record. As he speaks of recording the symbol chosen, it seems 

at no record of the agent’s series was made for these runs. The 
cking during the course of the experiments, instead of scoring 
records after the runs, implies the same. Otherwise, why 
nuiplicate an already difficult process? Now, who that has ever 
a set of books, scored intelligence tests, worked out corre- 
tions, or done any other tedious computing, can believe that the 
ent, with so much to keep track of, did not, from time to time, 
et confused, and sometimes forget her plan in the middle of a 
t, sometimes check a response as correct because it agreed with 
ne of the images in her scheme, but not the one actually used in 
e trial, ete.? It appears only reasonable to investigate the 
iterations in the chances arising from irregularities in either 
timulus er response series, or both. 
It is easy to show that, taking the five sets of five sinzle items 
the general scheme on both sides, any departure from the 
cheme on one side only—i.e., within any one set—will not affect 
the chance average, but does reduce the variability. E.g., the 
loubling of one item, giving,such a set, for either agent or per 
ipient but not both, as a a b ed, changes the relative frequencies 
scores for the set to: 
Seore ] 2 
Frequency .... 42 46 24 6 2 
Only 60 permutations, but the frequencies were doubled to facilitate 
omparison with those of the regular sets. ) 


A set with two doublets, such as a ab bc, gives: 


1 2 3 
Frequency .... 40 48 24 8 0 


Evidently, this is not a way of accounting for exceptionally 


high seores. 
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But suppose both agent and percipient deviate, in the same 
set. This will certainly have more marked results, what they wil! 
be depending upon the relationship between the deviations. Let 
agent and percipient have one doublet, but a different one, e.c 
agent,aabed; percipient, bbede. The result is: 

Score 1 
Frequency 1s 
Average, 0.8 


What if agent and percipient err similarly? Let both have th 
setaahed. The result is: 


Frequeney 


This seems a promising trail. Granting the liability to irregu- 
larity on the part of both performers, which are more likely, corre 
lated or uncorrelated errors? The answer should be based upon 
research, rather than opinion, so none will be offered here. It is 
sufficient for the present to show that, apart from any special 
gifts, some subjects may with fair consistency get relatively low 
scores, others relatively high ones. Admitting only one such 
correlated irregularity into a complete run, the chances are raised 
considerably. The distribution has been calculated, and will be 
given for comparison with that for five regular sets to the run. 
Many kinds and degrees of irregularity are possible; what actu 
ally took place cannot be discovered without access to the primary 
data, and not at all if it be true that only a one-sided record was 
kept. So a complete illustration of one of the many possibilities 
is offered, admittedly as pretty much of a shot in the dark, but 
in the hope that it may demonstrate the necessity of considering 
all the factors that modify the chances in such experiments. 


SUMMARY 


In the research under examination, the case for extra-sensory 
perception rests upon the differences between actual experimental 
data and those to be expected by chance. It has been shown: 

(1) that Rhine’s method of calculating the chances, which is 
the same for all of his experiments, but appropriate to none of 
them, in all cases underestimates the chances for high scores; 

(2) that in evaluating his data, he does not make proper allow- 
ance for errors of sampling, but estimates the significance of the 
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differences obtained without regard to the internal consistency 
>t the scores, thus grossly exaggerating their evidential value; 


that, instead of conducting his experiments and abiding 
ypartially by the results, he has selected some of the more strik- 
ing data which appeared to confirm the belief in extra-sensory - 
perception with which he began the research, and has published a 
onelusions based only upon this part of his evidence, making no 7 
all owance in his calculations for the existence of all the rest. The Me 
maining data have not only been neglected; they have not even 
been made public, so as to permit of an unbiased judgment by 
scientists in general. Such a lop-sided argument can appear con- 
vincing only to those who do not need to be convinced. : 
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NOTE ON THE RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES IN 
EXPERIMENTS ON GROUP EFFECTS 


By ROBERT L. THORNDIKE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
@ 1925, Travis (3) reported in this JournaL an experiment oy 
the effect of a small audience upon eye-hand coédrdination 4s 
measured by the pursuit-meter. Of his 22 subjects, 18 «did 
better in the presence of the audience, and yet his statistics 
showed the difference between the two conditions to be unreliable 
However, in treating his data from this experiment, Travis made 
use of an inadequate formula, and as a result unduly minimized 
the statistical significance of his results. A recomputation of the 
standard errors of the differences between the mean scores unde) 
the two conditions of the experiment makes it evident that Travis 
used the formula 


o2 Lo? 


instead of the full formula, required when the same group has 
served under both conditions, of 


9 


As the correlation between individual scores under the two con 
ditions of his experiment is around .80, introducing the correlation 
term into the formula makes a decided difference in the result. 
Using the correct formula, the results are as follows: 
AUDIENCE ScorE Minus Best ALONE SCORE 
Difference eons Critical Ratio 


Set of ten trials 4.77 1.60 2.98 
Single trial 4.18 1.58 2.64 


With a eritieal ratio of this size, the probability that the differ- 
ences are due to chance becomes quite small. Thus, the ambiguity 
of the results is resolved. 

It seems especially worth while to correct the error in statis- 
tical treatment in this case because it has misled others in their 
interpretation and evaluation of statistical results. In particular, 
Dashiell, in his experiment (1) and again in his review (2), refers 
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Differences in Experiments on Group Effects ts] 


results as evidence that the statistics used in evaluating 


ferences are in some subtle way inapplicable to the data ot 
| psychology. He gives no quantitative measures of per- 
mance in the report of his own experiment, being content with 


lal 


kine each individual’s performance under the four conditions 


studied. Bv so doine he seriously limits the interpretation 
| 


iis results, because it is impossible to determine the significance 
his treatment suggests. It is 


f any of the differe 


fortunate that erroneous 


neces 


which 


statistics have resulted in the mis 


‘erpretation of the results of one experiment and the suppression 
It is to be hoped that those who 


valuable data on a second. 


read Travis’ ai 


1d Dashiell’s 


onsisteney which appears in one 
due to improper use of statistic 


statisties themselves. 
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REVIEWS 


THe PATIENT AND THE WEATHER. By Walter F. Petersen, M.D., with 
the assistance of Margaret E. Milliken, S.M. Vol. I, Part 2 
Autonomic Integration. Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., Ine., 1936 
Pp. xxx + 781. 366 figures. 


The effect of geographie factors on human behavior was noted many 
vears ago by Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, Haller, Sydenham, and others 
Whatever the contributions of these pioneers, their observations in this 
field were merely cursory and their inferences, by and large, unsupport 
by anything like scientific evidence. Early observations were followed 
by the analogical and statistical studies of anthropo-geographers. The 
conclusions offered in these studies were so sweeping that even the vast 
array of evidence mustered in their favor could not be said fully 
justify them. At last came the stage of clinical climatology, based on 
intensive individual research, accurate laboratory tests, and = graphi 
techniques used for purposes of generalization. The present study is 
offered by a professor of pathology of the University of Illinois college of 
medicine. It is a shining example of the third stage in the study of 
geographic factors. 

The author does not claim that his study is unique or even original 
Clinieal climatology was not originated by Petersen. As far back as 1907 
the late Norman Bridge conducted a section on this topic in the Practical 
Medicine series. Wade Brown’s extensive studies, published in 1929, were 
based on blood chemistry, blood morphology, and resistance to disease 
as factors in illnesses of patients. Indeed, the major thesis advocated b; 
Petersen was rather securely established by Flach in 1931. 

The reason for this work, as the reviewer sees it, is that the author has 
found a certain reluetance among eminent scholars of today to admit the 
importance of a field of causation which neither the medical practitioner 
nor the student of behavior can afford to overlook. Thus he quotes a noted 
‘in spite of being air-inhabiting 
animals, we are separated from the air by ‘layers of dead cells, in the 
outer, horny portion of the skin, or by a layer of mucus.’ ’’ ‘‘ All that 
is alive within these lifeless limits is ‘bathed in a salty fluid, the milieu 
interne,’ ’’ according to this physiologist. Such a view is untenable not 
only from a physiological, but indeed from a psychological, viewpoint, 
since it makes implicit behavior entirely dependent on intracranial 
processes, and communication between individuals either impossible or 
meaningless. Petersen protests against this type of futility, and offers 
challenging proof to the contrary. ‘‘ Every biological reaction,’’ he says 
‘‘changes with the weather—whether it be the platelet count, the urine 
potassium, or the blood pressure.’’ This statement is more than an 
482 
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assumption. It is convineingly supported by the data comprised in this 
ime. 

fhe author’s major thesis is that the pathogenic effect of the environ- 

nt is largely due to the sudden infall of cold air. He stresses the 

nificance of the polar front which, in a certain sense, serves as a 
depost in all his studies. The meteoropathic effect of polar infalls was 
‘ablished by Flach some years ago, but Petersen does not agree that bio- 
trie effects, such as are found in humidity, atmospheric oscillations, 

play a primary role in this regard. The process of air-ionization, 

‘ortant as he admits it to be, seems to him to be of secondary value as 

apared with change in the barometric pressure of the atmosphere. 

fact, Petersen argues that physio-chemical rhythms are themselves 
teorologically conditioned. 

Included in this volume are thirty-one intensive individual studies. 
Considering the meticulous care given each subject, and the aecuracy of 

. data. one or two subjects might have been sufficient. Aiming, however, 

eliminate as many variables as possible, Petersen employed males and 

males. children and adults, psychotics, neuroties, and normal! individuals, 
Orientals and Occidentals. Twenty-five diverse laboratory and clinical 
ests were employed with each subject. Virtually everything testable by 

“urate methods was tested—the leucocyte count, the metabolic rate, the 
drenalin skin reaction, the histamine skin reaction, morning temperature, 

‘Ise rate. various hematological tests, blood pressure, blister time, ete. 
Phese were all charted, day by day, and matched against a meteorograph 
nsisting of corresponding day-by-day data on wind, sunshine, barometric 
pressure, precipitation, and general stability of atmosphere. Regarding 

. skin as a special autonomic sense-receptor (a notion worth pondering), 
Petersen pays especial attention in this volume to various skin reactions 
and so, indirectly, to autonomic integrations as related to climatolological 
nfluences. 

In fact. he begins with a discussion of the constitution and the limits 
of biological reaction as regulated by the autonomic apparatus. From this 
he passes to a general analysis of the meteorelogical environment. Finally, 
he takes up normal autonomic integrations of individuals living in the 
midst of storm tracks. To some extent abnormal integrations are also 
taken up, but a more thorough discussion of these is promised in later 
volumes. 

That an organism adjusts itself to its environment, chemically, neuro- 
lovieally, endocrinologically, is not new. What the author considers to be 
a contribution is that the organism swings in a definite rhythm of in- 
creasing and decreasing oxidation, pli, metabolism, blood pressure. The 
peaks and troughs of organismic swings he finds to be of clinical signifi- 
cance in that the lack of prompt integration between organism and 
environment leads to malfunction, disease, and death. Even an ordinary 
upper-respiratory infection is traced in terms of stages such as (a) relative 
alkalosis. (b) vasoconstriction, (¢) metabolic stimulation, (d) relative 
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HCIGOSIS e) disease Kor each stage Petersen has definite laboratory 


clinical evidence. For each assertion there are tests and measurement 


undoubted accuracy 


The emphasis on environmental influence does not blind our patho 


author to the fact that the constitution as such has a eertain amount 


determining influence on the telescoping of environment and indiy 


Ile says: ‘‘Not that we should study organisms less, but that we s| 


study environments more—that is my present thesis.’’ Indeed, different 


responses of various organisms to environmental impacts are recog 


in the adoption of Kretschmer’s classification and its use throughout 


an attempt to show that constitutional facts are not disregarded. | 


dentally, the Kretschmer classification was chosen by the author for 


of a better one. Had he been familiar with the many negative ps 


lomical studies apropos of this classification, he might have chosen ano 


way of indicating differences in constitutional responsiveness 


For the psychologist the most vital part of this volume is proba 


Petersen's studies of the relation between meteorology and the ero 


potential. Using an ingenious technique—the distance between a tra) 


verse groove near the base of the thumb and a skin-fold over the flex 


knuckle of a child—he measured retardation and acceleration of 

growth potential. This was strikingly matched against barometric \ 

ability. (nail retraction following polar episodes and nail expans 
Ee following polar recessions Likewise the meteoropathology of the ps 


choses, the epilepsies, mood-changes, the sex-rhythm in the female, ré 


lessness. and even embrvolovical development show a vreat deal 


Ingenuity, perseverance, and remarkable insight. These, too, undoubt: 


eonecern the psy echolowist 


Of the 7S] pages constituting the volume only DOO are used to present 


the detailed evidence obtained from the study of Petersen’s thirty 


cases. The remainder are devoted to a survey of the literature and th 


application of manv hundreds of pertinent studies to the findings in | 


i own work. Thus the book is less an experimental report than a systemat 
2s treatise. From the point of view of the scientific reader it might ha 


been an advantage if the author’s own work had been kept apart fror 


his summary and applications of the literature on the subjeet. Sue! 


separation would have lent clarity to his own thesis, now necessarily sul 


merged and impossible to discover without a careful perusal of the entir 


WOrk 


Psvehologists would probably emphasize habitus more than Dr. Pete: 


ap sen is inclined to emphasize it. They would want to allow for the eff 
of autonomic tensions correlative with conflicts crowine out of socia 


interactions. In other words, psychologists, studving the behavior ot 


total organisms would be disinclined to allow more than a predisposing 


influence to the physio-chemical processes within the organisms, admitting 


that these processes vary in accordance with the meteorological forces s 


carefully tracked down by Dr. Petersen. Also psychologists would want 
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low for a certain mean stabilization in body temperatures and the 
eral responsiveness of organisms (habitus) to atmospheric and other 
rs. at least for certain regions. The range of organismie fluctuation, 
admitted, presupposes certain degree of organismic stability, 
rtheless. 
\linor inconsistencies are discovered here and there. The claim that 
‘fundamental chemical pattern of an organism 1s vene-determined, 
as is the morphological pattern’’ is not im keeping with the studies 
the effect of polar infalls and other climatological factors on the 
yology of the organism, its alkalinity, aciditv, degrees of oxidation 
reduction potential, and the general endocrine pattern. Especially 
nsistent is this statement with Petersen’s assertion that habitus may 
ence the growth potential 
There is no index. Considering the mass of material presented, and 
variety of source drawn upon biological, psychological, Immuno- 
al. medical, chemical, physical, ete-—the lack of an index 1s something 
handicap. Certainly, if this work is to become a reference vuide, as 
well be the case, the index will be much in demand 
Chere is considerable repetition, due not alone to the fact that ind 
al case reports are given in detail, but to the fact that this work, 
rine as it does the work of many years, grew up eradually. Hence, 


author’s viewpoint is reiterated with a frequene) which cannot but 


-an untoward effect on the reader. A work of this size must be planned 


matically. As previously suggested, the separation of the literature 
the experimental data, and their direct interpretation, would tend 
liminate the difficulties noted. 
Qne complaint of the author is worth mentioning. He savs: **So great 
he aversion to the subject in the proper medical mind thi t the 
sent time it is apparently impossible to find acceptance 1 he more 
portant medical journals for papers treating e subject.’ Such 
rimination against careful research by an excellently trained scientist 
i responsible position. 1s little short of medievalism. The work of Dr 
tersen deserves better at the hands of his colleagues, and it deserves all 
support which psychologists, as fellow-scientists, can give him. Its 
esent book is Part Il of Volume I; four more volumes are projected 
hey should be sought after by every psycholog eal librarv and every 
ive psychologist. Their implieations for the viewpoint of psve Lowy 
very great indeed 
Maurice H. Kro 
Chicago City Junior Colleges. 
IxtropUcTION TO THE RorscHacH Mernop. By 5. eck, 4 an 
Orthopsychiatrie Association, Monograph No. 1, 
278 
Dr. Beck’s monograph on the Rorschach inkblot test will fully come 


to the expectations of Rorschach testers in Enelis! speaking eountries, 
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who have been awaiting it for some itme. It is indeed a treatise for 
advanced tester rather than an introduction for the beginner. The lat 
should familiarize himself with the test material, the principles of sco: 
and some of the standard publications before starting on it. 

Part I consists of 59 specimen cases, including normal adults, fe: 
minded, manies and depressives, schizophrenics, neuroties and prol 
children, but excluding organic psychoties and psychopathies. Each 
includes the psychogram, the interpretation, and the responses in { 
with their scoring. To study these thoroughly will be a laborious t; 
and yet it is only by such careful study of individual cases that 
learner can hope to reap the fruits of the author’s experience, to atta 
facility and accuracy in scoring and suecess in interpretation. Poss 
the book may be useful in a way hardly intended by the author, 
dismays and chokes off some of those amateur testers who expect 
method to be another Vocational Interest Blank or Personality Invent 

Part II gives first a short summary of the scoring symbols, and 


account of the method of application and of those aspects of the subj 


reactions which, though not scored, should be carefully observed 
color shoek, perseveration, criticisms, ete Next come instructions 


tables for seoring Beck’s ‘‘organization’’ (Z) responses. Perhaps 
most valuable feature are two tables, one of which lists the main det 
in each blot that should be scored as ordinary, rare, or white space. ‘I 
other shows the F + and F scoring of nearly four thousand responses 
and includes the responses to be denoted as Popular, Vulgar or Bana 
The exact criteria for these distinctions are not specified; but it seer 


likely that details are called Dd (in Beck’s terminology Dr) when t} 
receive less than 5 per cent of all responses tO a blot LOopfe’s eriteri 
and that V responses are those given by one-sixth or one-fifth of suby 
Finally there is a classification of the main tvpes of content, with not 
on the types which are sufficiently unusual to be indicative of the subje 
Interests; and a svstematie outline of the psychological significance to 


attached to the different response categories in various normal! or abnort 


Rorschach testing is not vet a standardized discipline. Different ps 
chologists in different countries, and in America itself, disagree rath: 


widely in terminology, method of application, scoring and interpretation 


Beck's scoring categories differ in several respects from those employ 
by the New York School; he retains Rorschach’s simple elassifieation 
form, movement and chiaroscuro responses, but differs from Rorsehach 


attaching little importance to Erlebnistypus, in the complete omission 

1 his complheated (though certainly valuable 
reatment of organization responses, and in other minor points 

Most of these features of his method are highly controversial. Thr 
estimation of Originality is admittedly subjective, vet if V responses cat 


be distinguished, surely the less common but unoriginal responses might 


also be designated, and the remainder be called O. We would dissent 
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Beck's recognition ot only one elass of chiaroscuro responses ; 


Binder’s interpretation of the two main varieties I 


is legitimate, vet they are certainly distinetive And it may 


he finds little use for pus because » does not take 


ent account of the various distinguishable types of movement re 


We wonder also whether Rorschach’s original test mstructions, 
ch Beck adheres, are adequate; they do not properly enable the 


to control those subjects who produce far too few or far too many 
nses. The latter—intensely irritating but only too 


common type 
subject who sees innumerable ‘‘faces’’ (DdkF + MdO 


Is not rep 
nted among the specimen cases in Part I. One more complaint we 
i make is that the specimens do not include clinical notes, so that 
reader is unable to deduce how the Rorschach interpretation fits im 
contradicts, or supplements other sources of information about the 
nalities. Neither Part I or IL gives much help over the problem of 
rential diagnosis. 
Doubtless many other eriticisms of details might be raised, ¢.4., m 


rd to the scoring of particular responses in both Parts This may 


cause goodness of form, quality and popularity can often be decided 


‘om the response alone, but only with the help of subsequent enquiry 
ver, we are loath to exaggerate these uncertainties and disputations 
Wells. in his Preface to the book. states that the - ‘+h method 
‘‘art’’ rather than a ‘“‘test”™’ hat only the 
can make profound and ibtle dia ' hy eA of it. but 


to poimt out that all ar tar nut Onl lefinite rule and 


This book is a very valuable first attempt to formulate such 


Psycuo.Loey or Beuier. By Helge Lund ir Duke 
Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. 240 

[his book is written with a single purpos ‘ks to interpret belief 
a consistently hormie point of vie The author acknowledges the 


nsiderable influence of McDougall upon his thought. Stout, Ward 


d Piaget have been to a lesser degret influential 


James. 


Philosophers have often pointed out that man’s beliefs come from two 
irees. from reason or intellect and from feeling or emotion “or these 
principles of belief-engenderment Mr. Lundholm provides a hormie 
terpretation. The emotional principle is the more readily explained. A 
al that we desire, at the time of desire, ‘‘stands as the most real of thu 


i a porn 


nown, the existence of which we most emphatica lv assert in thought and 
leed.’’ Objects thus believed to exist for emotional reasons are viewed 
nly ‘‘eentripetally’’ in their relation to the ego With the rational prin 

on the other hand, objects are considered ‘‘centrifugally’’ in their 
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But is this spectacle of Arnold’s 
iinta vit! erature, his fess riendship 
( t of no sig 
tl ithon ! e mere redu f t () el 
the end of the analysis justifies an optimist prediction of su 
marriave But ma it not perhaps be that Arnold with only par 
insight s simply substituting a crass post analytic self-centeredness 
the more appealing (if more painful) shy and reticent self-centered 
of his pre-analytie days If so, the prediction of a hapy rriag 
loo sanguine 
By its oversight the case makes clear the need for tru l-len 
studies of personality. The Oedipus situation, important as it may 


never constitutes the entire spectacle of a man 


G. W. ALLPoR 


'larvard University 


MEMORANDUM ON RESEARCH IN COMPETITION AND COOPERATION. By Mar 
A. May, Gordon W. Allport, Gardner Murphy, et al. New Yor! 
Social Science Research Couneil, 1937 

Here is proof of the fact that codperative behavior of a high scholasti 
order is possible The cooperators (not only the members of the Sub 

Committee on Competitive-Coodperative Habits of the larger Committee 
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is not already printed will soon be put in more permanent 


available for more comfortable 
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j 
Stari University 
COMPETITION AND COOPERATION. By Mark A. Mav and 
yaa New York: Social Science Research Couneil, 1937. Pp. iii 
In 1934-35 the Committee on Pers Culture of the 
Science Research Council formed three tees ne on er 
eausat On on ae itiration., and one on competitive-cooperat \ 
ee The members of the last-mentioned sub-committee were Gordon A 
Murphy and Mark Mav. Chairman. This Of ps ho 
ae working With several assistants, prepared in mimeographed fort 
nfterpretative summary of research literature on the subject 
cata adhd competition a list of research problems drawn from the ma 
x eNal a serect “| bibhograp!l of some six hunare cl tities 
sam present tnaller report. now to be reviewed. was prepal d by Mar 
nna rel hb. Was based Wpon t} e le neer report 
Papel overed, printed vol ine illustrates quite well two 
) ( \ aill ¢ OL Tile S OT prob 
3 wna the s° of motivational terms in the description f its phenon 
are it ovjeal development resembles hat found in 1) ob’s ea 
Yo! Hlolt, 1935 
The boo opens witl i introdu tory chapter w hous fe 
by an fant essa theory Lloppe ‘level oT aspiration is | 
rowed and modined to become the basie concept of the book. Ome s mot 
, tions and so one’s reasons for cooperation and competition are said 1 
funetions of the d repancies between the levels of aspiration and ae! 
The level of aspiration ‘‘represents as ae rate a DOSSID 
estimate a me ms ureve or dt to achieve certain als or ¢ 4 
ell [hye evel of achievement or attainment rat 
definition It the sum total of the nil dual’s p 
att as the are nit ob ompetent outside observe 
|i ; the mia al’s verbal ports and other behavior. It tinct ps 
t and not} \ accomplishment wed not 
i \} | i an 
the rik] eve) thonuel his IS Wastn i} 
eline of power | onve d= somehov 7 
| Ol evement and not the vVinan’s 
=n ! he ot nana an na ma 
4 e that he has a omplished oth ne even thoue! his record of } 
mensured b t} standards soclet IS. vreat The. obset 
ae isilv requires a great amount of Insight before he can infer the 1 
7 f achievement of another individual.’’ The authors are much 1 
pathetic with the logical statistical or actuarial a 
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there is, as the authors appear to believe, a single cooperative Russ 
philosophy which runs pure and undefiled through the minds of all t! 
in power but which has somehow skipped all the Trotskvs who have be 
liquidated. The reviewer feels that in a survey of experimental literatu 
such as this there should have been more warning anent the interpretatio) 
of research documents. Censored documents, whether they issue fro: 
fascistic or communistic countries, simply should not have the scientit 
weight of those which come from academically freer countries. 

Six propositions appear in the chapter devoted to the life histor 
approach. This section summarizes the investigations of John Dollard. 
which were published in 1935 by the Yale University Press under thy 
title ‘‘Criteria for the Life History.”” The life history documents selected 
and analyzed were ‘*The Case of Miss R’’ by Alfred Adler, ‘‘Thirty-One 
Contacts with a Seven-Year-Old Boy’’ by Jessie Taft, ‘‘ Analysis of a 
Phobia in a Five-Year-Old Boy’’ by Sigmund Freud, ‘‘Life-Record of 
an Immigrant’? by W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, ‘‘The Jack- 
Roller’’ by Clifford R. Shaw and ‘‘Experiment in Autobiography’’ by 
H. G. Wells. 

The final chapter (followed by a bibliography of 220 titles) is devoted 
to predictions and possible research. It opens with a discussion of the 
authors’ four justifications for the rather elaborate logical development 
of their basic theory. It furnishes, they say, ‘‘a common framework of 
concepts into which we have brought a wide assortment of data.’’ It has 
predictive power. It will indicate the points at which research is needed. 
And it aids in the formulation of methodological guides for future research. 

With the notion that the theory furnishes a conceptual framework the 
reviewer has no direct quarrel. In fact he regards this fact as sufficient 
justification for the arduous task the authors have tiuposed upon them- 
selves. But that the theory has predictive value over previously existing 
theories the reviewer does not believe; at least the six predictions which 
are offered are all common-sense observations already in the literature 
under slightly different phrasing. Let Prediction 6 be taken as typical of 
these. ‘*The quality and quantity of an individual’s performance, whether 
good, bad, or mediocre, is a function of the skill which he possesses in 
respect to the activity demanded by the situation. The use of the skill 
will also depend upon discrepancies, attitudes, and knowledge.”’ 

Almost any consistently developed theory will aid in indicating points 
at which research is needed. This, it would seem, is the great contribution 
of most of the ‘‘isms’’ in psychology. The several brands of behaviorism 
and Gestalt have all contributed in this manner in the past few years. 
So, naturally, the carefully knit reasoning of the authors leads to a most 
interesting array of problems. Out of the almost unlimited number 
possible they have contented themselves with the enumeration of sixty- 
eight. They end the chapter with four very general guides to research. 
These are no doubt suggested by the theory of this volume; yet they have 
been obvious to other social theorists who have worked with rather 
different concepts. 
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he reviewer has rarely been directed to a book of this or even of 
r size which has impressed him as better developed or more worth 

The volume does great credit to the sub-committee on Competitive 
erative Habits. The hope of its authors that it will have a part in 
ing the field ready for later research will most assuredly be fulfilled 
sa great pity that so important a sutdy should be issued solely with 


per cover. 


PAUI R ARNSWORTH 


Stanford University 


‘TITUDES AND APTITUDE TESTING Walter Van Dyke Bingham. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1987.) Pp. ix+-390 


The book is addressed to those persons ‘‘in and out of educational 


ustitutions whose concern it is to help inquirers intelligently to plan their 
training and their later occupational advancement’’—a highly miscel 
aneous group. It is the purpose of the author, he tells us, to supply these 
counselors with a ‘‘ background of understanding with regard to the nature 
of aptitudes, the fields of occupation, and the theory of mental measure 
ment,’’ such that they will be in a position to make up their minds about 
the value and place of testing techniques in guidance. We are also told 
that the reader upon completion of the book should be able to decide 
whether tests ‘‘can be satisfactorily administered and the results appraised 
by anyone not a doctor in psychology with a broad background of occu 
pational and clinieal experience.’ 

The book is divided into three sections and an appendix. Part One 
introduces the basic concepts and assumptions involved in testing and 
makes clear the contribution of intelligence tests, achievement tests, and 
interest inventories to vocational guidance and selection. Part Two, 
entitled Orientation Within the World of Work, considers the various 
ways in which it is useful to classify occupations, the kinds of information 
about them which a young person should have before deciding to enter 
one, and the tests available for measuring the general and special abilities 
required in each of a large variety of occupations ranging from unskilled 
manual work through the skilled trades and the clerical occupations to 
the professions. The third section is concerned with the selection and 
administration of tests and with the interpretation of test performance 
The appendix contains descriptions of representative tests and interest 
schedules. 

For employment and placement officers and for those who, engaged in 
educational guidance at the high school and college levels, lack adequate 
training for their work, this is a competent statement of the limitations 
and uses of records of test performance. Professional psychologists work 
ing in the elinieal and guidance fields will, however, find here little with 
which they are not already familiar. The latter group will deplore the 
implication inherent in much of the book that any counselor of youth 
lacking formal instruction and supervised training in psychological examin- 
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ing and diagnosis may after perusal of this semi-popular book undertake 
such work. It is anomalous that a book devoted to aptitudes should make 
no statement about the abilities and training required in those who are 
engaged in the work of guidance, and should attempt no classification o} 
the varieties of work falling under the heading of guidance and counselling 

Much of the chapter on interpretation of test performance, which is 
riven over largely to statistical considerations, is ill-adapted to the under 
standing of readers without previous training in statisties. The formuls 
E=1 \1l—r? is said to vield a measure of the efficiency of prediction 
over random guessing, a serious error of fact if we are to accept the recent 
discussions of this formula by Douglas and by Munroe. Serious readers 


will be annoyed by the numerous failures to cite the sources from whic! 


tests named in the text may be obtained or from which further informa 
tion about the test may be had. 
STANLEY G. Estes. 
Northeastern University. 
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nmon Neuroses of Children and Adults. By O. Spurgeon English and Gerald H, J. 
Pearson. W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 1937. Pp. 320. Price $3.50. 
vt of My Life and Work. By August Forel. W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 
1937. Pp. 352. Price $3.75. 
vical Psychology. By Edward M. Westburgh. P. Blakiston ’s Son and Company, 
Philadelphia, 1937. Pp. xiii +336. 
nical Psychiatry. By Morris Braude. P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, Philadelphia, 
1937. Pp. x+382. 
{ Mind Mislaid. By Henry Collins 3rown. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 
1937. Pp. 219. Price $2.00. 
cial Psychology of Education. sy A. O. Bowden and Irving R. Melbo MeGraw 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1937. Pp. xv +296. Price $2.50. 
Horizons of Immortality. By Erik Palmstierna. Constable & Company Limited, 
London, 1937. Pp. 3+366. Price 10/. 
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Studies in General Psychology, Vol. I 
te} Edited by CHRISTIAN A) RUCKMICK 
(University of Tewa Studies in: Psychology, 

The four studies which comprise this. volume are .coriterned Wits 
the tefinements of fhe psy chogalvanometric technique. They cofitinu. 
the series ‘presented in earlier volumes of the Towa Studie# as 4 
program of research in the field-of feeling and emotion: 
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The six studies reported in this volume aré part of ‘a program’ of 
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ness p of rats and the*problem as fo- whether stutterer 15 { 
affected in his speaking by listening to other stutterers 
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